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OW far were the errors of 1914-18, and the ex- 
bitant cost and length of the war, due to miss- 
2 an historical signpost? Did military thought 
4 doctrine in Europe during the gen- 
rion ‘preparation which preceded 
ng of the struggle follow a by- 
aah it ed a blind alley, of historical 
cacti nee instead of following the high 
id? It is a provocative speculation and 
ne of the elles bearing because of the 
momentous consequences of such a false 
jection. Here we shall attempt to 
aswer it by examining the historical 
and on which the Great Powers of 
urope based their theory of war. If it 
uld be found that they took a false 
rection their method of “reconnais- 
wat ‘ must be held partly responsible. 
training the thought of the future 
ders and staff officers of the armies 
the accepted practice was to select and 
neentrate on one or two campaigns, and to study these 
atensively and exhaustively, rather than to make an ex- 
tensive survey of the whole of military history. This in- 
tensive method was in itself a reversal of that followed by 
the formost commanders of the seventeenth and eight- 
enth centuries, who nourished their minds on dimmed 
history, and a contradiction also of Napoleon’s admoni- 
non to “read and re-read” the campaigns of the Great 
Captains from Alexander to Frederick. 


rou 


Nihil assuredly prescribed an extensive survey, and 
the hard-working military student of the early twentieth 
century must have wondered how any active soldier could 
find time for it. The natural explanation i is that Napo- 
con's method of study was utterly different from that of 
acentury later, which faithfully tried to imitate the 
method of historical research developed in the civil schools 
history. Napoleon directed his studies towards the psy- 
thology of earlier commanders, and was satisfied with a 
broad outline of their plans and actions without immersing 

himself in the myriad details of their battles and opera- 
tions, an obsolete and useless form of knowledge. It is 
aly of antiquarian interest to be able to recite those 
minute details. Indeed, it is even a danger, for while the 
mind of the leader remains a profitable study the means of 
wat change from war to war, and the one constant factor 
bout these is their i inconstancy. Where weapons, equip- 
men . and conditions have all changed, the more we 
lh ut field of study to a few examples the more 
danger is there that we shall derive false lessons. Bearing 
mind this danger of the intensive method of study we 





Grant 


The Signpost That Was Missed 


now turn cto its actual direction during the pre-1914 


period. 


For the Continental general staffs the c campaigns of 
1866 and 1870, the last big wars, almost filled their hort- 


zon. It is true that they studied the Napoleonic cam- 


paigns ‘and appes aled constantly to Na- 
poleon’ s authority, but his light came 
to them through the mist of 1866 and 
1870 and was filtered also in passing 
through the interpretative glass of 
Clausewitz, to whose teaching and in- 

terpretation all the greater weight was 
attached because to it were traced the 
astounding successes of the Prussian 
Army in 1866 and 1870. With few ex- 

ceptions Continental ‘celia thinkers 
ignored the instructional value of the 
American Civil War, regarding this as 
a mere war of amateurs. I have been 
told by one of the foremost German 
generals of today that while a student 
at the Kriegsak: ademie he never heard 
this war eucatiieed, Here, at least, 

British military thought, a later and more slender growth, 

diverged from Continental practice. Its expansion was 
due hove all to Colonel Henderson’s influence and to the 
interest with which he invested the study of military his- 
tory. And the finest fruit of his literary work was his 
book on “Stonewall” Jackson. This led his countrymen 
to study the American Civil War at least equally with the 
Franco-Prussian War. But only one aspect of it, and here 
lay a dangerously narrow te ‘ndency. That the book per- 
haps cobvalied more of Henderson’s conception of war 
than of Jackson’s execution did not matter, even enriched 
it as a military course of instruction and a school for com- 

manders. But by the very spell it cast, his pupils and 
their pupils were led to concentrate their attention on the 
campaigns in Virginia to the exclusion of all else. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that many British soldiers who 
could have enumerated every skirmish and road in the 
Shenandoah Valley were scarcely aware that the war was 
also actively waged in the west, far less that the cam- 
paigns in the west were vastly more important and de- 
cisive than in the Shenandoah Valley. If the latter was 





The special significance of 
Sherman's campaigns on the 
purely military plane is, that 
he found a state of immo- 
bility, and found a way to 
overcome it. 
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A mobile machine, willing and able to start on a moment's notice. 


‘“Napoleonic”’ in its brilliance, in its swift punches and 
fertile combinations, British strategy has rarely been Na- 
poleonic, indeed often the reverse, and yet while risking 
less it has gained an empire wider and more enduring. 
The Civil War campaigns ‘‘on the circumference” were 
far more akin to British traditions and conditions, and in 
neglecting them British military thought also strayed 
down an enticing lane instead of keeping to the high 
road. And even such advantage as this might have had 
over the Continental blind alley was lost when the late 
Sir Henry Wilson’s ‘‘military conversations” with the 
French general staff before 1914 pledged and tied the 
British Expeditionary Force to the chariot wheels of 
French strategy. 

If, then, we are left with the campaigns of 1866 and 
1870 as the main historical foundation for the doctrines 
on which the World War was conducted, we need to 
examine their value for such a purpose. In each case a 
comparatively quick decision was obtained—although 
not so quickly in the second. This was good if there was 
a likelihood that such a quick decision could again be re- 
peated. But could the conditions which made it possible 
be repeated even in a general way? Each had been prac- 
tically a two-party contest with only minor complications. 
In each the defeated side had relied on a professional 
army of routine rather than educational training, poor in 
organization and equipment, and without preparation for 
applying the resources of the nation to their development. 
If we balance these two wars against the rest of history, 


This article by Captain Liddell Hart, oricinally submitted to 
the INFANTRY JoURNAL, has since anpeared in The British Way 
in Warfare, published by The Macmillan Company, through 
whose courtesy it is reprinted here. 





ic is difficult to find another where inferiority of force and 


1G 


stupidity of mind were both so unmistakably in ¢ 








scales of the defeated side, weighing down its tortunes 


from the outset. In 1868, the Austrians’ inferiority 
force rested primarily i in the fact of being armed wit! 


inferior weapon— for the Prussians’ breech- ‘eee “fe 


gave them an advantage over the Austrians’ muzzle. 


Calin which the battlefield amply proved, even if the ne 


generation of academic military thought tended to over 
look it. In 1870, the French inferiority of force 1a, part 
in weaker strength and partly, as also with the Austrians 


in 1866, in inferior training. 
These double conditions are more than adequate t 


plain the decisiveness of the Austrian and French defea 


They were certainly exceptional, and in discus 
preparation for war no soldier would venture to im 
pl ans on the assumption that his enemy would be as we 


in brain and body as the losers here reve: aled themsely 


e 
x 


Y et the confidence i in a short war and a quick victor 


' 


shown by the rival General Staffs of 1914 can only 
explained by such an assumption. And likewis 
strategy, which relied on the prompt application 
perior force in a direct manner and with litle 
guile. 

It is true that the Germans did their best to et 
this physical superiority was realized, and that ot 
Schlieffen had invested their plan with a subtlet 
successor, the young Moltke, discarded. It is tr 
the French command did its utmost to vie w! 
1870 in blindness and to surpass it in rashnes 
the Germans’ preconceptions of a short war n« 

a better basis in fact than it had in reason. For t 
ignoring all the experience of history, placed 
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“We're Bill Sherman’s raiders — you better git!’ 


n an undisguised and headlong offensive, a strategy of 
0 or direct approach. And for the necessary superiority 
of force to make this even a remote possibility, they were 
pathetic ally content to assume that the moral superiority 

of French troops was sufficient to offset any inconvenient 
inferiority of numbers, and that traditional élan was in- 
vulnerable to bullets. In consequence, they rushed to 
place their heads in the trap which Schlieffen had devised. 
seer’ for them, his successor had shut up the trap 
s that they recoiled from their headlong assult bruised 

but not broken. Once they fell back it was almost a 
mathematical certainty, by historical data, that the ad- 
vance of the pursuing Germans into France, which be- 
came more and more direct, would end in failure. This 

duly did, and if the general significance of the Marne 
battle ts that it turned back the German tide of invasion, 

the military significance is how comparatively slight was 
the fighting which sufficed to turn it back. Each side had 
now tried a dione approach, each in turn had failed, dead- 
lock ensued, and a long war became inevitable. 

General von Seeckt, the man who planned Germany's 
great offensives in Galicia and the Balkans and after the 
war rebuilt her army, has aptly focussed the “cardinal 

mistakes” of the Great General Staff. 

“In spite of the universal conviction that a war would 
de a matter of life or death to Germany, and in spite also 

fthe fact that, at any rate in military circles, we reckoned 
on a war on two fronts, that is to say with a numerical su- 
periority on the part of the enemy, our national recourses 
were not fully exploited, ...... and by the same token 
actual economic mobilization did not exist......... 
Everyt ng was risked on the strength and rapidity of the 


first blow, although Schlieffen had warned us by pointing 
out the possibility of another seven years’ war.”’ 

But besides the economic organization of the nation for 
war, there is also the question of economic application— 
of striking at the economic strength of the enemy nation. 
It may be said that this 1s not the soldier’s business but 
that of the Government, which alonce can marshal the re- 
sources of finance, trade, and diplomacy to develop eco- 
nomic pressure on the enemy. In the wider sphere this 1s 
true, but the strategist also can apply force to this end, and 

can indeed do far more to destroy the enemy's economic 

strength than to sustain that of his own country. More 
over, even in the strictly military sphere he can exploit 
economic force against the opposing forces. Many strate- 
gists in history, from Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and 
Casar down to Wallenstein, Cromwell, Wellington, 
and Napoleon, have shown their appreciation of this 
power. 

Let us now see what light the American Civil War 
sheds upon these problems of modern warfare. Would 
the military doctrines of 1914 have been different if the 
General Staffs of Europe had scientifically studied and 
adequately reflected upon the American Civil War as a 
whole, and not merely the Virginian battlefields, instead 
of drawing their inspiration from the 1866 and 1870 wars? 
An examination of the war of 1861-65 may seach us 
something about the question whether strategists are 
justified in expecting a decision from a direct offensive, 
as well as about the effect of striking at the stomachs of 
the enemy people and army, instead of merely at their 
bodies. By the common consent of military critics who 
have studied the American Civil War the standard of 
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generalship was high, indeed the highest since Napoleon. 
And in considering the claims of commanders to be in 
the first rank, it supplies more candidates than any war 
in history. This is the more significant because, although 
most of the proved leaders had been professional soldiers, 
almost all a pe best had left the army young and had 
varied their experience with civil employ ment. Sherman 
and McClellan had experience of business enterprise and 
civil transport administration; Lee, Johnston, and Meade 
had been engaged in sundry civil engineering activities 
Jackson as well as Sherman had been a civil professor, and 
the latter had even extended his occupational experience 
to banking. Grant, after leaving the army, had been a 
rolling stone of a much humbler sort. All, moreover, 
when the call and opportunity came, were extremely 
young by modern standards. 

The resule was seen in a refreshing elasticity of mind 
and fertility of resource in tactics and what may ‘be termed 
local strategy. But the conventional aim for long directed 
the major operations. In the opening campaign the op- 
posing armies sought each other in a direct advance, and 
the result was cadechiive alike in Virginia and in Mis- 
sourt. Then McClellan, appointed to the command-in- 
chief of the North, in 1862 conceived the plan of utilizing 
sea-power to transfer his army on to the enemy’s strategic 
flank—not their rear. If this undoubtedly had re 
yrospects than a direct overland advance, it seems to have 
Co conceived more as the means of a shorter approach 
to Richmond, the enemy’s capital, than as an indirect ap- 
proach in the true sense. But these prospects were nulli- 
fied by President Lincoln’s reluctance to accept a calcu- 
lated risk, in consequence of which he kept back Mc- 
Dowell’s corps for the direct protection of Washington 
and so deprived McClellan not only of part of his strength 
but of the element of distraction essential to the success of 
his plan. 

Hence on landing he lost a month in front of York- 
town, and the plan had to be altered to a convergent ap- 
proach in conjunction with McDowell, who was “only al- 
lowed to advance overland along the direct appro: ach from 
Washington to Richmond. Then, however, “Stonewall’’ 
Jackson’s distracting operations in the Shenandoah Valley 
exerted such a moral influence on the Washington Gov- 
ernment as again to suspend McDowell’s share in the 
main advance. Even so, McClellan’s advanced troops 
were within four miles of Richmond, ready for the final 
spring, before Lee was sufficiently strong to intervene. 
And even after McClellan’s tactical sotbeck i in the Seven 
Day’s Battles, he had the strategical advantage, perhaps 
greater than before. For the interruption of his flank 
march had not prevented him switching his base south- 
wards to the James River, whereby he had not only secured 
his own communications but placed himself dangerously 
close to the enemy’s communications running southward 
from Richmond. But the advantage was forfeited by a 
change of strategy. 

Halleck, placed over McClellan’s head from political 


motives as General-in-Chief, ordered McClellan’s army 
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to be re-embarked and withdrawn northw 
with Pope's army in a direct overland ady 
often in history a direct doubling of strength 
doubling but a halving of the effect throug! 
the enemy’s “‘lines of expect: ation.”” Yet Hall; 
fulfills the obvious i interpretation of the prin: ple of ; 
centration—thereby revealing the pitfalls w! ; 
this popular panacea for all military ills. The ineffective. 
ness of the strategy which ruled throughou © secon 
half of 1862 was “appropriately sealed by th 
pulse at Fredericksburg on December 13th. And the 
tinuance of this strategy in 1863 led, not to a closer ap, 
proach to Richmond, “but to a Confederate invasion of 
Northern territory following the collapse of the Feder 
offensive. The invasion was in turn repulsed at Getrys. 
burg, and the close of the year saw both armies back 
their original positions, both too drained of blood to dy 
more than bare their teeth at each other across the Rap. 
dan and Rappahannock. It is significant that in thes 
campaigns of mutual direct approach, such advantage x 
there was inclined in turn to the side which stood on the 
defensive, content to counter the other’s advance, Fog 
in such strategic conditions the defensive is inherently the 
stronger form—being reinforced by the assailant’s own 
senghiibcution of the dehe ndet’s problem. 

The repulse of Lee’s invasion at Gettysburg has com- 
monly been acclaimed the turning- point of the war 
the claim is only justified in a dramatic sense, and the 
sober verdict of historical opinion has more and more em 
phasized the fact that the decisive effects came from the 
West. The first was as catty as Apel 1862, when Far. 
Fe Ny fississippi wal octal ae che bl wn ss surrender 
of New Orleans. It was truly the thin end of a strate 
wedge which split the Confederacy up the vital ie d of 
this great river. The second decisive effect was achieved 
on the central Mississippi on July 4th, the same day 
Lee began his retreat from Gettysburg. This was the 
capture of Vicksburg by Grant, which gave the Federal 
complete control of the Mississippi artery. Thereby the 
Confederacy was deprived permanently ‘of the nou 
ment of reinforcements and supplies from the Te nt 
Mississippi States. 

The grand-strategic effect of this concentration agains 
the junior partner should not be allowed to overshadow 
the strategic means by which it was achieved. In the 
first approach to Vicksburg, December 1862, Grant m¢ : 
south by the overland route, aiming to pin the enemys 
main body, while a part of his feoce under Sherr 
slipped down the river to get into Vicksburg—and act 
the enemy’s rear—before the enemy could get back bt 
this plan was upset by Forrest's cavalry raid which | broke 
up Grant’s line of communication. With Grant , 
hamstrung, Sherman’s attempt became a mere front 
push against a closed door. It naturally failed. 

In February and March 1863 four unsuccessfu 
tempts were m: ade to reach the goal by narrow out flank 
ing maneuvers. Then in April Grant resorted to a! 
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oroach which has a likeness, not merely in its 
, Wolfe’s final bid for Quebec. Part of the 
c and transports ran southward past the Vicks- 
ries by night to a point thirty miles below the 
he bulk of the army moved thither overland 
t bank of the Mississippi, and under cover of 
1 underlielfkKherman's distracting movements towards the northeast 
effective fs Vicksburg, it was transported to the east bank in face 
he secondilllls weak — Then, when Sherman rejoined him, 
met teflCrant took the calculated risk of cutting himself loose 
d the confillitom his new temporary base and moving northeastward 
closer IMEnco the enemy's territory to place himself on the rear of 
‘cksburg and astride its communications with the main 
stern States of the Confederacy, having made almost 
, complete circuit from his starting point. He thus ap- 
eared to place himself midway between the enemy’s 
» jaws—their forces concentrating respectively at 
Vicksburg and at Jackson, forty miles east, the junction of 
slareral north and south railway with the main east and 
yest line. But in reality he dislocated the action of these 
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jaws. 
Iris worth while to note that on arriving at this railway 
he found it advisable first to move his whole army east- 
yard to compel the enemy to evacuate Jackson, an il- 
ustration of the change in strategical conditions brought 
about by the devlopment of railways. For while Napoleon 
had used the line of a river or range of hills as his strate- 
and th pic barrage, Grant's strategic barrage was constituted by 
more m-th possession of a single point—a railway junction. This 
> from thefiMecured, he then turned about and moved on Vicksburg, 
when Far-fiivhich was now isolated, and remained isolated long 
> mouth offnough to ensure its capitulation seven weeks later. The 
s suttendetficrategic sequel was the opening of the Chattanooga gate- 
strategiclliiyay into Georgia, the granary of the Confederacy, and 
tal line offfMhence into the eastern States as a whole. 
s achieved Defeat was now hardly avoidable by the Confederacy. 
me day MMMYer the Federals almost forfeited the victory already en- 
s was thelbred. For in 1864 with the North growing weary under 
1¢ Federalsiiehe strain, the moral element became preponderant. The 
hereby the «ace party was being daily swelled from the ranks of the 
1 nourish lvar-weary, the presidential election was due in November, 
he Transfiliiond unless Lincoln was to be supplanted by a president 
pledged to seek a compromise peace, a solid guarantee of 
arly victo.y must be forthcoming. To this end Grant 
was summoned from the West to take over the supreme 
ommand. 
How did he seek to gain the required early victory? 
By the strategy which good orthodox soldiers always 
bdopt—that of using his immensely superior weight to 
mash the opposing army, or at least to wear it down by a 
‘continuous hammering. ” We have seen that in the 
icksburg campaign he had only adopted the true indi- 
fect apy proach after repeated direct approaches had failed. 
He had then brought it off with masterly skill, but the 
eng lesson had not apparently impressed itself on 
is mind 
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: Now, in supreme command, he was true to his nature. 
to a wict 


He decided on the old direct overland approach south- 
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ward from the Rappahannock towards Richmond. But 
with a certain difference of aim—for the enemy's army 
rather than the enemy’s capital was his real objective. He 
directed his subordinate, Meade, that “wherever Lee goes, 
there you will go too.” And in justice to Grant, it should 
also be noted that if his approach was direct in the broad 
sense, it was in no sense a mere frontal push. Indeed, he 
continuously sought to turn his enemy’s flank by ma- 
neuver, if of a narrow radius. Further, he fulfilled all 
the good military precepts of keeping his army well con- 
centrated and of maintaining his objective undeterred by 
alarms elsewhere. Even a Foch could not have surpassed 
his ‘‘will to victory.”” And those who practised his method 
in 1914-18 might justly envy him the generous sunvort 
given and unfailing confidence shown by his political 
chief. Surely the conditions were ideal for orthodox 
strategy. 

Yet by the end of the sumer of 1864 the ripe fruit of 
victory had withered in the hands of the North. The 
Federals had almost reached the end of their endurance, 
and Lincoln despaired of re-election—a sorry repayment 
for the blank cheque he had given his military executant. 
Ir is an ironical reflection that the determination with 
which Grant had wielded his superior weieht, now fear- 
fully shrunk after the fierce battles of the Wilderness and 
Cold Harbor, had utterly failed to crush the enemy's 
army, while the chief result-—the geograhpical advantage 
of having worked round close to the rear of Richmond— 
was gained by the bloodless maneuvers which had punctu- 
ated his advance. He had thus the modified satisfaction 
of being back, after immense loss, in the position which 
McClellan had occupied in 1862. But when the sky 
looked blackest it suddenly lightened. At the November 
elections Lincoln was returned to power. 

What factor came to the rescue and averted the proba- 
bility that McClellan, the nominee of the peace-desiring 
Democratic party, would replace him? Not Grant’s cam- 
paign which made practically no progress between July 
and December, and definitely petered out with a costly 
double failure in mid-October. By the verdict of his- 
torians, Sherman’s capture of Atlanta in September was 
the instrument of salvation. 

When Grant had been called to the supreme command, 
Sherman, who had played no small part in his Vicksburg 
success, had succeeded him in the chief command in the 
West. Between the two there was a contrast of outlook. 
While Grant took the enemy’s army as his primary ob- 
jective, Sherman’s method was to threaten strategic points, 
with the alternative aim of taking the enemy foaces at a 
disadvantage, when they had bets ‘drawn,” or of securing 
the point. The ultimate point, Atlanta, the base of the 
enemy army opposing him, was not only the junction 
of four important railways, but the source of vital sup- 
plies. As Sherman pointed out, it was ‘‘full of foundries, 
arsenals, and machine shops” besides being a moral sym- 
bol, and he held that “its capture would be the death-knell 
of the Confederacy.” And he sought to strike by ma- 
neuver, as far as possible, rather than battle 
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bued with the idea of success at the lowest possible price. 

Whatever ct of opinion may exist as to the 
respective merits of Grant’s aim and Sherman’s, it is obvi- 
ous that the latter is better suited to the psychology of a 
democracy. Only an absolute ruler, firmly in the saddle, 
can hope to maintain unswervingly the military ideal of 
the ‘armed forces” objective, and even he will be wise to 
adjust it to the realities of the situation and to weigh well 
the prospects of fulfilling it. But the strategist who is the 
servant of a democratic government has less rein. De- 
ae on the support and confidence of his employers, 

has to work within a narrower margin of time and cost 
than the ‘‘absolute’’ strategist, and is more pressed for 
quick profits. Whatever the ultimate prospects he cannot 
afford to postpone dividends too long. 

Sherman’s economy of force by maneuver is the more 
notable because, compared to Grant in Virginia, he was 
practically tied to one line of railway for his supplies. Yet, 
rather than commit his troops to a direct attack, he thrice 
cut loose from this. Only once in all these weeks of ma- 
neuver did he permit a frontal attack, at Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, and it is as significant that he did it to save his 
troops from the strain of a further flank march over rain- 
swamped roads as that it suffered a repulse—which was 
mitigated because the attack was stopped immediately 
after the first check. This, indeed, was the only occasion 
during the whole hundred miles advance through moun- 
tainous and river-intersected country that Sherman com- 
mitted his troops to an offensive battle. Instead, he ma- 
neuvered so skillfully as to lure the Confederates time after 
time into vain attacks, their repulse being ensured by the 
skill of his troops in rapid entrenching after gaining a 

vantage point. Thus to force an opponent acting on the 
strategic defensive, into a succession of costly tactical of- 
fensives, was a triumph of strategic artistry. And from 
each enemy failure to pierce his mobile shield, Sherman 
had drawn the strategic advantage of a fresh point gained. 
His achievement was all the more meritorious because of 
the way he was tied to a single line of communications. 
Even from the narrowest military criterion, ignoring its 
immense moral and economic effect, it was a great feat, 
for Sherman inflicted more casualties than he suffered, not 
merely relatively but actually—in “‘striking” comparison 
with Grant in Virginia. 

Atlanta gained, Sherman took a risk greater than before 
and one for which he has been much criticised by military 
commentators. He was convinced that if he could march 
through and ruin the railway systems of Georgia, the 
granary of the South, and then the Carolinas, the moral 
impression of this invasion of the heart of the South and 
the stoppage of supplies going north to Richmond and 
Lee’s army, would cause the collapse of the Confederates’ 
resistance. Hence, ignoring Hood’s army, which he had 
forced to evacuate Atlanta, he began his famous “‘march 
to the sea” through Georgia, living on the country while 
he destroyed the railways. 

For this march he had not only cut loose from his com- 
munications but had cut down all impedimenta so drasti- 
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cally that his army became a “flying colu: 
troops, sixty thousand strong. Each of his f. 
self-contained, and the foraging parties act: 
flung screen across the front and flanks of 
columns. On the march to the Atlantic ‘ 
veloped a new strategic method. In the Atlar 
he had suffered, as he had realized, by having 
graphical objective, thus simplifying the tas! 
ponent in parrying his trusts. This limitati 
now ingeniously planned to avoid by fixing | h 
atedly ‘‘on the horns of a dilemma.” He : 
of advance which kept the Confederates in d 
whether Macon or Augusta, and then whether / 
or Savannah was his objective. And while Sher: 
his preference, he was ready to take the alterna: 
tive if conditions favored the change. The need did nop 
arise, thanks to the uncertainty caused by his d ecepti 
direction. On November 15th, 1864, Sherman left At 
lanta; on December roth he reached the outskirts of 
Savannah, three hundred miles distant, and there te. 
opened his communications, this time by sea, as well as 
depriving the South of its chief remaining ports. 

Then, on February 1st, he moved northwards through 
the Carolinas towards Lee’s rear. Having proved in the 
march through Georgia how light an army could move 
Sherman now proved that it could move lighter still. His 
aim, as he said, was to convert his army “‘into a mobile 
machine willing and able to start at a moment's notice 
and to subsist on the scantiest of food.” Although it was 
winter, even the officers were now made to bivouac in 
pairs under a strip of tenting stretched over sticks ot 
boughs; all tents and camp furniture were discarded 
Once more Sherman took a deceptive line between alter 
native objectives, so that his opponents were divided as 
and in covering Augusta or Charleston. Then, after he 
had ignored both points and swept between them to gain 
Columbia—the capital of South Carolina and the cent 
of Lee's best source of supply—the Confederates were 
kept in uncertainty as to whether Sherman was aiming 
for Charlotte or Fayetteville. And when in turn he ad- 
vanced from Fayetteville they could not tell whether 
Raleigh or Goldsborough was his next, and final, objec- 
tive. 

In the physical and moral effect of this ge ese 
rection lies the only reasonable explanation of his un 
checked progress across 425 miles of country strewn wit th 
obstacles—tivers, creeks and swamps—and in face of an 
enemy whose numerical strength was ample for effective 
resistance. To the irresistibility of this progress Shermans 
flexibility contributed almost as much as his vari ability of 
direction. Moving on a wide and irregular front—with 
four, five, or six columns, each covered by a cloud ¢ 
foragers—if one was blocked, others would be pushing 
on. It foreshadowed, in fact, the infiltration principle 
1918. And the opposing forces in consequence became» 

‘jumpy”’ that they repeatedly gave way to this moral 
pressure, and fell back before they felt any serious pe 
cal pressure, their minds so saturated with the impression 
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)'s maneuvering power that, whenever the 
wok up 2 position of resistance, they were thinking about 
heir wa) of retreat. It is even recorded that the shout 
“We're Sill Sherman’s raiders—you'd better git” suf- 
eed as 2 hint on occasions. 
“Qn March 22nd Sherman reached Goldsborough, 
where he was met by supplies and by Schofield’s force. 
Here be refitted in preparation for the final stage of clos- 
ng in on Lee, who still clung to Richmond. 

Not until the beginning of April did Grant resume his 
vance. This obtained a dramatic success, and the sur- 
ender of Richmond was followed within a week by the 
wrrender of Lee’s army. Superficially it was a triumphant 
vindication for Grant's direct strategy and “battle” ob- 
wctive. But for a serious judgment the time factor is all 
smportant. The collapse of the Confederate resistance 
was due to the emptiness of its stomach reacting on its 
morale and to “news from home.” Before Sherman had 
wen reached Goldsborough Grant was able to write, 
“Lee's army is now demoralized and deserting very fast.” 
Man has two supreme loyalties—to country and to family. 
And with most men the second, being more personal, is 
the stronger. So long as their families are safe they will 
defend their country, believing that by their sacrifice thev 
are safeguarding their families also. But even the bonds 
of patriotism, discipline, and comradeship are loosened 
when the family is menaced. It was the supreme deadli- 
ness of Sherman’s rear attack—against the rear of a people, 
not merely an army—that it set the two loyalties in op- 
position, and so imposed a breaking strain on the will of 
the soldier. The indirect approach to the enemy’s eco- 
nomic and moral rear had proved as decisive in the ulti- 
mate phase as it had been in the successive steps by which 
that decision was prepared in the West. 

The truth comes home to anyone who undertakes a 
careful and comprehensive study of the war. It was ap- 
preciated more than twenty years ago by the present 
British official historian of the World War, General Ed- 
monds, whose verdict was that—‘‘The military genius 
of the great Confederate leaders, Lee and Jackson, the 
untivalled fighting capacity of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and the close proximity of the rival capitals, 
have caused a disproportionate attention to be concen- 
trated upon the eastern theatre of war. But it was in the 
west that the decisive blows were struck. The capture of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson in July 1863, was the real 
turning-point of the war, and it was the operation of 
Sherman's grand army of the west which really led to the 
collapse of the Confederacy. 

What might have been the effect, and the difference, 
if military thought in pre-1914 Europe had been nourished 
on \ comprehensive study of 1861-65 instead of on 1866- 

? First, surely, a realization of the fact that a quick 
lesion | in such a conflict of nations was but a bare possi- 
bilitv, which could only be fulfilled by adopting a truly 
subtle strategy to lure the opponent into a trap. Imbued 
with this appreciation it would surely have been i impossi- 
ble for the French General Staff to have adopted, or the 
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French Government to have sanctioned, the egregious 
Plan XVII. Nor could the Russians or their allies have 
pinned and misplaced faith in that noisy but impotent 
advance of the “‘steam-roller.” The German plan as de- 
signed by Schlieffen was more hopeful. Based on an 
analysis of war two thousand years earlier, it could hardly 
have been improved by a wider study of the last fifty 
years. But a healthy fear of indecisive results might have 

outweighed Moltke’s fear of Schlieffen’s bold plan, which 
led him to strengthen the left wing at the expense of the 
right and so to counteract its essential purpose as a bait. 

The special significance of Sherman's campaigns on 
the purely military plane is, however, that he found a 
state of immobility, and found a way to overcome it. 
That immobility was due to the development of fire 
power, to the consequent growth of entrenching, to the 
size of armies and their lavish scale of supply. If the im- 
mobility was but a shadow of that half a century later, it 

was a foreshadowing. By the development of rapid en- 
trenching, by making entrenchments mobile, by ex- 
ploiting alternative targets and by alternating thrusts, he 

inted a way to re-create mobility in war. 

On the higher plane an adequate study of the American 
Civil War would also have warned the General Staffs of 
Europe to expect and prepare for a long war, even though 
they hoped for a short one. The expectation might at 
least have encouraged them to reckon with economic 
factors, to broaden their studies accordingly, to facilitate 
the economic mobilization of the nation, and to give more 
research, more sympathy also, to new inventions which 
might turn the balance of a protracted war. It might have 
warned them of the danger of sacrificing big political ad- 
vantages for immediate military gains, and the danger 
of antagonizing neutrals or of failure to enlist possible al- 
lies. Moreover, once the opening moves had ended in 
stalemate, they might better have appreciated that, in de- 
fault of a fresh trap, economic factors would decide the 
issue. Realizing this they might have so guided the mili- 
tary effort as to strike, like Sherman, at the enemy’s eco- 
nomic foundations or at the least to help the blockade in 
undermining that foundation. Let it be said that one 
“military” body, the British Navy, revealed a true insight 
into modern conditions. Refusing to risk or waste its 
strength in battle, unless battle could be obtained under 
decisively favorable circumstances, it exerted itself to the 
full, within the limits allowed by policy, to develop the 
economic stranglehold on the enemy. 

Should war recur, these lessons, above all that military 
power rests on an economic foundation, are likely to be 
repeated and amplified. National conditions and the de- 
velopment of civilization are bringing new influences to 
bear on strategy and opening to strategy new channels of 
influence. For with the growth of democracy, the war- 
will of the opposing state has become more diffused and 
more sensitive. And with the higher social organization 
of to-day and the interwoven dependence of districts upon 
each other, the economic targets have multiplied and be- 
come more vulnerable. 

















Saving Doughboy Lives 


By Witu1AM Epwarp BrouGHER 
Major, Infantry 


HE idea of saving doughboy lives is a logic al by- 

product of the spirited controversy that has de- 

veloped in recent years over the question: ‘Which 
will be the dominant factor on the battlefield of the fu- 
ture, man-power or matériel? Man or Machine?” 

It isa challenging thought, this idea of saving dough- 
boy lives in battle. Throughout the history of w: arfare, 
the presumption has prevailed that victory in battle may 
be bought only at the cost of the lives of many infantry- 
men. There are traditionalists in our infantry branch who 
will shout “treason” at me as soon as they read this title. 

“Saving doughboy lives! Indeed!” “You 
must not even suggest the thought. The whole body of 
approved infantry combat doctrine is based on an ag gres- 
sive advance by front line infantry units which do not 
count the cost. It 1s one of the necessities of war. It ts 
a sacred and essential thing. Do not tamper with it. Be- 


they will say. 


sides, we must maintain the prestige of our position as 
the recognized dominant factor in battle. ‘Infantry, the 
Queen of Battles!’ We have gained that title at the cost 
of many lives. We shall maintain it at a similar cost. 
Our established doctrine is good. It is sufficient.” 

There is much ground for doubting if it ever was sound 
doctrine to take scant account of ‘Wed so long as the tac- 
tical objective was achieved, but even if we concede this 
point, it does not follow that it is good today. Times and 
methods of warfare are changing and the dev astating ef- 
fect of automatic weapons which an infantry attack 
must face today forecast ever mounting casualty lists. 
Financial institutions, whose pawns are dollars, may sur- 
“in the red,” but 
armies, whose operations involve the lives of men, cannot 
afford to ignore increasingly large debit entries written 
in blood. 


vive disaster with substantial balances 


In the controversy, ““Man-power versus Materiel 1 
War,” we infantrymen are the traditional exponents of 
the man-power side of the argument. It is natural that 
the doughty doughboy should resent, in some de gree, the 
rising tide of radical opinion which predicts the early 
flight of man from the Field of Mars, and heralds the 
femneatic." ‘Battle of the Robots.’ But if he is intelligently 
progressive, the infantryman will see in this controversy 
one of the irresistible trends of a great industrial age. He 
will not continue to resist, denying all merit to the 
claims of the matériel advocates, but will accept what- 
ever of good they have to offer and make use of it. And 
having recognized an increased relative importance of the 
matériel factor in battle, he will modify his organization, 
armament, and tactical doctrine accordingly. 

As a matter of fact, that is just what has been happen- 
ing in recent years in the infantry. There have been more 
changes i in the organization and armament of the infantry 
in the past twenty years than in any other branch of the 


Man-Power versus Matérig 
in War. 


service. Twenty years ago there was nothin in the » 
fantry but the soldier and his rifle. The infar battalic, 
commander was nothing but a sort of “mana of A 
more or less independent rifle companies. 
plished his battalion mission by sub-allotting mi 
in its entirety to his company commanders 1 there. 
after influenced the action only by personal | tvent 
and the use of his reserves. At that time he did por! 
a headquarters company, nor even a headqua ts in the 
sense that the term is now used. Much of . 
infantry combat doctrine has been inherited from ¢ 
era in the history of infantry. 
A close examination of some of the principles which 
apply to the battlefield conduct of front- i. infantn 
units gives rise to the thought that perhaps the evolutio, 
of tactical doctrine for our infantry has not quite kepr 
pace with changes in organization and armament, The 
infantry lennteibens today is something very different 
what it was twenty years ago. The baetalion today is the 
infantry fighting team. In it all of the infantry weapons 
are combined under a single control and direction, The 
battalion headquarters is the focal point of all the fighting 
activities of the infantry. It is also the coérdinatin g point 
for the supporting activities of all the other combat ager 
cies in their efforts to help the infantry- partic 
those agencies which hope to closely support the infan- 
try, mania: artillery, air, tanks, and perhaps chem 
troops. The battalion commander no lon; ger sub-allot: 
battalion mission to his rifle companies and calls it ad 
He himself expects to be, and should be, a continuous 
active participant in all the fighting that takes place in 
battalion zone of action. Thy other words, he is the 
tain of the infantry fighting team. If this be not tru 
we are wasting a lot os time, thought, and money in giving 
him the type of organization and armament that = nor 
has. 
With the development of modern automatic weapon: 
military men have sensibly concluded that the horse 1s 
vulnerable to live long enough to serve any useful pur 
on the battlefield. Hence cavalry is fast fading out of th 
picture of the modern battle. But what of the man? True 
he is not so vulnerable as the horse, but his life is wort 
somewhat more than that of the horse. He ts not so cas 
to hit as the horse but surely he is as easy to kill when 
Horse flesh or human flesh, they are both “easy meat 
for enemy machine guns. The point is, the same « 
tions which have sonalend i in the banishment of the | 
from the modern battlefield apply, albeit in lesser deg 
to the man. But nobody has come forward wit! 
posal to keep the man off the battlefield becat s¢ 
vulnerability! Perhaps nobody has thought o 
idea is ridiculous, of course. Still, 


it. The 


there would seem ¢ 








































jystific ion for the conclusion that, if the conditions of 
wodern | ttle tend so strongly toward the complete 
minatt’ of the horse, they must make imperative some 
dificat'n of combat doctrine in the interest of saving 
1. lives of men. That is the theme of this paper—a 
roposed hange in one of our basic infantry combat doc- 


‘rie 


in the in MB nes, a cuange which has for its object the conserving of 
battalion... most important military asset—soldiers. I postulate 
T of fou i change will contribute materially to these vitally 
le accom. aaa me (1) The effective functioning of the in- 


€ Mission 
ind there. 
Cervention 
1 not have 


watry battalion as the infantry fighting team in battle; 
:) The correction of certain conditions which have 
nade difficult, if not impossible, the close support of 
‘ont-line infantry units by the artillery; (3) The proper, 
sor use of matériel agencies in battle to save the lives of 
nfantrymen. 

The doctrine I would modify is that which prescribes 
be unrestricted advance of small infantry units. I main- 
a that this doctrine has outlived its usefulness; that it 
Joes not conform 1n principle with changes that have 
en made in infantry organization and armament; that 
sis inconsistent with sound modern doctrine found else- 
where in our regulations and should be rescinded. 

The paragraph in our Field Service Regulations which 
onstitutes the basic authority for the accepted doctrine of 
"i independe nt and practically uncontrollel advance by small 
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ion. The infantry assault units reads as follows (FSR, 1923, Par. 
€ hghting yee): 
55 
ting point “While prior to the commencement of the infantry 
bat aget- Hifre fight it is generally necessary to regulate the infantry 
whe 
articularly MM dvance by bounds and with reference to a base unit in 
‘ intan- MMorder to maintain the cohesion of the attack, this method 
! 
cnemicai 


of advance ceases as soon as the infantry fire fight com- 
mences. Each unit pushes its attack in its zone of action 
or on its assigned direction to the limit of its fighting 
powers. 


»- allots his 
; it a day 
ontinuous 


lace in his That the expression “each unit” in the above quoted 
s the cap paragraph has been taken to mean units smaller than the 
true, then battalion is indicated by the following quotations from 
‘In giving Mi Training Regulations, Infantry: ‘ ‘During the attack, the 
at he now MM cdvance ehibe assaulting companies is mainly in the hands 
of the assaulting company, platoon, section and squad 
weapons, Hes in who advance the attack by mutual fire sup- 
OFSE Is C00 ” and alternate fire and movement.” (TR 420-160, 
y purpose Par. 21) “Each platoon advances as rapidly as the citcum- 
out Of the HM wances of the fight in its front and flanks permit.” “Once 
in? True the fire ight has commenced, the advance of the assault 
* IS Worn HA echelon is mainly in the hands of the leaders of the as- 
Ot SO Cas} oy platoons, sections, and squads.” (TR 420-120, Par. 
when hit. . On these commandments hang all the law and the 
sy meat halls so far as the current doctrine of the unrestricted 
me cond HM advance of small infantry units is concerned. 
the hors Let us first consider some of the by- products of this 
cr degree, HM doctrine of the independent advance of companies, pla- 
ith a PHM toons, and sections. First of all it results inevitably in the 
18€ “al loss of control by battalion headquarters and failure of co- 
it. in 


ordination between assault companies and the supporting 


1 seem to weapons of the battalion. It is generally accepted today 
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that the normal expectation when an infantry battalion 
goes into action is that the battalion commander will 
shortly lose contact with his assault companies. Some say 
that a few hours after the jump-off the battalion com- 
mander may not have even a vague idea of where his 
front line companies are and that he will be lucky if he 1s 
able to round them all up some time that night. This 
rather gloomy picture 1s amply substantiated by World 
War experience. If true, it reveals a fatal we: akness in the 
functioning of the battalion as the infantry fighting team, 
and in it may be found the explanation of why the artil- 
lery has never been able to give front line infantry the 
kind of close support it needs. Furthermore, a little 
study may disclose that there is a definite cause and effect 
relationship between the conditions recited above and the 
large infantry casualty lists. 

In the orthodox form of field order for an attack by an 
infantry battalion, an attempt is made to insure coordin- 
ation within the unit by controlling four factors, namely; 
starting time, starting place, relative position, and di- 
rection of advance. We prescribe H-hour, which is the 
exact moment the attack is to begin, or depend upon 
some pre-arranged signal to indicate the time of the jump 
off; we designate a line of departure and prescribe a 
formation for the attack to insure that at the moment of 
the jump-off everybody will be in his proper place as a 
part of the codrdinated team; and then we control the di- 
rection of advance by assigning zones of action, or front- 
ages, in yards with a direction line for the base unit. This 
is well. But the only effect of it is to insure coérdinated 
control at the moment of the jump-off. Operating under 
the doctrine of independe nt and uncontrolled advance by 
front line companies and platoons, coérdinated control 
within the battalion will soon be lost. One might well 
be inclined to ask: ““Why go to all the trouble to get such 
perfect coérdination exactly at H-hour when it is a practi- 
cal certainty that at H plus thirty minutes it will be 
gone?” 

Now there is one other coordinating factor in the attack 
which we make no pretense of controlling but which will 
have to be controlled if codrdination is to continue after 
H-hour; that is the rate of advance. In night operations, 
where the danger of confusion is so great as to render the 
need for continued control and coordination absolutely 
imperative, we do prescribe the rate of advance. But the 
only conditions under which it is ever contempI: ated that 
the rate of advance of front line infantry in a daylight 
operation will be controlled is when it is following a roll- 
ing barrage. And since the rolling barrage has practic: ally 
been abandoned as a method of artillery support in our 
service, there is no such thing any more as daylight con 
trol of the rate of advance of front line infantry. 

This doctrine of the unrestricted advance is a heritage 
of the “‘tail-over-the-dashboard and up-and-at-’em boys” 
days when there was nothing in the infantry but the 
doughboy and his rifle. It is based on the thought, already 
cited, that the advance of the assault rifle company should 
be limited only by its own ability to overcome the resist- 
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ance encountered. It is influenced, and properly so, by 
the thought that, if the company encounters light oppo- 
sition within its zone and is thus able to make rapid 
progress, it may later find itself in a favorable position to 
assist the progress of a neighboring unit that has been held 
up. It is further influenced by the theory that if a com- 
pany halts it loses the i impetus of forward movement and 
will be hard to get started again. That this “momentum” 

theory in infantry advance is contradicted by our doctrine 
of advancing by fire and movement seems to have been 
overlooked. The modern concept of the fire and move- 
ment method is not the continuous advance by “walking 
fire,” nor even the advance by “short rushes;” it is the 
advance by infiltration or by flanking action, covering the 
points of opposition with all available fire while attempt- 
ing to push small bodies through openings and around 
flanks. The idea of “momentum” does not find much 
place in this kind of tactics. The dominant thought is 
team work between those firing and those maneuvering. 

A second disadvantage inherent in the theory of un- 
restricted advance by companies and platoons is that it 
generally precludes the possibility of close support of the 
unit by the artillery available to the battalion commander 
on call. If there was one complaint more generally heard 
than any other in the World War it had to do with the 
failure of the artillery to give close effective support to 
front line infantry. The claim was that the artillery 
either shot general missions too far to the front to be of 
any great help against the particular machine guns and 
organized areas that were doing the most damage to our 
infantry, or they shot short and subjected the long-suffer- 
ing doughboy to the demoralizing experience of being 
shot in front by the enemy and in the back by his own ar- 
tillery. And, despite the fact that “the primary mission 
of the division artillery is to render close support to the 
infantry by attacking those targets with which the in- 
fantry is immediately concerned,’’* there is no dependable 

lan today for insuring that artillery support of front line 
infantry will be any better in the next war than it was in 
the last. 

In our peace time tactical instruction, we assume a lot of 
information about the enemy and his dispositions. We 
assume conveniently exact knowledge of the strength and 
composition of the enemy force, the location of his lines, 
flanks, automatic weapons, organized areas, and reserves. 
We use this assumed information as the basis for complete 
initial fire orders for supporting artillery, and the result 
usually looks good on paper or blackboard. Under actual 
conditions of battle, however, it is generally admitted that 
the first information gained of the exact location of the 
enemy's automatic weapons and organized areas will be 
that gained by the front line infantry units after the 
jump-off. And it seems to be a sound conclusion that if 
the artillery does not get this information from these ad- 
vance infantry units through the regular channels of 
battle communication after the jump-off they will never 
get it at all. 


*Tactics and Technique of Infantry and Associated Arms, 
Par. 69. 
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The reason that the artillery could not ¢ 
infantry the kind of close support it wanted 
War is that they did not know where the 
fantry units were. To give such support th: 
must know where the front line infantry is 
is going to be during the next few minutes 

ected to fire. Moreover he must have in‘ 
usable form for purposes of fire direction, of the exac 
location of the enemy target. If the artilleryman can -_ 
this kind of information he will usually on and 
neutralize or destroy the target in short order. If he can. 
not get it he can do little to help the front |i: 


tront line 
e World 
line in- 
tilleryman 
where it 
1€ IS ex. 
ition, in 


infantry 
against the targets “with which they are immediateh 
concerned.”” And, surely, if we are to continue to f 


to Tunc- 


tion under the doctrine of independent advance by small 
infantry units, a doctrine which makes it someth; Ng ap- 
proaching normal for the battalion commander not to 
know where his assault companies are, we must admit 
that the artilleryman will never have the information he 
needs. The two ideas simply do not go together. We 
cannot launch the assault companies into action under 
such instructions and assumptions as will practically in. 
sure that they will be lose at times even to their own 
battalion commander and still expect that they will have 
the close support of artillery when they need it. 

In lieu of the doctrine of independent and uncontrolled 
advance by front line companies and smaller units, it is 
suggested that, within the battalion, the method of the 
“advance by bounds” be substituted. This means the 
assignment of limited objectives, or partial missions, to 
assault rifle companies and smaller units. 

No attempt will be made to present a general case 
for limited objectives in the attack. There are good and 
sufficient reasons why this should not be done. It is de- 
sired to reiterate and emphasize that the proposal here is 
that the doctrine of unrestricted advance be revoked in its 
application to units smaller than the battalion. There is 
nothing radical about this suggestion. It has been given 
much thought 1 in the infantry. There is perhaps as much 
authority for it in regulations as there is for the opposing 
method of independent and uncontrolled advance by the 
smaller front line units. We need modify our doctrine 
only to the extent of prescribing that the battalion is the 
smallest unit to which the method of independent and 
uncontrolled advance in combat should apply. 

Let us take a look at the regulations and see what we 
can find to justify us in considering the battalion as a 
cohesive unit in battle, all parts of it uniting in a powerlul 
codrdinated advance; and, conversely, perhaps we shall 
find good reason for turning thumbs down on any op- 
posing doctrine which tends to destroy the batt: ilion as 2 
cohesive unit in the attack. Note the following | 

“If the battalion be one of several in the first line, the 
battalion commander, in executing his part of the attack 
pushes his battalion forward as a — 
vigorously as possible within the assigned zone o! action 
(TR 420-160, Par. 21). 

“The battalion commander intervenes when 
to push forward companies which hesitate and co insure 
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the necessary cooperation between companies and the 
spor ; weapons. (TR 420-160, Par. 21). 

Under duties of the company commander during the 
Gre fight. we find the following: “To call pro a upon 
the hattvlion commander for the assistance of artillery, 
mm gun, 3-inch trench mortar, and machine-gun fire 
when 1 ynable to reduce the hostile resistance with the 
means at band, giving in such cases a definite target to 
the supporting or infantry weapons.” (TR 420-120, Par. 
6). But for the clause “when unable to reduce the hostile 
resistance with the means at hand” the paragraph quoted 
supports chis thesis. I contend that the clause which im- 
slies that the assault company commander will not call on 
the battalion commander for supporting fire until all re- 
gurces available within the company have been exhausted 

«nnot be reconciled with the rest of the sentence. How 
is the assault company commander going to obey the in- 
iynction to “‘call promptly” for such fire, and still not 
make such call until he has exhausted the means at hand? 

“When the advance is held up in front of local hostile 
resistance, all available fire power is brought to bear upon 
the enemy position in order to gain fire superiority. The 
company commander then rapidly organizes his company 
for the assault. If the artillery, machine guns, 37-mm 
guns, and 3-inch trench mortars, or any of these arms are 
fring upon the hostile position, the assault echelons are 
pushed as far forward under the cover of their fire as is 
consistent with safety. The fire of these supporting or 
infantry weapons is lifted at a prearranged signal or hour. 
The assault is launched ...... the moment the support- 
ing fire is lifted.” The only difference between the 
thought found in this paragraph and our suggestion is 
that, in the light of the previously quoted authority, the 
idvance of assault companies will not be considered “‘held 
up in front of local hostile resistance”’ unless the company 
has exhausted its own resources and is “unable to reduce 
the hostile resistance with the means at hand.” Our con- 
tention is that it would make for better team work, save 
the lives of many men, and increase the chances of ulti- 
ry success, if the company commander would habitu- 

lly and promptly report the location of organized re- 
stance encountered in his zone and give the battalion 
commander a chance to reach out and smash the opposi- 
tion with the tremendous club which he holds in his 
hand. To do this only after it has been determined that 
he cannot reduce the hostile resistance with ‘“‘the means at 
hand,” which, in the case of the rifle company com- 
mander, means the lives of his men, involves a sacrifice of 
nflemen which appears to be neither necessary nor justi- 
fed. How inconsistent to be devoutly solicitous concern- 
ing the physical comfort and well-being of our men and 
yet be recklessly spendthrift with their lives! 

Giving due credit to the theory of “military necessity,” 
and reco gnizing success in battle as the final criterion for 
testing the soundness of tactical doctrine, 1 am going to 
venture here to deduce certain truths which may be stated 
as modern military maxims. Paste these in your campaign 


hat: 
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Every rifleman killed in reducing a definitely located 
point of opposition which, with proper team work, might 
have been neutralized or destroyed by the fire of auxiliary 
weapons, is a life needlessly sacrificed. 

The sacrifice of men in the accomplishment of tactical 
objectives must not only be justified by expected results 
of compensating importance; it must be compelled by an 
over-ruling necessity which admits of no alternative 
method of accomplishment. 

The soundest tactical doctrine has little practical value 
until it has been matched with a technique by means of 
which it may be made effective. Many will no doubt 
answer the arguments presented herein by saying: “Ad- 
mitting the truth of all you have said, and the desirability 
of the thing you propose, how are you going to get it 
done without sacrificing other advantages still more im- 
portant in battle?” 

No attempt will be made here to present a detailed 
technique. In the absence of opportunity for rather com- 
plete experimental test one can hardly announce with 
finality any conclusions regarding method. However, 
during the past year the suggestions presented herein and 
practical expedients for putting them into effect have been 
discussed with some of the best field artillerymen as well 
as some of the best infantrymen in our Army, and the 
following proposals are confidently advanced as worthy 
of careful consideration and test: 

First: Let the battalion be the smallest infantry unit to 
which the doctrine of independent advance in the attack 
shall apply. Let the battalion commander, in the study 
of ascheme of maneuver for his battalion, select a number 
of limited objectives to be assigned to his assault com- 
panies, and include the designation of these objectives 
along with the other coérdinating factors (starting time, 
line of departure, formation, and direction) at the appro 
priate place in his attack order. At each of these successive 
objectives let there be a definite halt (within certain flexi- 
ble limits) to permit a reorganization of the assault eche- 
lon and a hitching up of the rear elements of the battalion. 
Let the advance to the next objective be resumed on 
orders of the battalion commander. 

Second: Train and require assault companies habitu- 
ally and promptly to report, in usable form for purposes 
of fire direction, information of the location of enemy 
automatic weapons and organized areas, as well as their 
own location, and then to lie low until after the battalion 
commander, through his auxiliary unit commanders and 
artillery liaison officer, has brought to bear a concentration 
of auxiliary fire on the target. Should fast tanks be avail- 
able with his battalion, a sortie might be ordered to move 
from a rendezvous in rear in time to strike the target as 
soon as the concentration of auxiliary and artillery fire 
lifts. The rifle company then moves quickly to the as- 
sault, seizes, and consolidates the position. 

It will be noted that the action contemplated here is 
practically the same as that described in paragraph 7, TR 
420-120, previously quoted, the only difference being that 
the call for auxiliary fire support by the assault company 
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is to be considered, not as a final resort after the means at 
hand have been exhausted, but as the normal procedure 
to be promptly and habitually employed in the interest 
of better team work and to save the lives of men. 

Once the basic idea suggested here is adopted, many 
practical expedients for putting it into effect will suggest 
themselves for experimental test. One of the unsolved 
problems of technique in infantry combat is the devising 
of a method by which front line unit commanders may 
promptly and accurately report their own and enemy tar- 
get locations. Various expedients are being used 1n our serv- 
ice, but none of them 1s entirely satisfactory. To speed 
up this very important matter, it is suggested that (in 
the absence of adequate maps), small unit commanders 
be furnished airplane photographs of the area over which 
they are to advance. The photo prints should be made 
to a standard scale, probably 1/10,000, or approximately 
6 inches to the mile ('A inch equals 150 yards) ; they 
should be numbered serially and furnished to all echelons; 
they should have on them an automatically transcribed 
grid system or other control. Company officers and non- 
commissioned officers should be given thorough training 
in reading such photographs, in working out small 
problems involving finding their ground locations on 
such photos, in locating numed target positions, and in 
making accurate overlays showing their solutions. On 
going into action, small unit commanders should be sup- 
plied with sheets of overlay paper with a grid system 
corresponding to that on the photo print. Reports ‘made 
in the form of such overlays should greatly expedite the 
furnishing of accurate information regarding the location 
of front er units and the targets opposing them. The 
receipt of information in such form would delight the 
heart of the battalion commander and the artilleryman. 
The Air Corps would have no difficulty in furnishing the 
necessary photo prints. 

Another practical suggestion to better enable the bat- 
talion commander and his staff to play their part in the 
closely coérdinated team is to furnish them with one or 
two fast command and observation tanks. Such a tank, 
carefully concealed under local cover, would make an ideal 
observation post and would be most useful in taking the 
battalion commander to points on the battlefield, while 
keeping him in touch by radio with his command post. 
The kind of control and direction required to get support- 
ing fires on points of opposition in front of ee. com- 
panies promptly cannot be exercised from a dugout or 
from a command post well to the rear. 

One of the principal objections that will be advanced 
against limited objectives for assault companies by those 
who have had battle experience is the difficulty of selecting 
in advance the right places for halt and reorganization, 
and the difficulties the companies may have in identifying 
the places selected and knowing when they have reached 
them. This objection applies “especially to very rough 
country, or uniformly flat wooded country. In such a 
situation I maintain that the conditions are little different 
from those involved in night operations, and it is sug- 
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gested that the battalion commander wou! justified 
in employing the same measures for codrdin and con. 
trol that are used in night operations. In mor n terrain 
he would adopt the more flexible control attained 
by the assignment of limited objectives. \\ Xperience 
and careful study he should be able to pick he places 
where the advancing troops will be natural! lined tg 
stop before advancing to the next logical ob jcctive, 

Other objections that must be answered are the danger 
of hampering the initiative of the front line unics, and the 
risk of doing irreparable damage to the traditional offen. 
sive spirit of the infantryman. No true inf tryman ig 
going to favor any innovation of tactical doctrine which 
will destroy or seriously impair the initiative of the small 
unit commander, or one which will sacrifice the advantage 
to be gained by pushing aggressively ahead when the 
going is easy. The answer to this is that the assignment 
of limited objectives to assault companies, and 1 the te. 


quirement that they report promptly the location of 
organized points of opposition and call for auxiliary fire 
support imposes only reasonable and proper restrictions on 
the initiative of these leaders. Within the limitations | im- 
posed by the cohesive advance of and the effective team 
work within the battalion, the small unit commander wil 
find ample opportunity for the exercise of all his initiative. 

Such restraints are no new thing in the military sery- 
ice. The requirements of discipline and team work habitu- 
ally impose restraints on individual and organization init 
ative in the interest of the service. Military men are ac 
customed to such procedure and fall in readily with it 
when properly trained. At any rate, we must choose be- 
tween unrestricted individual and small unit initiative on 
the one hand and the larger benefits of effective team work 
on the other. 

The picture presented herein is that of a battalion moy 
ing forward in its zone of action, not like the 
i with its parts disintegrating in combat losing 
contact, and rendering the body sntlless. It has rather th 
self-contained and collective force of a rattlesnake which 
gathers itself into a coil before it strikes and then strikes 
with deadly effectiveness. 

Since the World War, General Frank Parker, a good 
cavalryman, but an able and experienced infantry com 
mander as well, has been emphasizing the doctrine that 
when effective hostile fire is encountered, particul: arly the 
fire of automatic weapons, all material or machine resour 
available (artillery, air, and tanks) should be used 
neutralize or destroy such opposition before the infantn 
man is asked to expose his body to it. When Mr. LI 
George became Minister of Munitions for Great Brit 
in 1915 he gave British industry the following s! logan and 
watchword: “What we stint in materials we squander 
life!” The progressive infantryman may find a thoug 
here that will help him to develop a battle technique bas 
on intelligent use of both man- power and material t 
sources to the surer attainment of victory and to the cer 
tain saving of thousands of doughboys otherwise marked 
for needless slaughter in the next war. 
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tion tniti- 
en are ac- : ‘ 
y wih x PPROXIMATELY five hundred miles south ot Pettit Barracks, Zamboanga, Mindanao, is the home of 
hoose | [\\ Manila, on the Zamboanga Peninsula of the second Companies C and D, 45th Intantry(PS). The members 
tiative onal L iklargest island of the Philippine group, Mindanao, of Company C are Moros; natives professing the Mo 
eam work fq aunety miles from the Sultanate of Sulu, and distant from — hammedan faith; disciples of Mohamet, whose teachings 
or a : r é' 
, re North Borneo two hundred and fifty miles to the are set forth in the Koran. Company D 1s a Christiar 
lion n northeast, acm ha ay = he at <A the chain of Filipino company. 
—— sands forming the Sulu Archipelago, where cocoanuts - : 
“ys 5 pois The strength of the United States Army in the Philip 
locine ll fall and monkeys bawl; where lizards fly and the natives . : 
Sage, pines is approximately twelve thousand. Of this number 
ather the lie; where is schooled the bouncing fish, which inflates Ce Eve | led n ) 
ke which tself into a ball and cavorts over the beaches National aes Cayce 9 are American troops le re 
en s League style—there the United States still retains a post mainder native. Of the native component, Company C, 
which 1s garrisoned by two native Doughboy companies 45th Infantry, is the only Moro organization 
ve which ps ai to the tune of It was during the first year of Genseal Pershing’s ad 
try . Oh, the monkeys have no tails in Zamboanga, ministration as rnor of the Moro Province, 1g09, tl lat 
0 a ee 
rine that h, the monkeys have no tails in Zamboanga, the parent company of Company C, the 52nd Company 
a. Oh, the monkeys have no tails M S T. I 
ularly They were bitten off by whales. ( oro Scouts), was organized at amparan, Lanao, 
resout Oh, the monkeys have no tails in Zamboanga, Mindanao, by the late Lieutenant Colonel ‘ ‘Papa”’ Fletch 
t which is but one of the many verses parodied by the er, PS., then first lieutenant. This company operated in 
American Soldier stationed in the Philippines on a song the province where organized until 1914, taking part in 
f. 7 ° : 
. the Spar seal used to sing of Zamboanga, the first verse many engagements and capturing many outlaw leaders 
whee t which goes like this: In 1914 the 52nd Company was sent to Augut Barracks 


No te vayas, no te vayas de Zamboanga, 
Que me puedes, que me puedes olvidar; 
No te vayas, no te vayas, si me dejas ‘6 

Que yo sin ti no puedo estar. Can you fancy a company 
not leave, oh, do not leave fair Zamboanga, f ldi f h 

et me not, forget me not, my dear; or so 11ers, none or whom 


{ 
] 
Do not leave, oh, do not leave, for if you leave me 
t 


Zamboanga will be sad and drear.) ever gets drunk?” 
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ABOVE: Entrance to Fort Pilar 
RIGHT: First Sergeant Demao 


Jolo, Sulu, P.I., becoming part of the 
13th Battalion (PS) upon its organiza- 
tion on the 14th of April, 1914. This 
battalion took part in numerous en- 
gagements in the establishment of law 
and order in the Sulu archipelago. In 
1918 the battalion was moved to Pettit 
Barracks, and after the organizational 
shake-up of 1919, 1921 and 1922, the 
sist and s2nd companies were consoll- 
dated, shoniley giving birth to Com- 
pany C, 45th Infantry. 

Can you fancy a company of soldiers 
none of whom ever gets drunk, whose 
members wear neither the cap nor the 
service hat while drilling, and who are 
accustomed to play ball with their feet 
and dance with their hands? 

No. A devout Moro soldier can’t 
get drunk! This, because Allah, in the 
has strictly and specific ally pro- 
hibited the use of intoxic ating liquors 
by his followers. 

As for headgear, the Koran requires 
the individual secking forgiveness to 
remain covered, kneel, and place his 
forehead to the ground while praying. 
Because the devout Moro soldier be- 
lieves that the brim of the service hat or 
cap will “‘short-circuit” his contact with 
Allah, he objects to wearing these 
standard articles of issue and, in lieu 
thereof, substitutes a turban made indi- 
vidually from a square piece of khaki 
cloth. 

And their dancing! WHOOPEE! 

Whereas, in the States, we dance 
with our feet and play ball with our 
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A painted ship on a painted sea—Zamboanga 
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hands, here the Moros 1 
cedure! Yes, indeed, th 

their hands and the dar 
making with their ha: id 
many contortions, givit 

tions to the body. The 

least. They agitate the | 

with the music, and so 
accompany the movement 
bamboo castanets. 


Peculiar to this Dough! 
the absence of neckties a1 
a bolo bayonet. Believing that sh ald 
they die while harnessed 1 cravat 





their soul will be foreve: trangled 
they are reluctant to add the blackimm™ 
crepe to their uniform. Because the Th 
rugged, jungled country requires a cut 


ting we capon, the bolo | Dayonet ts pre 
scribed. ; 
Not even a graduate of the now { 
mous Cooks’ and Bakers’ School 
signed the command of this unique 
organization will find the mess problen 
easy to solve. It conforms to the Korat 
in that pork food products of Ps 
taboo. This, of course, means men 
of baconless eggs, porkless beans 
hamless sandwiches. And Hot D 
too, are out! Not that they are a by 
product of the forbidden flesh, but | 
cause their manufacture was crudely 
rather abhorrently, depicted to 
Moro soldier. It occurred in this ws 
One night the company attended 
ciné (movie). The first reel shown 
was an animated cartoon depicting ; 
huge meat grinder into which wer 
being fed quite a variety of canines 
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L. cyrbs: oc family. The finished product turned out by 
c the pr the cl . ! 
ance wrt cis opers-'on was a long series of Hot Dogs! The follow- 
Bid ith ng day Ness Sergeant Tacorean received a forced issue 

S$ 

a of of franké:.:ters from the Quartermaster. He served them 
ind a ./ 
ate ms |; Hot og. Their appearance on the table precipitated 
aied 9 dogs, the dishes, and the mess hall stools flew 
al t 2 
(os Mlk tough che windows, splattering and splintering on the 
51 timegmmg MONS t. When the men caught their beloved 
Mes theygmmcmpany stree 8 












int, they gently, very gently, beat him until he 
bled, then proceeded to nurse his wounds in a kitchen 
boiler of scalding water, applied head first! While con- 
vilescing he was sincerely, yet assuredly, informed that 
he next time “barking” was heard in the mess hall, the 
company W ould go Juramentado en masse. 

These braves have as much use for knives, forks and 
spoons when messing as a monkey has for a lawn-mower. 
They seem to take the joy out of life. These feeding 
uxiliaries are issued to the men who are individually re- 
gonsible to the mess sergeant for them, but never do 
they use them! They lock them in their lockers less they 
furnish metal to some unscrupulous savage for the mak- 


vith crude mess SErE 
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hel 7 ing of a bolo or kris. They prefer to eat as they dance 
is unique _with their hands! 

. problem Company C’s first sergeant is a character. Sergeant 
he Koran fag De™20 has been top-kick for nineteen years. He is mar- 
of pig ae ned (of course) and is the proud father of ten children. 
ns menus fall He ‘runs’ ’ the outfit not only by virtue of his being the 
eans, and ag company commander’s right- -hand man, but, being a 
lot Dogs, faim datu (chieftain) and a pandita (priest), in+his own right, 
are a by- Mm be keeps the men in line tribally and secularly as well. 
1, but be- fe performs marriages, officiates at funerals, and circum- 
- crudely, HMMM cises the male offspring. 

1 to the The atmosphere at the monthly physical inspection is 
this way: unique. Unlike the white soldier who is indifferent and 
ttended a HMM the negro trooper who is proud to display his physique, 
el shown HMMM the sensitive Moro has scruples about appearing in the 
Picting 2 MM buff before members of his own sex. This inhibition 
a ol springs from the quaint idea that the observer of his un- 
R es of 


clothed body thereby acquires a proprietary interest in the 
subject's harem. To the undying credit of the service, be 


itsaid that the officers of the Army Medical Corps have 
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shown admirable restraint as regards taking advantage of 
this prerogative. 

According to their bible, the Moro is allowed to have 
four wives and as many concubines as he can support. In 
order that he may secure his women the man must pay 
Ongsod (dowry) to the father of the bride. The marriage 
is usually performed immediately following the payment 
to the father of the dowry, which varies in cash from five 
pesos ($2.50) to one thousand pesos ($500.00), or it may 
be in the form of presents such as one cow, two carabaos, 
three sacks of rice, et cetera. In many cases, however, 
where the man is unable to raise the amount of the dowry 
in cash or kind, if he be thought well of by the parents 
of the girl, “‘jaw-bone”’ is allowed. 

Divorce is simple. If man no longer cares for a wife, he 
tells her to leave. She does. However, if the wife mis- 
conducts herself, thereby arousing the ire of her spouse, 
and he does not care to expel her from his household, he is 

rmitted to retain her as a Sandil (slave). If there be 
children (and rarely are there none) the husband may 
keep them, provided he paid a dowry. On the other 
hand, if the dowry was “jaw-bone” then the wife may 
keep them. Under no circumstances can a husband expel 
a wife during her pregnancy or during the three weeks’ 
period following delivery. If a woman desires separation 
she must return double the dowry. 

When a Moro gets disgusted with life, he doesn’t kill 
himself. He gets himself killed. Believing that if he 
exterminates an unbeliever, he will immediately be trans- 
ported to Paradise where his harem will be limited only 
by the number of infidels he has boloed, he proceeds to 
the residence of his priest. Having had his eyebrows and 
scalp shaved by the minister of the Koran, he wraps his 
body with hempen rope as a protective armor, conceals 
his bolo underneath the coil, drapes himself with a white 
sarong, and proceeds to town. Having arrived in that 
section of the community that he has decided to favor 
with his homicidal activities, he utters a bloodcurdling 
war-cry, draws his weapon and begins cutting down all in 
his path. He has gone Juramentado! By the time he 
himself is felled he usually rates about half a dozen virgins 
in his heavenly harem! 


Px 


Atmosphere 


“If it wasn’t for Stevie Nason I wouldn't stay five minutes with an army that smelt 
like this! An army ought to have a smell that you could get used to; but this army 
keeps getting new ones, and the newest one’s always the worst! I can't get to like 
it, and I'm ready to go home. I'd go home right now if Stevie was here. That is, 1 
would if he would let me. No, by God, I'd go anyway!’’"—RasBe IN ARMS, BY 








Duties of An Adjutant 


By Captain M. E. Conase 
C4. 


HIS article is designed to deal with the duties and 

responsibilities of the adjutant of any independent 

command (not commanded by a general officer) or 
the adjutant of a regiment or separate battalion which 
may be a part of a larger command. In the case of a 
command the size of a brigade or division, the duties of 
the adjutant are the function of an assigned member of 
the Adjutant General’s Department who is assumed to 
be a specialist in that work. For the other commands 
mentioned, any junior officer, regularly assigned to such 
organization, may be detailed to perform the duties of 
adjutant and it is for him that the following remarks are 
intended with the hope that they may prove of some 
small benefit, particularly to younger officers with little 
or ‘no experience prior to such detail. The duties of the 
adjutant of a battalion within a regiment are not num- 
erous and are comparatively simple, therefore, they will 
not be mentioned in this article. 

Qualifications. An officer detailed as adjutant of any 
command is placed in a position which requires many 
personal attributes among which may be enumerated the 
following: 

a. Tact. 

b. Diplomacy. 

c. A complete knowledge of both Army and Training 
Regulations immediately pertaining to his branch 
and unit and the ability readily to find data in other 
regulations and manuals whenever this may be re- 
quired. 

d. A cheerful disposition and an even temper, coupled 
with a readiness and ability at all times to subordi- 
nate personal arrangements and desires on short no- 
tice at the call of duty. 

e. The ability to write a legible hand. (This will en- 
able the office clerks to transcribe manuscript with 
a minimum of errors and lost time). 

f. An exhaustive knowledge of the locality in which 
serving. This includes acquaintance with the lead- 
ing civilians, newspaper personnel, chiefs of police 
and responsible officers of civic bodies. 

g- A good memory for names and faces, since it usu- 
ally falls to his lot to introduce guests at receptions, 
balls and like functions. 

An adjutant, in order to function efficiently and logi- 
cally with respect to subordinate units, should have 
served at least one year with a subordinate unit, preferably 
as a unit commander. 

An officer with an extensive and continuing medical 
record or one who is habitually on sick report should not 
be detailed as an adjutant, for the duties often require 
the ability to withstand both physical and mental fatigue, 


particularly in time of war when a headquarters is op- 
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erating under high pressure for extended pe 
Relation to the Commanding Officer. | 


virtually the private, confidential and soc ecretary 
the commanding officer and the buffer betw: <n the ¢ 
manding officer and the rest of the command 

When first reporting for duty the adjutan: should g 
tain a statement of general policies from th mman 
ing officer and, thereafter, not bother him with routin 
details. It will, of course, be necessary to call on the co; 


manding officer for decisions as special cases arise, by 
these should be kept at the minimum consistent with 3 
nounced policies. The commanding officer must, how 
ever, be kept informed of actions taken by the adjutan 
other than mere routine, as otherwise, when not so j; 
formed, embarrassing situations may arise which coyl 
easily have been avoided. 

In the event of a new commanding officer being a 
signed and assuming command it is an old custom of th 
service and a very courteous gesture for each member d 
the staff to offer his resignation as a staff officer to th 
new commander in order that he may have the oppor 
tunity of making his own staff selections. 

The usual form of the resignation, if written, is a 
follows: 

“To: The Commanding Officer. 
Due to the advent of a new commanding of 
cer and following a custom of the service, I here 
with respectfully tender my resignation as ad 
jutant of this command.” 


The foregoing would not apply to post quartermaster 
surgeons, finance officers or the like who, by virtue 0 
being the seniors of their respective staff corps on dut 
with the command, are automatically placed in the | 
sitions of staff officers, but it does apply to any staff oft 
cer who holds his position as a result of appointment ot 
detail by the commanding officer. 

If the commanding officer does not see fit to accep 
the resignation and desires the present incumbent to con 
tinue in office he will usually return the resignation in 
formally with a penciled note to that effect. 

Relation to the Staff. The adjutant is, in effect, the 
chief of staff, unless there be a field officer available for 
the position of executive officer, and as such exercises ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over the staff activities. The 
technical work of the various staff officers is not properly 
a concern of the adjutant. Staff officers are, like the ad- 
jutant, the personal advisors of the commanding officer 
in matters pertaining to their respective activities. 

Relation to Other Officers. All officers of the post of 
regiment look to the adjutant for definite and correct 1 
formation as to orders, regulations, customs of the set 
vice, etc., and the adjutant must keep himself well x 
formed and be always ready and willing to give advice 
or look up obscure points pertaining to the service, parti 
ularly for the benefit of newly appointed officers. An 
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djucant 20 do much either to advance or mar the offi- 
qi or so. al harmony in the command, and one who is 
continua quibbling with officers creates discontent. 
A persor word or phone call will often accomplish more 
in the w. Of codperation and codrdination than will an 
ghcial leccer 


As far as humanly possible rosters should be kept on 
i) duties. Often a command will contain one or more 
dhcers who are always ready and willing for any duty 
nwhich they may be assigned. This creates a tendency 
assign them to all of the “short-notice” or unpleasant 
ieails, which is a situation to be studiously avoided. Al- 
though the officer concerned might not object, the chances 
yea hundred to one that his wife will (if he is married) 
ind there goes a large part of the social harmony. Bach- 
dors should not be discriminated against in this respect. 
The fact that they are not married does not make them 
say more available for duty than is the married officer. 

As soon as orders are received assigning a new officer 
tthe post or regiment the adjutant should at once write 
the officer a letter giving as much information about the 
post as possible including routes thereto in case the officer 
s driving a car on his change of station. He should be 
sked for a reply giving the size of his family, date of ar- 
val, method of arrival, etc., and if arrival is by train the 
djutant should arrange transportation for the officer and 
mily as well as for his baggage. Arrangements should 
be made to have his quarters available for his immediate 
xcupancy including bedding, dishes and a small amount 
of groceries which would suffice until the officer himself 
could make his arrangements after arrival. If some officer 
ready at the post is acquainted with the arriving officer 
itis a pleasant custom for him to take the new officer into 
his own quarters until the assigned quarters are ready for 
xcupancy. 

On the arrival of the new officer the adjutant should 
we that he is advised of the prevailing customs as to ofh- 
cal and social calls and should have orders ready assign- 
ng him to a unit for duty. 

Duties, Official. Under the present regulations a regi- 
mental adjutant, in addition to his duties as adjutant, com- 
mands the band only, although it is the custom in some 
regiments for the adjutant to also command the head- 
ry battery or company, and the noncommissioned 
staff, 

The adjutant is charged with the keeping of all head- 
quarters records, rosters, details and the like. He handles 
il correspondence insofar as the commanding officer has 
kelegated that duty to him. (Some commanding officers 
prefer to open and personally answer all mail addressed to 
“The Commanding Officer.”)) Whenever possible the 
mmanding officer should permit the adjutant to handle 
il matters of a routine nature such as records, rosters, de- 
tals, routine indorsements, orders, etc. As Colonel Moss 
tas stated in his book on the subject—‘‘An officer to 
whom a certain amount of authority cannot be delegated, 
ad who is not allowed to assume a certain amount of 
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responsibility, is not fit to fill the position of adjutant and 
should be relieved at once.” 

It must be remembered that the official duties of the 
adjutant pertain to the office only, and should not be 
promiscuously discussed outside of office hours as, in this 
way, confidential information may very easily be dissemi- 
nated to the detriment of the service. This comes under 
the head of gossip which is a pernicious habit, always 
leads to misunderstanding and trouble and is to be strong- 
ly condemned and studiously avoided. 

It usually falls to the lot of the adjutant (if not, to the 
plans and training officer) to make details for boards of 
officers, courts-martial, target practice, etc., and, for this 
reason, the adjutant should have a good working knowl- 
edge of the requirements in each case and of the capabili- 
ties of the various officers in order that proper assign- 
ments may be made to permit the required work to pro- 
gress smoothly. It is sometimes desirable to detail young 
officers with little or no experience as members of boards, 
etc., in order to broaden their knowledge, but this should 
not be done if, by so doing, a financial or legal tangle 
might result. 

An adjutant has certain restricted powers as a notary 
public. The following is quoted from the Manual for 
Courts-Martial, 1928: “The adjutant of any command 
shall have the power to administer oaths for the purposes 
of the administration of military justice and for other pur- 
poses of military administration, and in foreign places 
where the Army may be serving, shall have the general 
powers of a notary public or of a consul of the United 
States in the administration of oaths, the execution of 
legal instruments, the attestation of documents, and all 
other forms of notarial acts to be executed by persons 
subject to military law. 

“An assistant adjutant has no authority as such to 
administer oaths. (Dig. J. A. G. 1919, p. 135.)” 

Paragraph 4, AR 250-5 states—“‘Hereafter no enlisted 
man shall be * * * permitted * * *to engage in any 
* * * performance in civil life * * * when the same shall 
interfere with the customary * * * engagement of local 
civilians in the respective * * * professions.” Insuring 
compliance with the spirit of this prohibition, in so far as it 
applies to Army bands, neither the mere assertion that it 
is not intended to employ other musicians, nor the fact 
that the Army bands are to furnish music without emolu- 
ment, should be accepted. 

In this connection, the adjutant acting in the dual ca- 
pacity of adjutant and as commanding officer of the band, 
should call on the. secretary of the local musicians’ union 
and establish an understanding with him It has been the 
experience of the writer that, without exception, the local 
unions are willing to meet the military more than half 
way and agree that in cases where Army bands have been 
requested to furnish the music for a function or ceremony 
and when such request has been approved by the com- 
manding officer of the post and forwarded to the union 
for its approval, such approval will be forthcoming. How- 
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ever, it should be thoroughly agreed that the post com- 
mander will not sanction such requests unless it can be 
shown that the function or ceremony is of a military or 
semi-military nature. With such an understanding there 
should be no cause for friction between the military and 
local civilians musicians. Of course when the troops par- 
ticipate in a parade or ceremony as a military force or unit, 
there is no question as to the use of the military band in 
connection therewith and as an integral part of the mili- 
tary formation. Objection has occasionally been raised 
against the use of a member of an Army band (Cornetist) 
to blow “‘taps’’ at the funeral of a civilian when such civil- 
ian is entitled to and has been furnished a firing squad by 
the military garrison, the contention being that, al- 
though the firing squad should be furnished, the mu- 
sician could equally well be hired from among the mem- 
bers of the local union. This contention is incorrect as, 
in this case, the musician is an integral part of the military 
formation and should be furnished with each firing squad. 
An organization bugler is customarily furnished, but it 
occasionally happens that none is available at the time 
and therefore a member of the band is substituted. 

Duties, Social. As mentioned above, the adjutant can 
do much to aid the social harmony and contentment of 
his command. He should be continually on the alert to 
arrange for social gatherings, whenever the situation re- 
quires it. 

When post parties are being given in honor of a visiting 
dignitary, the representative civilians of the community 
should invariably be invited. This will go far toward mak- 
ing the civil community ““Army-minded” and will be a 
great aid in obtaining their codperation when needed. 


In extending formal invitations outside of the military 
family personal likes and dislikes cannot be permitted to 
affect in any way the list of guests without voiding the 
basic reason for such invitations. Guests, other than those 
of individuals, are usually invited due to the position 
which they hold in the community and their personal 
traits should not be considered. 


The adjutant should keep an up-to-date invitation list 
which includes the civilians mentioned above and, in ad- 
dition, officers of the various government and state activi- 


ties in the neighborhood. 


If stationed near a naval base or station, a careful check 
of changes in naval commanders must be kept in order 
that official calls may be exchanged without delay. In 
this connection particular attention is called to Section II, 
AR 605-125, which prescribes visits of courtesy with our 
own or foreign naval vessels. 

Organization of the Office. There is a very pronounced 
tendency to accumulate large office forces and assign in- 
dividuals to certain types of work, thereby causing them 
to specialize. This results in the members of the office 
force learning their own jobs well but learning nothing 
else, with the result that, in case of sickness or furlough, 
the man taking over the work must undergo a course of 
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training prior to his satisfactory performanc: 
The ideal, of course, would be a force just 
turn out all required work during office hour: 
ber being thoroughly familiar with all of the o 
Unfortunately this ideal situation cannot b 
long as enlisted men get sick, go absent wit 
desert and decide not to reénlist; hence there 
men in the office force who are new to the wo: 


Each organization in the regiment should 
man for duty in regimental headquarters as 
clerk and thus establish a reservoir of qualified 
typists from which necessary replacements may be drawn 
as needed. Neither permanent nor student clerks should 
be allowed to specialize, but should be rotated on various 
duties within the office in order to insure that there wil! 
always be a man capable of handling any department of 
the work at any time. The amount of clerical labor may 
be materially cut down by the extensive use of rubber 
stamps and printed or mimeographed forms. Great stress 
should be laid on the War Department decimal filing 
system. This system is highly efficient if properly used 
but can be terribly “balled up” by a filing clerk who does 


not thoroughly understand his duties. 
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A typical office force would be: 


1 Sergeant Major 
1 Detail clerk 

1 Filing clerk 

2 Typists 

1 Messenger 


Orderly 


i Student clerk from each organization 


oa 


Records. War Department requirements as to records 
to be kept change from time to time, but in general a rec- 
ord must be kept of everything happening in or passing 
through the office. 


Complete files of all orders, memoranda, bulletins, ar- 
culars, details of all kinds and of all correspondence are 
essential and should be checked from time to time to 
verify the completeness thereof. The same applies to 
Army Regulations, Training Regulations, Technical Reg- 
ulations and Training Manuals. 

Signature. The subject of signatures is covered in AR 
340-15. In general the adjutant signs “By order of the 
commanding officer” on all papers passing to a subord- 
inate officer or unit immediately under his headquarters, 
and the commanding officer personally signs correspond- 
ence passing to other units, posts or to higher authority. 

Personal Service. The adjutant can be of great assist- 
ance to the personnel of the command in the way of hav- 
ing available various kinds of general information and 
data, as railroad and ferry schedules, transportation costs 
to various points, sight-seeing trips of interest, etc It is 
also a great advantage to have on hand a supply of blank 
checks and deposit slips on the local banks, as well as tele- 
graph and radio forms. 
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| 7 HEN this season of each year rolls ‘round, it 
always 


/ brings with it a picture of the time we fought 
at San Mateo, on December 19, 1899, just 35 
years ago—when General Lawton was killed. We older 
ones Set gti in our minds’ eyes, as he stood at the to 

of the hill west of the town and watched us file down to 
the low lend and open a ball to the tune of rifle fire. A 
magnificent figure of a man; well over six feet in height, 
ind weighing nigh onto 230 pounds. Wearing a long, 
yellow slicker in the heavy rain, and with a high cloth 
helmet surmounting his head, he seemed almost like a 
giant, silhouetted against the early morning sky. 

Then, a few hours later, a different picture. . . . as he lay 
in the building, across the river, in the town taken by his 
troops—the building from which was fired the shot that 
killed him. In his last sleep he looked even larger, and 
with a dignity more profound and impressive than when 
we had turned, in our march down the trail, to look back 
and see him on the hilltop. Through his heart was the 
wound that killed him. No larger than a pencil is round, 
= not a drop of blood to mark its entrance. Thought 
“Isn't it strange that such a little thing can slay such 
,man as he?” The passing years have not lessened our 
regard and respect, | aye, affection; for Lawton was a man; 
areal man; a man’s man; a soldier that loved to soldier, 
and loved his soldiers. 

As a stripling of 18 he had fought in the Civil War 
ind was awarded the Medal of Honor for superb gal- 
lantry at Atlanta. He had ranged over our Western 
plains against the Indian, had campaigned against the 
Apaches, day in and day out, following their trail with a 
pertinacity, vigilance, and courage, that made him stand 
out even in that famous group of officers who finally 
brought to bay and coralled the last of these Apache 
tribes. 

In the Spanish-American War Lawton served in Cuba, 
and again led his men to victory, through heavy fighting 
and against the odds of open assault against a well in- 
trenched and courageous foe. But with the surrender of 
the Spaniards there ensued the quiet of days controlled 
by the necessity of civil administration. Such a spirit as 
Lawton’s chafed and became restive at the physical in- 
activity. He wanted for a foe in his front that demanded 
men and rifles and sabers, instead of pencils, pens, paper, 
and administrative orders. So, he got transferred for duty, 
and traveled twelve thousand miles, half- -way around the 
globe, to the Philippines ~here things were happening. 
It was while on his way from Cuba that he stopped off 
at Montgomery, Alabama. The Legislature of the State 
Was in session at the time, and he was wanted to address 
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The Death of Lawton— 


A Reminiscence. 


the two chambers. His opening words are well re- 
membered. “‘I am not an orator, just a soldier; not a hero, 
just a regular!” 

In the Philippines Lawton found action. His ‘“North- 
ern Advance,” capturing towns as it swept up Western 
Luzon, brings back to the Philippine veterans clear- 
visioned recollections of daily fights, short rations, and 
physical hardships that tested the hearts, consciences, and 
bodies of men. The cavalry led the way, with the dough- 
boys pressing on behind. Weariness counted for naught. 
Lawton was at the head, with that indomitable spirit of 
his to keep everlastingly at the enemy. It was a War of 
Movement all the time—a school in which “Black Jack” 
Pershing learned his trade. In after years it was a privi- 
lege and an honor for any old veteran to be able to say 
that he was in “Lawton’s Northern Advance’’—the ad- 
vance that later forced Aguinaldo, in his flight, to for- 
sake even his wagon train of silver pesos and take to the 
mountains where he remained in hiding until captured 
bodily, a year or so later, by Freddie Funston. 

On the banks of Mariquina River, about 14 miles from 
Manila, is the town of San Mateo, for many years a thorn 
in the side of the Spaniards. With the outbreak of the 
Insurrection against American supremacy, troops of in- 
surgents flocked to San Mateo and constantly defied 
American authority. Now and then it had been tem- 
porarily occupied by our forces, and then evacuated. 
Lying so close to Manila, it formed a part of the Mari- 
quina Line, and became a menace to American troops 
operating in that vicinity, as well as to those that might 
be scouting the small towns that lay between Manila 
and the mountains. To the north of San Mateo another, 
smaller town—Montalban, was also in possession of the 
insurgents. The two places, flying the Insurrecto flag, 
and patrolled constantly by soldiers in the red uniforms 
of Aguinaldo’s forces, were two active and flagrant insults 
to the men from the States. They continued to afford 
comfort and safety to any band of marauders or guerillas 
that cared to swoop down on the smaller villages for re- 
cruits and supplies. 

Accordingly, after Lawton had returned from his swift 
advance to the north, it was decided to take San Mateo 
and Montalban, and Lawton was directed to arrange for 
the party. At his direction, Lieutenant Colonel Herbert 
H. Sargent, of Hardin’s 29th Volunteer Infantry, took 
two companies of Hawthorne’s battalion, and, in the lat- 
ter part of November, 1899, made his reconnaissance. 

San Mateo lay in a small flat valley on the east bank 
of the Mariquina River, in a bend made by the stream as 
is fowed southward toward the larger Pasig River. The 
banks were lined with tall bamboos, affording shelter 
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from observation by an enemy approaching from the di- 
rection of Manila. Just back mj the bamboos, between 
them and the town, were well made intrenchments, 
strongly revetted with split cane. Within the town were 
a few stone buildings; one of them was within a short 
distance of the river bank. It developed later that this 
was the headquarters building of a insurrectionary 
forces. 

Just across the river from San Mateo was an open cul- 
tivated area about 500 yards in depth, and almost flat 
with rice fields, sugar cane, and tomato patches. Through 
these led a narrow trail toward Manila. On each side of 
the trail, before it reached the open cultivated ground, 
was a dense tropical growth, though without foliage high 
enough to protect from view an advance by large bodies 
of troops. 

The river was a swift flowing stream about 85 yards in 
width. Ordinarily it was not very deep, but after a 
heavy and sudden rainfall it became a roaring torrent. 
On the American side the banks were steep, six to eight 
feet high, and thinly lined with bamboos. Sargent’s re- 
connaissance failed to locate a ford as it was impracticable 
for our troops to gain the river’s edge without being sub- 
jected to heavy fire from the town. Colonel Sargent knew, 
however, that there must be a ford in the vicinity. One 
had previously been reported and the fact that rice and 
sugar cane were being cultivated just opposite the town 
was additional evidence on the point. 

On December 17 the General sent for Colonel Sargent 
and told him that he (Sargent) would take command of 
a body of troops from the 29th Volunteer Infantry and 
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move to San Mateo on Monday night, the : 
his march to arrive opposite the town, on th 
just before daylight. Here he would be 1 | 
battalion of the 27th Volunteer Infantry. Tw d 
one mounted and one dismounted, of the 11th Voly; 
Cavalry, under Colonel Lockett, were to act in 
with the infantry forces. 


Sargent chose the 2nd Battalion, commande: |, Maior 
Harry L. Hawthorne, an officer of much experience jp 
Philippine warfare. He started his column from the L, 


Loma Line that night at ten o'clock. It was pit 
dark, with rain coming down in torrents. The first few 
miles were along the road towards the village of Noy. 
liches, and then the column left the road, near the barr 
of Tali Papa, to go along, as best it could, an indiscernj. 
ble footpath across country. Lights were impossi ble, even 
had they been permitted, and the troops floundered 
stumbled, and sloshed their way in the mud and wate 
of submerged fields and rice paddies. The only sounds 
were muttered oaths of men as they slipped, fell, and te. 
gained their footing. 


h black 


After some six hours of continuous marching the 
column reached the high hill west of the town. Thexi it 
halted, on the reverse slope. Day had not yet tinted the 
mountain tops across the river, and all the world seemed 
deluged from a dripping sky. Sheltered by tall cogon 
grass, in a small ravine, on the near side of the hill, a 
few small fires were lighted and the company cooks pre- 
pared hot coffee. Never before, or since—not even in the 
great World War—did a drink of hot Java taste so good, 
and never was one more needed. For many it was their 
first fight. In a half hour or so they would file down that 
hill and deploy for battle under fire. They felt certain 
some would not return, and nearly everyone thought he 
would be the one to “get his.” The hot drink cheered 
and invigorated them, warming their insides and counter. 
acting the cold and wet that tenn spirits as well as 
raiment. 
















At the break of day the leading troops started down the 
trail. One platoon was sent to the right to take position 
on one of the two smaller hills and another to occupy the 
one on the left. These two small heights resembled the 
firm breasts of a young giantess. Between them—from 
the throat of a swelling bust, as it were—the column 
moved slowly forward. 

In the meantime, the cavalry, under Colonel Lockett 
had gone northward to effect a river crossing near Montdl- 
ban and drive to the mountains any Filipino forces en- 
countered there. Having done this, the cavalry was t 
march southward and attack San Mateo on its northem 
flank, while the infantry was to attack from low ground 
opposite the town and force the river crossing. 

Just as the last company of Hawthorne's battalion 
cleared the hill and started down the slope, the whole 
column for some unknown reason halted. Perhaps 2 
whisper had gone down the line, from man to man 
“General Lawton is here!” At any rate, the sinuous line 
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I st c two or three seconds, 
ane :an, as if moved by the 
: se, turned and looked 
There he stood, on the 
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troops into action. While other 
oficers of lesser rank were back 
in Manila, still asleep in their 
beds, he, with his indefatigable 
energy and high courage, had 
cme through mire and muck to 
cbserve the fighting qualities of 
is new troops. The night before 
the ie come general at Ma- 
nila had suggested to him that, on 

ccount of the torrential rains, it 
might be wise to call off the expe- 
dition: rg to Lawton, the fighter 
and field soldier, this debcumant 


d counter- 
as well as 


down the 
e position 
ccupy the 
mbled the 
*m—tfrom 
e column 


1 Lockett 
r Montal- 
forces en- 
ry was to MM was not to be seriously considered. 


Orders had been issued for the 


; northern 


ww groun capture of the town and they 
ought not be countermanded be- 

battali " HM cause of adverse weather condi- 
the whole tlons ‘The men are on their 
Perhaps 3 way, and | prefer to go on with 





them 


was his answer. 
No wonder those men, young 
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Top General Lau fon. 


CENTER—ZInfantry Action in typi 
il Philippine terrain 
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and inexperienced though they 
were, took fresh courage from his 
brave heart, swung to their job, 
and briskly slid along their slip- 
pery footway. 

Just as the leading squads of 
the first company le aped from the 
undergrowth and into the rice 
fields that lay between them and 
the nearest bank of the river, a 
woman from the 
town, with two earthen pots in 
her hands, to get water from the 


came down 


running stream. Since days be- 
yond reckoning women have gone 
with vessels to get water. Oft 
times they have thus helped make 
history. And this F ilipino mujer, 
on that early gray morning, fol- 


As she knelt 


at the river’s edge, she raised her 


low ed the tre adition. 


sleepy eyes to gaze across the 
water at the grass covered hills 


beyond. Startled, 


she saw com- 
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ing through the mists rising from the rain soaked fields a 
line of ghostly figures with rifles in their hands. Silently 
they debouched into the open and deployed without word 
of command, and started to cross them toward her. The 
woman with a shriek dropped the filled vessel and, 
wildly swinging the empty pot, dashed towards the 
town, calling in a frenzy of fear and alarm, “‘Americanos 
—soldados! Americanos— soldados!”’ 

The drowsy sentinels under their shelters of bamboo 
thatch, awoke with a shiver and took up the alarm, firing 
their Mausers and Remingtons into the air, and inter- 
spersed their shots with frightened yells of “Americanos! 
Americanos!” Instantly, like hornets from a nest, from 
all parts of the town came red shirted and red trousered 
Insurrectos, firing as they rushed toward their trenches. 

The American soldiers struggled through the tangle of 
brush and advanced without firing. Over their heads 
cracked the bullets—the Mauser’s like the fiery pop of an 
expert teamster’s whip, the Remington’ s like the zoom of 
a twanged wire. Moving steadily in skirmish line, and as 
regularly as if at maneuvers, these recruits, go°/, of whom 
had never fired a hostile shot, continued their march 
toward the river. Then came the command “double 
time,” and with a yell reminiscent of the “Rebel yell” of 
Civil War days—for the major portion of them came 
from Dixie Land—they rushed forward. Stopped by the 
stream they threw themselves on the ground and opened 
fire from the cover of the bank on the left of the line. 

Then began a search for the ford. Major Hawthorne, 
moving along the river bank oblivious to enemy fire, 
finally found a faint trail that led to a crossing. A lieu- 
tenant with a detachment from Company G, and Captain 
Kenan of Company E, despite a minor wound, hastened 
to the point indicated by Hawthorne. Into the river they 
went, the men holding their rifles above their heads as the 
water surged up to their arm pits. Their fire ceased as 
they began the crossing, but from the direction of Mont- 
alban, on the left, could be heard the cavalry’s carbines. 
The mounted squadron was coming on a trot, and its 
crackling fire sounded like canefields burning before a 
high wind. The Insurgents did not wait. Those still able 
to run took to the hills, their exit being speeded by the 
cavalry on their dashing little Filipino mounts. 

Each platoon chief, as he emerged from his watery 
route, gathered his men together, by whistle and signal, 
and began to comb the town. The enemy had vanished. 
Even some of the wounded Filipinos, partly garbed in a 
red uniform, were mostly covered with the snow white 
clothing of the unoffending civilian to add color to the 
protestations of being “ amigo" to all Americans. In the 
one and only church, an imposing one of stone and mor- 
tar, lay a dead Insurrecto. Right in front of the altar, on 
his back, face upwards, he a stretched out, just one 
wound in his body, under the left nipple. He, also, was 
garbed in white, but underneath this emblem of friendli- 
ness could be discerned the red uniform of the Insurgent 
forces. 
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Outposts were quickly established about th: 
then, by small groups, the American soldic: 
drift toward the headquarters building, wh. 
the body of General Lawton. The fight had 
several hours, and he had followed the “age 
serve the progress of an interesting conflict. \\’>|| 


KING 
into the open, about two hundred yards a the lit le 
brook, and into a rice field, he afforded a macnificer 
target for any rifleman who knew how to aim » Mang 
From the headquarters building came the shot that kil 


him—a single bullet, right through the heart 
that building he was taken in death. 


A few minutes before he fell Lieutenant Breck nridg 
one of his aides, had been wounded. The Genera! a. 
went to him and then, with characteristic coolness ap 
composure, reassured the other young officers that 
wound was not a fatal one; “For,” said he, “his th . 
not ashy, and when one is mort: ally wounded his countep. 
ance becomes an ashy gray.” ’ Then came his own death 
blow. One of his aides noticed him pass his hand across his 
face in a peculiar manner, and asked if there was any. 
thing the matter with him. He replied, “I am shot,” ¢ 
sank to the ground, dying almost instantly. 





















It was rumored and generally believ ed among the 
soldiers that the shot that killed their General was fired 
by an American deserter. From one of the companies on 
the La Loma Line, a few weeks before, a desperate charac. 
ter had abandoned his post as a sentinel and disappeared 
According to the story he went not toward Manila but in 
the direction of San Mateo. He was known as a silent 
man, of cold temper, and a good shot. The evidence is 
slender but it is not beyond the realm of probability that 
the gallant Lawton was slain by this renegade who had 
served under the same flag as he. 


That evening, around a small fire, sat a few officers 
eating a supper of rice and foraged goose. As they 
spooned the rice and munched the fowl there came in their 


lnins no larger oy a Shetland pony, he h: oy followed 
with Lawton all the way from Manila. This corres- 
pondent stated that he had been present, the evening be 
fore, at the General’s home in Manila, when the latter 
remarked, ‘Sargent is going to have a fine fight at San 
Mateo tomorrow morning. Believe I will go and see it.” 
One of his family remonstrated. ‘““Don’t go . 
tired and worn out. You are not really needed there 
Please stay at home and get a rest.” 

“No,” he replied, “they promised me my regular com- 
mission as a brigadier, after our northern advance 4 i 
looks like their minds, back home, have changed. If! 
go and see Sargent and his men in this fight it will make 
me forget my disappointment.” 

And so he went. His last words, just before being 
wounded, were, “Sargent is handling a good fight ? 

His family motto was “Droit et Loyale.” 
exemplified that spirit. 
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for Attack 


By CapTain Ropert A. Case 
Infantry 


t the little 
enificene 
Mauser 
hat killed 
ind into 


TE find the following statement in paragraph 
44, Field Service Regulations: “The codrdi- 
nating principle which underlies the employ- 

ment of the combined arms is that the mission of the 
eso ; of the other arms are derived re their powers 
~o contribute to the execution of the infantry mission. 
The arm of the service which most closely and most 
constantly contributes to the execution of the infantry 
mission is the field artillery. If the infantry is to obtain 
the utmost advantage of the coéperation and support of 
the artillery, infantry officers must understand the charac- 
eristics and limitations of this arm and must know 
something about the methods used by it in furnishing 
this support. 

First let us look at the broad factors affecting the co- 

operation of the infantry-artillery team in the attack. 

What is the basic mission of the infantry and what can we 
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panies on expect from the artillery? Infantry ts essentially the arm 
te charac- HM of close combat. Its ultimate mission is to overcome the 
cas hostile resistance with the bayonet and hand grenade. But 
vila but in 


the attacking Infantry has a long hard road to ‘travel before 


Sa silent it can employ 1 its close-combat weapons. The mission of 


vidence is HM I infantry commanders during this advance is to get the 
nid rar maximum number of bayonets into the hostile defensive 
who had 


area in the least possible time. The defender, in turn, 
endeavors to inflict so many casualties on the attacking 
infantry that the number reaching his organized localities 
can be disposed of easily by the defending bayonets. The 
defender attempts to cause these losses by efficient co- 
ordination and use of the fire of his weapons. The two 
chief sources of the defender’s fire are the supporting artil- 
lery and the defending infantry. Only upon rare occasions 
will the advancing infantry be able to even guess the 
general vicinity from which the hostile artillery fire comes; 
therefore they can do no more than report this fire and let 
some other agency seek its source. The neutralization of 
the hostile artillery is a very important mission of our own 
atillery but, as the infantryman has no means of determin- 
ing the origin of this fire, we will not consider it further in 
this discussion. 
The defender’s infantry fire is another matter. Because 
of the fact that practically all of this fire will be delivered 
by direct laying methods, the areas from which it comes 
will be within the range of vision of the infantry suffering 
losses from it. Of course the attacking infantry will have 
difficulty in locating the exact source of this fire because of 
the efforts made by the defender to maintain the element 
of surprise. Inasmuch as the defending infantryman is 
stationary, in a covered position, with the best possible 
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Hitching the Infantry-Artillery Team 


“While the regimental com- 
mander is primarily con- 
cerned with planning ahead, 
the battalion commander is 
the man who takes care of 
the present.’ 


field of fire, and the attacker must move from one firing 
position to another without the use of artificial cover, the 
advantage is with the defending force. The attacker must 
make the utmost use of the fire of the weapons at his dis- 
posal and of natural cover to overcome the advantage of his 
adversary. The attacking infantry will seldom be able to 
establish and maintain fire superiority by the use of its own 
weapons alone. It must depend upon the help of the other 
arms. Its chief source of help 1 in overcoming the hostile in- 
fantry weapons is the light, direct-support artillery. Now 
let us see some of the methods used by this arm in giving 
this support. 

Aniiaty acts by fire power alone. Owing to the size, 
weight and range of its weapons it maneuvers its fire 
instead of its guns. Its reserve is its ammunition. The 
light direct-support artillery supports the infantry by 
barrages or by concentrations. It fires two types of bar- 
rages, one the standing barrage which is fired in pro- 
tection of the position occupied by infantry, and the 
other the rolling barrage which is a curtain of fire that 
advances in front of the infantry in offensive action. This 
latter type can only be used when we have an enormous 
amount of reénforcing artillery. It requires more artillery 
than we can hope to assemble except in situations ap- 
proaching the conditions that existed on the Western 
Front in the World War. Inasmuch as a standing bar- 
rage is a defensive fire and a rolling barrage can only be 
used in special cases, we will disregard them. According 
to the present teaching of the Field Artillery School a 
light artillery concentration fired in support of infantry is 
a volume of one hundred and twelve rounds fired by one 
battery in five minutes in an area approximately two 
hundred yards square. Such a concentration is large 
enough to encompass the average combat group. Tt will 
generally cause a great many casualties and in addition, 
will certainly disturb the peace of mind of the remainder 
of the garrison. Neutralization is maintained by placing 
additional fire on this area at intervals of about ten or 
fifteen minutes. In case the area to be fired on is too 
large for one battery, two or more are concentrated on the 
same target. 

These concentrations are divided into schedule fires and 
emergency fires. Schedule fires are those for which the 
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Ficure 1 
A MEeEtTHOop or ENGAGING TARGET OF OPPORTUNITY 


A summary of the above problem 

Infantry CO requests fire on machine guns. 

Observer sends: “Base point, 300 right, 600 over, machine guns, 
can observe.” 

Battalion CO sends: “Adjust battery.” 

Battalion sends: “Battery has fired.” 

Observer sends: “100 right 200 over.” 

Battalion sends: “Battery has fired.” 

Observer sends: “10 left, over, fire for effect.” 

When the fire has the desired effect the observer sends: “Results 
accomplished.” 


data are calculated ahead of time and are fired in accord- 
ance with a prearranged time schedule or on call from the 
infantry. Emergency fires are concentrations for which 
no data have been prepared prior to the call for the fire. 
Schedule fires are further classified as preparation fires 
and supporting fires. The difference between these is 
more in name than in fact as the only real difference is 
of time. The former are fired before H-hour and the latter 
after. 

No matter how much we study the enemy position and 
the terrain we can never forsee all the possible need for 
artillery support, and the more obscure the situation the 
fewer schedule fires we will be able to request. Therefore 
we must have some way of bringing artillery to bear upon 
targets of opportunity. Practically all requests for these 
fires will originate within the front line battalions. In 
most cases the first intimation of their need will be the 
losses the infantry is suffering. These targets will gen- 
erally be so well concealed that company and platoon 
commanders will have difficulty in locating more than 
the general area from which the hostile fire is being de- 
livered. Many times it will be difficult to designate the 
target by any means other than pointing. The artillery 
liaison officer with an infantry battalion who must de- 
scribe the target to his commander some two or three 
thousand veiils in rear has a real problem. In addition 
there is no assurance that the man in rear will be able to 
see even the area in which the target is located. 

Realizing that the best way to support the attacking 
infantry is to bring early effective fire to bear upon the 
hostile troops that are holding up the assault echelons, the 


Artillery School has developed a method whereby the 
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liaison officer or one of his detail observes for 
in rear. The method is simple and effective 
battery can be expected to fire effectively on a: 
in five minutes after the target is identified by 
officer or his assistant. The entire battalion ca 
in within two minutes after the first battery 
Because the method requires little training in 
nique of field artillery gunnery, the writer be! 
every infantry staff officer should be taught + 
part of the liaison officer. 

The system used is as follows: The infa 
mander asks the liaison officer for artillery fire on a certain 
area or target. This officer looks for some reference poing 
or terrain feature, preferably a numbered concentration, 
in the vicinity of the target which is known to his ba. 
talion commander. He then estimates the distance ig 
yards this object is from the target both in range and de 
flection. He next sends a simple message to his com 
mander containing the following elements, first the dis 
tance the reference point is from the target in deflection 
and range, second the nature of the target, and third the 
fact that he (the liaison officer) can observe. When 
battery is ready to fire the liaison officer is notified and the 
battery fires on his command. He then reports the error 
of this round or salvo and repeats the process until the 
target can be encompassed in a concentration one hundred 
yards wide by two hundred yards deep when he orders 
“fire for effect.” The battery commander then fires forty 
rounds in this area and repeats until the liaison officer te- 
ports that the mission is accomplished. If the liaison off- 
cer thinks that a concentration one hundred yards wide 
will not cover the target he calls for the battery com- 
mander to open the sheaf or for additional batteries 
Figure one shows a practical application of this method 

In case it is desired to concentrate the entire battalion 
on the target, the data for the other two batteries are 
quickly obtained by the battalion from the adjusted dat 
of the first battery. They then fire for effect at once 
This method requires some rapid portable means of com 
munication. Therefore the liaison officer is given tele 
phones, radio, and lamps and flags for visual signaling 
His section consists of a sergeant as his assistant and suf- 
ficient personnel to man all means of communication. He 
may use one or more of these means of communication 
because he must go to some point where he can see the 
target and must have instant communication with hi 
battalion. When the radio or visual signaling is used 4 
simple fire control code is employed which expedites the 
sending of messages. Speed rather than accuracy 's ¢ 
sential in estimating the errors, especially in obtaining the 
first data. All the observer wants is to get a round in 
the vicinity of the target. From then on the adjustment § 
easy since the fire of a battery is going to cover an area one 
hundred by two hundred yards. If the target is definitely 
located and occupies a smaller area the observer can reduce 
the size of the concentration. 

Certain members of the liaison section are trained in 
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Ficure II 


k points selected by an artillery battalion staff to enable the liaison observers to maneuver the fire of the battalion in support of the 
k of an infantry regiment. These points may or may not be possible targets but they must be features that can be easily identified on 


the ground by the liaison observers. 
the use of the above method so they can conduct fire 
when the officer is otherwise engaged. 

Now let us summarize our problem. The infantry can- 

advance unless it has fire superiority. It must depend 

entit rely on the general support artillery to neutralize the 

hse artillery. The infantry battalion commander's 
problem then becomes one of ov ercoming the hostile in- 
hntry fire in order to advance. The light direct- support 
atillery is a potent source of fire power which 1s ready 
and anxious to assist the infantry commander in solving 
his problem. The artillery commander can furnish two 
types or classes of fires on request of the infantryman—- 
prearran; ged schedule fires and fires on targets of oppor- 
funt The problem now becomes one ot how the in- 
tantry Ka can plan to take advantage of the fire 
support of the artillery. 

First let us see what can be done prior to arriving at a 
decision. There are many factors which must be con- 
sidered before deciding on the scheme of maneuver. One 
of these is the artillery support. The artillery commander 
should | be consulted on this point because the ability of 
the artillery to support a main effort in one direction more 
diciently than another may be the deciding factor. 
Having r made a decision the next step is to prepare a 
plan to carry out the attack. Inasmuch as the field artillery 
is the fire direction unit and the normal quota 





Each one is given a target number for the purpose of description 


of direct support artillery for a regiment of infantry, let 
The regi 
mental commander does not sole: irily have time to con 


us first consider the infantry regiment: al plan. 


cern himself with more than a general request for fire in 
certain areas, but his staff should work out a plan in de 

tail with the artillery staff. They should first plan a re 

quest for schedule fires to support the initial attack. In 
planning these fires the infantry staff should considet 
three factors: first, the 
second, the known dispositions of the enemy, 


infantry sche me of mancuver, 
and third, 
the terrain within and in rear of the hostile position. A 
study of the terrain which takes into consideration what 
is known of the enemy's de fensive tactics will allow them 
to determine what areas are likely to be occupied by the 
defensive groups even though the se dispositions cannot 
be seen. 

The number of schedule fires to be requested depends 
upon the time available for planning and the enemy infor 
mation at hand. If the time is short and the information 
is meager, about all that can be done is to request fires in 
certain areas known or suspected to be occupied by the 
enemy. In such cases the artillery will prepare data for 
certain check concentrations in the areas specified. The 
points selected for check concentrations will be ones that 
can be identified on the ground and on the map if one is 


available. When the data for these fires are prepared 
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ahead of time it will be a simple problem for the liaison 
officer to shift fire to any target appearing in the vicinity 
of a check point. 

‘In a situation where the regiment is part of a larger 
force which makes contact with the enemy one day and 
plans to attack the next morning, a fairly complete sched- 
ule of fires may be prepared. Let us see what steps the 
infantry regimental commander and his staff may take in 
this case to secure the fullest codperation of the supporting 
artillery. In the first place, the various intelligence agen- 
cies within and above the regiment will be able to make 
available a great deal of information regarding the hostile 
position. Time will be available for a study of the terrain 
and for detailed planning. Definite concentrations should 
be requested on known hostile organized areas which are 
likely to interfere with the scheme of maneuver. Fires 
should also be requested to cover those areas where the 
enemy is suspected to be and those which we expect him to 
occupy with his reserves or covering forces. In preparing 
the request all terrain should be considered from which 
the regiment may receive fire whether in its zone of action 
or not. The number of fires requested should be based 
upon the need of the infantry rather than on the fire 
capacity of the supporting artillery battalion, as the com- 
mander of that unit will pass on to the higher artillery 
unit all fires that he cannot handle. Next the staft 
should estimate the probable rate of advance of the at- 

tacking: infantry and then inform the artillery commander 
of certain phase lines which it hopes the forward elements 
will reach at stated intervals during the early stages of 
the attack. Generally this can be nothing more than a 
guess, based upon a study of the known hostile works, 
the terrain over which the attack is made, and the sup- 
porting fires to be expected. In most cases this will be more 
or less in error, but it does allow the artilleryman to make 
a schedule of fire and it is more efficient to change all or 
part of a firing schedule as the action develops than it is 
to wait until the infantry runs into trouble and then call 
for a prearranged fire. Moreover, a battalion of light 
artillery cannot fire more than three concentrations at 
one time and, if the battalion commander has some idea 
of how the infantry attack is expected to progress, he can 
plan a schedule of fires which will codperate closely with 
the infantry plan. If all concentrations are to be fired upon 

call from the infantry there will be certain times when the 
artillery will have nothing to do and others when it will 
be asked to deliver twice its capacity of fire. 

The utmost use should be made of overlays, marked 
maps and aerial photographs in forwarding requests for 
fire to the artillery. The nature of the various targets 
should be indicated on the request. If time is pressing the 
request should be sent in fragmentary form, the first fires 

delivered being sent first. The artillery representative 
at adn infantry lomo should be consulted as to the 
amount of time needed for the preparation of data for 
these fires, as the time varies under different circum- 
stances. Requests for schedule fires should be made in 
every situation where anything is known of the hostile 
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position, because it is easier for the artillery >andon 
firing schedule than it is for it to prepare fires on the ad 


of the moment. 

In theory the infantry regimental and artil! 
command posts are together, but in practice 
often some distance apart. The + ee cot 
cates his headquarters where he can best cont 
ment w!-‘le the artillery battalion commander 
his where he can control and direct the fire « 
Because of this, the writer believes that an in 
officer should be sent to the artillery command post with 
the first request for fire and should stay there. | his ofhicer 
should be entirely familiar with the infantry plan, yj 
duty would be to work directly with the artillery staf i, 
preparation of the fire plan. He should be able to answer 
any questions regarding the infantry scheme and to giv. 
advice as to how the fring schedule should be arranged 
to give the infantry the best support. If conflicting oh 
for fire come in from the front line battalions dine td 
attack, he should be able to advise which one would ; 
tribute the most to the regimental plan. 

Let us go back to the infantry command post. The 
regimental commander is not through with schedule fires 
when those fires foreseen prior to the attack are asked for 
The attack itself will bring out new information and th: 
infantry commander should be planning ahead. He 
should continue to request schedule fires as he discover 
new problems. These requests should be sent to the arti 
leryman as far ahead of the need of the fire as the situ 
ation allows. Few requests for fire on targets of oppor. 
tunity will originate at the infantry regimental head. 

uarters. The hostile dispositions will be so well hidden 
that little will be seen from the regimental observation 
post. Thus we see that the regimental headquarters « 
primarily concerned with schedule fires. The commander 
must be looking ahead and foreseeing the future rather 
than the present need of fire. 

Now let us consider the problem of the infantry assault 
battalion commander. He ™ two means of contact with 
the artillery—one through his own regimental con: 
mander and one through the artillery liaison officer. Hi 
requests for schedule fires should be made through his 
regimental headquarters if time permits. This allows the 
requests of the entire regiment to be codrdinated to ‘t 
the regimental plan. If time requires the request mq 
sent direct to the artillery through the liaison officer. In 
this case we again see a need for that infantry regimental 
staff officer at the artillery headquarters. In case ‘the calls 
for prepared fires come in from two or more front line 
battalions as well as the regiment, this officer can advise 
the artilleryman as to the best method of supporting the 
regiment as a whole. 

Practically all requests for fire on targets of opportunity 
will originate within the assault battalions. When these 
requests reach the battalion headquarters the cor mmandet 
or his staff must decide whether the target is to be en- 
gaged with the infantry supporting weapons 0 is to be 
passed on to the artillery. If artillery fire ts asked for, the 
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er will see that it 1s delivered in the manner de- 
emergency targets. 
ortant that the person who brings in the request 
ible to identify the target to the person who is 
‘fire. In case a call for fire on a target of op- 
comes into the artillery battalion headquarters 
batteries are being employed upon schedule 
battery that is engaging the least important 
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regimental commander is primarily concerned with plan- 
ning ahead, the battalion commander is the man who takes 
care of the present. He calls for fires on targets of oppor- 
tunity and for changes in the firing schedule to meet the 
situation as it exists. 

Our peace time infantry garrisons have little opportunity 
to work with artillery, and in most map problems the 
plan for artillery support is limited to the statement, ““The 
artillery will support the attack. It will be es to 
place the bulk of its fire in the area —_——”” or “The 
artillery will pay particular attention to the eaiial dies 
That is sufficient for the attack order but we must go 
further and plan how to obtain the best result from his 
fire. It is essential that a workable method be devised for 
hitching the infantry-artillery team more closely together 
if we are to utilize to the utmost the special dhesacarsinics 
of the two arms in pulling the common load on the battle- 


Sometimes even the most 
cocksure knows what he is 
talking about. 


standard of measurement, and he had a better chance of 
getting a suspense of judgement; but the man who had 
served in the army a year or so could hardly expect much 
deference from one who had held a commission for ten ot 
fifteen years and knew that he still had an infinite amount 
to learn. 

This is good sense certainly, in the usual case, but the 
possibility of exceptions must not be forgotten. One of 
the few genuine military experts which this country pos- 
sessed in 1861 was Stonewall Jackson, who had resigned 
from the army long before for the very purpose of study- 
ing the art of war more thoroughly than was possible on 
one-company frontier posts. Anyway, while a little mili- 

tary service cannot in itself make an expert, it need not be 
a handicap; the ex-soldier, if he approaches the task with 
due modesty, has at least as good a chance of qualifying as 
anyone else. And after all, the military historian or critic 
may be perfectly competent although he has never him- 
self served at all. It is said that some excellent coaches 
never played football. Sir Charles Oman’s History of the 
Art of War in the Middle Ages ts one of those master- 
pieces that may possibly never be equalled, but it does not 
appear that the writer ever wore uniform to qualify him- 
self for writing it, to say nothing of armor. It should be 
remembered that the art of which he treats is essentially 
the same in all ages, despite the infinite variety it presents. 
Justin H. Smith, in the preface to his history of The 


iby y infantry staff officer at the artillery headquarters. In- 
tae mach as the assault battalion commanders have closer 
nd to civelmeontrol over the forward elements than the regimental 
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10 the ani. ILITARY HISTORY, in the sense of a narra- 
is the situ- tive of campaigns and battles, falls within the 
of oppor province of every general historian. Military 
ntal head. fmhistory, in the sense of a critical appraisal of such a narra- 
rel hidden fMEtwe, is a specialty, calling for specialized knowledge, and 
»bservation fms such is commonly left alone by the general historian. 
quarters is fim has a limited appeal, and in ordinary times a very 
ommander lm moderate supply will meet the demand. But when mili- 
rure rather filmtry history is being made as well as written, the demand 
nses sharply and the supply naturally keeps pace with it. 
try assault ME The annual crops from 1914 to 1918 broke all records. 
ntact with Every newspaper had to supply at least a small ration of 
ntal com-(MMcnticism as well as narrative, and many sent out a large 
ficer. His consignment every Saturday or Sunday, under the super- 
rough his f#vsion of their own special ‘editors. 
allows the When the weekly critique appeared under its writer’s 
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jest can be Mibconsider it on its merits, without prejudice. When the 
officer. I writer added “military expert” to his name, like a degree, 
regiments! Mor when the article was labelled “by a military expert’ 
se the calls Mand no name was mentioned, some readers might be 
front line Hi sothed into confidence but others were not ashamed to 
can advise Hie skeptical. The professional soldier in particular was in- 
yorting the Mined to look askance, partly from caste prejudice of 
_ Bourse, but partly because he realized how few of his 
Pp ae own clan could properly be called experts, and hence how 
fe. shors wimpy rare such specimens must be outside the pale. 
hie ethaps the writer who had had some slight military 
ee ‘as more under suspicion than the wholly inex- 
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a military man could properly write this work;”’ and goes 
on to negative this opinion. “The intellectual side of the 
art is readily enough understood,” he says, and cites good 
military opinion in support of his views. One unnamed 
writer whom he quotes goes pretty far, however: “The 
theory of war is simple, and there is no reason why any 
man who chooses to take the trouble to read and reflect 
carefully on one or two of the acknowledged best books 
thereon, should not attain to a fair knowledge thereof.” 
But Dr. Smith went much beyond the very brief home- 
study course thus proposed; and it should be mentioned, 
too, that he had an experienced officer of the regular army 
as consultant throughout. 

Charles Francis Adams has something to say on the 
other side: “Those who have undertaken to tell the story 
of our War of Independence have almost without excep- 
tion been civilians, men of the library; and it is accordingly 
in no way surprising that in reading their narratives it 1s 
constantly apparent that, even less than Michael Cassio, 
had they ever ‘set a squadron in the field.’ ” 

But this is not an assertion that “‘civilians, men of the 
library’’ could not write intelligently of war, but only 
that in his opinion they bad not done so, in this particular 
case. Adams himself was a seasoned soldier, though not 
a professional one, and no doubt his military writings 
were the better for it. Many other men, however, saw 
four years of war, and commanded regiments, and yet 
neither wrote nor could write any “Studies Military and 
Diplomatic.” Was it not Adams the man of the library, 
and not Adams the cavalry colonel, who wrote them? 

It would be a great convenience, certainly, if the al- 
leged expert could be duly assayed, and the proportion of 

ure gold to the ton marked on an officially certified label. 
he would simplify matters. We are told that there are 
“five unmistakable marks 

By which you may know, wheresoever you go, 

The warranted genuine Snarks;” 
but unfortunately there is no unmistakable mark at all on 
the genuine military expert—not even modesty, for 
sometimes even the most cocksure really knows what he 
is talking about. 

A great general is sometimes quite inarticulate, but 
even if he can write, and write well, he may be unable to 
write the real history of his own exploits. He knows what 
he did, but perhaps not why he did it. He acted from 
instinct, not from conscious reason. If he cannot intelli- 
gently criticize his own operations, still less can he criticize 
those of others. So most military memoirs are invaluable 
material for history, but not history themselves. The 
military historian needs the same kind of brain and the 
same basic training as the historian of any other variety. 
Practical military experience is not an absolute necessity; 
he may do saluidly well without it, as a general may 
command an army successfully without ever Shihie com- 
manded a regiment. But other 1p being equal— 
which they never are—the one with the experience will 
do better than the one without. The ideal military writer 
is the man with the temperature and the education of the 
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scholar, who has also been a successful prac 
military profession. 
Perhaps this seems a little too obvious . 


wort 
mentioning. There is one point about it, ever. the 
is not apparent on first sight. The modern » silitary bie 
torian is dealing chiefly with the actions ot professions 
soldiers. In this country all but a small minorir, j 


generals in high command since the war of 1 
or had been—regular army officers; in Europ 
the proportion of professionals is naturally 
than here. 

For a good many years our army officers have been 3p. 
pointed under reasonable educational requir 
cept in the inevitable wholesale reorganization follow; ne 
a war; they are systematically trained for —* rand hig rhe 
responsibilities; ‘and they are subjected to a constant win. 
nowing process which eventually removes most of the in. 
competent so far as political exigencies permit. Natur: 
there is a fairly high level of efficiency in the upper ranks 
plenty of good material for high command. But in the 
Civil War, too, the successful generals were nearly ql 
professionals, although the proportion of civilians who 
were given high rank—and hence opportunity for dis 
tinction—for political reasons, was large. Yet the regular 
army officers of that day received no training except in 
the school of practical experience, which did not often ex. 
tend beyond the command of three or four companies 
and there was no provision at all for their removal except 
for gross misconduct. 

An excellent discussion of the deficiencies and the limi- 
tations of the regular officer is given by General Jacob D 
Cox, himself one of the best of the non- professionals, in 
his Military Reminiscences of the Civil War. As he 
clearly shows, there was nothing 1 in the preliminary edu 
cation or the professional training of the average army of- 
ficer to give him any marked superiority over “the intell 
gent civilian. His argument is perfectly sound, b 
somehow, in spite of all logic, the professional did make 
much the better showing. How can we account for this’ 
What element was usually to be found in the "ap gens 
of the one that was usually lacking (at first) in the con 
position of the other? I can find only one: the sense of 
discipline, the instinct of codperation, the capacity for 
teamwork—call it by any name you will. The profes 
sional, with some notable exceptions, would Racsally and 
instictively pull in harness. The non-professional, w 
the best will in the world, could not. No matter how W 
willing and eager he might be to play the game, it took 
time to fit him into the team. 

Much has been made of the circumstance that most o 
the Civil War generals were West Point graduates. Ther 
seems to be no particular significance in this. Ger neral Cox 
has pointed out the rudimentary character of the West 
Point education. Almost all the regular officers of the 
time were West Point graduates; if most generals, for 
any reason, were regulars, it follows that most were West 
Pointers. If nine-tenths of lawyers were graduates of one 
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j,w school, it would be natural for that school to produce 
nine-tencis of the federal judges. 

Tocome back to our military historian. As he is writin 
of profes ional soldiers, it is most desirable that he should 
ynderstand their psychology. This is hard unless he is one 
of them. Two professional soldiers who meet may be 
or, worse, they may know and cordially detest 
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liltary his. 


ofessiong 


hinority of sranger 

2, were_Mifexch other; and yet there is a mutual understanding. It 
N countriclmis this Ut derstanding which the hostorian should share. 

en higher A good recent example of history written by the happy 

smbination of scholar and soldier is The Rise of U. S. 

ve been ap. Gr int, by Colonel Arthur L. Conger. This psychologi- 
ments, exfalmcal sympathy is woven into its texture. In such matters 
1 followinofammas, for example, the relations of Halleck and Grant, its 
and higher value is conspicuous. In discussing a sharp message of 
nstant win Hallock’s, which has been ascribed to a variety of remote 
t of the in-falmcauses, Colonel Conger remarks that it is “likely that 
- Naturallyfiif& Halleck, in his momentary exasperation and precisely be- 
per ranks. mm cause he regarded Grant—who, like himself, was a former 
But in thelmregular ollicte—en a trusted equal, spoke his mind blunt- 
nearly ail.” Some fanciful theories fall to the ground. 
ilians whom Again: “Halleck, being very much older than Grant, 
ty for dic fil may have had the trait so common in older men, of re- 
the regular carding a man only a few years younger than himself as 
, except info mere youth and fit subject for fatherly correction and a 


certain amount of suppression as necessary in order not 
to spoil him.” In a general way this statement is true 
anywhere; especially 1 is it true in the army where ‘ ‘older’ 
ind “younger” are translated into “‘senior” and “junior.” 
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——the tender age at which Washington and Grant and 
Sherman were commanding armies. 

A similar feeling, but working in the other direction, is 
very marked as between two officers who were instructor 
and pupil at West Point. The West Poin instructor is 
usually a junior officer, often only five or six years ahead 
of the student. The difference is considerable when neither 
has much service. It is negligible twenty-five years later, 
when they are very nearly equal in both experience and 
rank. Yet to the end of his ei the ex-pupil’s heels in- 
stinctively draw together, and his chin has a tendency to 
retract, when he aan his former instructor, however 
free and easy he may be with the instructor's contempo- 
raties or seniors. 

There can never be any large number of professional 
soldiers qualified to write military history or military 
criticism, and of those that are, a good proportion will 
always lack time or inclination. But there is hope that 
there may be more of them in this country in the future 
than in the past. 

A character in a certain novel remarked: ““You don’t 
expect brains in the army.” (It was an English novel of 
twenty or thirty years ago.) If this were ever true in our 
country, as to which I offer no opinion, it is so no longer. 
If the United States was not the first, neither was it ‘the 
last to discover that brains and education, not “bulldog 
courage,” are (along with character) the primary re- 
quisites for an officer. Of course, neither the brains nor the 
education need be of the particular type we are discussing, 
but there is a fair amount of material to work with. The 
advantages in recent years are first, that the army’s own 
system of education is working rather mote along these 
lines than formerly; and second, that larger numbers of 
officers are on duty at universities and colleges. It is not 
merely that more are exposed to cultural influences than 
there used to be, so that a greater percentage of infection 

may be expected; the great point is that most of these have 
access to good libraries, which are available to compara- 
tively few on “straight duty.” 


*“He looked down on all dogs, thought them ruffianly, despised 
them: and it is the miraculous truth that not only was he unaware 
that he was small, but he did not even know that he was a dog, 
himself. He did not think about himself in that way.” 


‘| HE KIND OF MEN who come to the front under a parliamentary system are unworthy 
of being given the least control over armaments. If they bad the humility to take the 
advice of those who know something about war, or had sufficient capacity for judging 
men, or even a sufficient disinterestedness or judgment to pick out those who could 


d the lima In civil life there may be nothing to suggest who “ranks” 
| Jacob D,M vhom; in the army there is not a shadow of doubt. 
sionals, in Soon after the war, a distinguished officer with whom 
ir. As hell the present writer was working remarked that I was “‘one 
inary edu- MM of the brightest youngsters he knew.” The tribute was 
€ army of: MM intensely gratifying, coming from a senior officer for whom 
the intel: MMM | had the most profound admiration (even before this re- 
ound, but MME mark was uttered). But the epithet “‘youngster” was a 
did make MM surprise. I was thirty-eight years old then; already a 
t for this colonel (of the temporary species, of course); and like 
9M position HAE Booth Tarkington’ s little woolly dog, did not think about 
1 the CO! BS myself in that way.* I am often reminded of this nowa- 
le sense OME days when dealing with boy majors of forty or forty-five 
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Captain John Hump 


By Mayor Racpu C. Smitru 
Infantry 


HO is Captain John Hump? There are about 

2200 of him. He is in the upper bracket of 

those who were commissioned in the World 
War group. He has had a wide variety of duties in the 
period that has elapsed since the war. ‘He has had some 
duty with the civilian components. If he was with the 
R.O.T.C. he was probably asked to stay on by the 1 institu- 
tion. If he was with the National Guard or Organized 
Reserves, he was a popular and successful instructor. 
During his tours with troops he has had good companies; 
part of the time he has probably served on the regimental 
staff. He has attended a course at his Special Service 
School. His efficiency record for his entire service is better 
than satisfactory. He is the sort that rating officers always 
mark “‘would especially desire to have him serve under 
my command.” 

John Hump is an ambitious sort of chap. He 1s inter- 
ested in his profession and he wants to go as far in the 
game as he can. He has always felt that “Leavenworth” 
represented a definite goal in a military career; he has 
hoped that the breaks would come his way so that he 
would have a chance to go there. 

For several years officers of his own rank and below have 
been getting the detail. He is unwilling to concede that he 
is not as capable as many of them and he thinks he has 
about as good a record as some that he sees go each time. 
Now he is beginning to wonder just what the situation is 
and whether he will ever get a chance to see Leavenworth. 

John Hump’s age is now a little over 42. The youngest 
man in his group is 37; the top ranges up to around 50. 
The graph shows the relative size of the age groups in this 
portion of our commissioned personnel. Above the dotted 
line are those already on the General Staff Eligible List. 
Of those in John Hump’s part of the bracket, about 70°, 
are rated excellent or better; the portion above the broken 
line shows the relative size of John Hump’s group. 

What is the age situation in the | of officers who 
have had training as commanders and staff officers of the 
larger units? The average age of the General Staff Eligi- 
ble list is around 48 years. The classes at Leavenworth 
are popularly supposed to be getting younger. Actually 
they are becoming more junior but they are not reducing 
the average age of the eligible list very fast. The classes 
are averaging well past 4o by the time they graduate. We 
are well on the way to have the best educated and the 
oldest officer corps in the world. 

The other powers recognize the danger of expending 
their educational facilities for staff and command training, 
on over-aged officers. This table shows data for em 
schools that most closely approximate Leavenworth i 
some of the foreign armies: 


Get to Leavenworth? 


Length Age of No. of Students 
of Course Students Clon 
France 2 yr. 26-39 Ro 
Great Britain 2 yr. 27-35 50 
Italy 2 yr. 26-36 120 
Average 
Japan 3 yr. x0 
J. of 30 
: . Under 48; 
United States al 


ae 50% undergo = *"5 

The concensus of opinion in the armies of the world 
seems to be that command and general staff training 
should be given when officers are in the thirties. ’ 

Let’s see how this age situation affects John Hump 
About 115 students graduates each year at Leavenworth 
If every student for the next five years should be taken 
from the John Hump group, about one- -quarter of the 
entire group of eligibles might be accommodated. By tha 
time the average age will be well over 47 and even t 
youngest will be considerably beyond that age i 
Professor Pitkin tells us that life begins. 

But if all the students for the five- year period are taken 
from John Hump’s group, consider “what would happen 
to the group below. The older members would be already 
well past forty, and large numbers would be getting be. 
yond the most desirable age to get the training. It would 
appear that we should be merely perpetuating an un 
healthy situation. So, obviously, it is not practical t to 
devote all or even a major part of the school’s facilities 
to the John Hump group for even a five-year period. 

Some urge that the course should be ‘reduced to one 
year in order to give more people a chance at it. Man 
of them admit that it will mean the loss of much that i 
desirable in the second year, but they feel that it will be 
better to make the sacrifice and let a few more people have 
a chance at the school. At best, however, this would 
mean but a few hundred additional students before al 
the Hump group are definitely too old to take the cours. 
A few more would get to go, but the great bulk of de- 
serving officers would still have no hope of getting there 
And, meanwhile, highly qualified younger officers, who 
ought to be getting the C. & G. S. S. course at the age 
when both they and the government will get the mos 
out of it, are barred from taking the course. Obvioush 
the one-year course is not the answer. 

The situation looks pretty dark for John Hump, but 
maybe his case isn’t hopeless. There is at least one solu 
tion to the problem of educating qualified youn; get of- 
ficers at the proper ages that still gives him the chance he 
so ardently deserves. 

In the interest of John Hump and the service as a ¥ hole 
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| propose “hat a new Division Course at the Command and 
General Staff School be organized. Let the first part of 
tie cour-e consist of the Command and General Staff Ex- 


eqsion Course, and let this be followed by a three-month 
rsiden course at Fort Leavenworth. Select students for 
he Division Course from John Hump’s group—officers 
with World War service whose efficiency rating is excel- 
lent or better; let them take the residence course as soon 
1s possi! le after they have completed the work by cor- 
spondence. Make the necessary additions to the faculty 
. oe the Division Course can be given concurrently 

th the Regular Course and repeated three times each 
year. 

The number of students that can be accommodated 
will depe ‘nd on minor adjustments that can be made at 
Fort Leavenworth. The present facilities, with the addi- 
on of a few instructors, can handle a class of 75 to 100 
gudents in the Division Course each term, with three 
rerms each school year. Since the students will be at 
the school but three months, they will be on temporary 
duty and will not move their dependents or household 
goods; this will call for much less quarters space than if 
they were to be there for an extended period. If necessary, 
the number of students in the Regular Course could be 
dightly reduced in order to provide quarters space for 
udditional students for the new course; in place of each 
sudent with dependents, several students on temporary 
duty could be substituted. I believe that in three terms 
it least 250 students per year could be handled. It would 
not take many years to handle all those in John Hump’s 
group that were willing to make the effort to go. 

Meantime, the regular course is operating so that 
younger officers with less experience will be getting the 
training at the desirable age; no deferment of the prob- 
lem ts occurring. 

When he has finished the residence part of the new 
Division Course, John Hump could take additional courses 
by correspondence to cover the work in military history 
and related subjects that could not be given in the three- 
month period. These would be new courses and would 
furnish a means to continue military education beyond the 
scope of the residence course. 

After satisfactorily completing the course, John Hump 
should be considered available for selection for the Gen- 
eral Staff Eligible List, just as would any other graduate 
of the Command and General Staff School. With the 
combination of correspondence work and residence in- 
struction, | believe John Hump would be as well equipped 
as most of those students who took the one-year course 
given several years ago. Bear in mind that John Hump ts 
ileady a selected man. He has a background of success- 
ful experience; he has a high efficiency record; he has 
ilready made good in his profession. 

Now let’s see the advantages to the government of this 
plan. In the first place, the cost will be relatively small. 
When students are sent on temporary duty and no moves 


ot depe: ndents or household goods are involved, the ex- 
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pense is but a fraction of the ordina “fy transportation 
charge. In fact, it would cost less to send 250 students per 
year to this Division Course, than to send 115 additional 
students to the Regular course. The problem of finding 
replacements for students will be greatly simplified. For 
the Regular Course, students will have to be replaced, 
but there are not many details where an officer could not 
be spared for three months without replacement. Most 
important of all, many hundreds of additional trained 
officers will be available for mobilization assignments or 
for any peace-time duties that demand the broadened per- 
spective that goes with “Leavenworth.” 

Finally, consider the advantages to John Hump. More 
and more, the civilian components are asking for Leaven- 
worth graduates. As a graduate, John Hump will be 
qualified for any detail that may be open. Especially 
will he be able to give the instruction in the Command 
and General Staff Extension Course that forms an impor- 
tant part of many jobs. He will have a chance to qualify 
for the General Staff Eligible List. Instead of feeling that 
his military future is limited and that the only thing ahead 
of him is to plug along until retirement, John Hump 
will now be able to carry on his military education as far 
as his own energy will lead him. If he is truly in earnest 
about going ahead, the path will lie clear before him. 
If he wants to get to Leavenworth, he can do it. The first 
step is the Extension Course. 








Tank Platoon Tactics 


By LituTreNANT G. M. NELson 
Infantry 


N the laps of the gods lies the evolution of the tank. 
For the moment we are concerned with tanks in a 
primitive form. What the tank may become in the 

future no man may say. It is our present task, not to pre- 
dict what tanks may ‘be, but to devise means by which 
today’s tanks may be best used to secure success in battle. 

The tank platoon is the smallest unit of the tank team. 
On the handling of the platoons will depend the success 
or failure of the tank effort. But before we can determine 
how the platoon should be handled, its size and compo- 
sition must be agreed upon. It may consist of from two 
to six tanks. If more than three tanks compose it, some 
subdivision to facilitate control should be made. 

Two tanks to the platoon are hardly enough, when we 
consider that the platoon commander must ride in one 
of these tanks, which leaves only one other unit of the 
team at his disposition. Little could be accomplished by 
a platoon as small as this. 

The three-tank platoon gives increased fire power and 
makes for the greater concentration of the tank effort. 
However, since the tank carrying the platoon com- 
mander will always be primarily a command rather than 
a fighting tank (although in appearance and equipment 
it may be exactly the same as the others) even a three- 
tank platoon will generally be too small for the most co- 
ordinated effort. The platoon should contain the largest 
number of tanks that a single leader can control and with 
tanks which accommodate a crew of three men—a driver, 
a gunner, and a commander—the control of more than 
three tanks by a single leader is quite feasible. 

A platoon of more than three tanks should be subdi- 
vided into sub-platoons or sections to facilitate control. 
The desirability of subdivision eliminates the four-and 
six-tank platoons from consideration, since they would 
give unbalanced types of units. A platoon of more than 
six tanks would be so unwieldy as to make control almost 
impossible. 

There remains the five-tank platoon, consisting of one 
command tank, and two sections of two tanks each. This 
is probably the maximum number that can be controlled 
by one leader. It provides this leader with an attack and 
a maneuver unit. It simplifies control, for the platoon 
commander has only to indicate his commands to the 
section leaders, who, in turn, give the appropriate signal 
to the other tank of their section. Such a grouping gives 
a variety of formations and maneuvers. In effect it gives 
three-tank platoon control with five-tank platoon striking 

wer. 

A tank platoon can be used in combat in only one of 
three ways, viz.: as a part of a larger tank unit; attached 
to infantry or cavalry; or independently. There is no 
other conceivable way in which a tank platoon can be 
employed. In this connection it must be borne in mind 


It is far better that we giy, 
some thought now to the 
problem of handling the tank 
platoon, rather than to grope 
for a solution on the battle. 


field. 


that we are dealing with the platoon alone, and not with 
tanks in general. 7 

The tank platoon leader is in a position analogous to 
that of the quarterback on a football team in that, x: sth 
situation changes, he can only “call” the signal f io 
appropriate maneuver or formation. The tank ¢ team t j 
have been drilled in this formation or movement prev : 
to the combat. No football team could possibly | hope to 
win if the quarterback were to originate the plays, 
tell his team-mates what to do in the brief interval of tin 
allowed by the huddle. Neither can the tank po 
commander expect to win by issuing formal five-pa 
graph orders. Because of the great niihiey of the t: 
the situation changes with startling rapidity, and the 
platoon commander, once he is in his tank, will never ha 
time to invent intricate formations or movements, nor wi! 
he possess the means to transmit formal orders. His te. 
connaissance must be a glance, his estimate of the situation 
the selection of a “play, ” and his order a simple signal 
He is the quarterback of the tank team. 

In one respect, however, the platoon commander d: 
from the quarterback. In most systems of aggressive et 
ball the quarterback takes an active part; either carrving 
the ball, blocking, or passing. The platoon comman 
should only use his tank primarily as a weapon ( (althou: ugh 
his gunner will always fire on suitable targets) when such 
use is more important to the success of the action than the 
control of the platoon. In this he resembles the corporil 
of a rifle squad, who only uses his rifle when his fi 
more important than the control of the fire of the 
seven men. 












The section leaders and tank commanders must be 
thoroughly familiar with all the platoon formations and 
the signals for them. To accomplish this drilling is ne- 
essary, just as the rifle platoon must be drilled in x 
tended order. Such drill should be done at first on fost 
on level ground, and later in tanks over varied types of ter 
rain. 

The section leader must at times be prepared to 
away from the command tank, and even completely out ou 
of touch with the platoon leader. On such occasions, an¢ 
in the presence of an ever changing situation, he m ust be 
ready to carry out the will of the platoon leader. To do 
this requires the highest type of discipline and training 
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ral the section formations will be as follows: 
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The position of the section leader’s tank in column or 
echelon should be in the lead. 

The Platoon. The following formations may be used 
by the tank platoon: 
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time and rate of movement on the platoon command tank. 
Other tanks in the platoon will similarly regulate on their 
ection leader’s tank. 

This formation might be used when the terrain does not 
make control difficult, and it is desired to clean up 
thoroughly a well defined zone of advance to assist foot 
troops forward. Line should always be used when enter- 
ing a possible field of fire of an anti-tank gun, i.e., emerg- 


S, nor will 

His re- 
¢ situation ing from the edge of woods or crossing the crest of a hill 
of tidge. This because the line formation brings all of the 
fire of the platoon on the gun as soon as it discloses itself 
by firing, and confuses thie hostile gunner by a wealth of 
targets suddenly appearing on a broad front. 


Column is useful when control is the essential element 


ple signal, 


der differs 
ssive foot. 
f carrying 
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ommancer ME of the situation. It would be used in route march and in 

(although taking up a position for an attack, or in any move- 
1 

when such ment not executed under direct enemy obser- 


n than the vation. Column should also be used in passing 
through woods or defiles, and in all attacks in fog 
or at night. 

Column can also be used in engaging targets to 
*s« the flank. This type of engagement is called by the 
British “‘Line Ahead,” and will be discussed fur- 


" ther under the heading of Maneuvers. 
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must be 
ations and 
Wedge formation offers the advantage of good control 
plus the advantage of covering thoroughly a fairly wide 
4 sector. It should be used in place 
of line when the terrain is difficult 
% 2a sec-and the enemy is known not to 
»* possess anti-tank weapons. If the 
presence of anti-tank guns is known 
Wedge or suspected, this formation is to be 
avoided since it is vulnerable to these weapons when they 
are located obliquely to the direction of advance. 
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pam The diamond is the patrol formation. It is also an 


essential formation when operating against an enemy 
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known to have tanks, as it affords protection RY 
and observation in every direction. In future x ie 
wars, tank versus tank battles will probably oe ¢ 
be common and, if the enemy is mechanized,*4 a 
a formation offering all around protection and 
observation will be mandatory. Incidentally, 
the five-tank pl atoon is the smallest unit which can adopt 
such a formation. 


Echelon- left # 
ist s« & 
7 


Diamond 


© Echelon—Right 
$ is? Sec 

ad sa ) ad Se« 
Echelon is useful when it is desired to drive the enemy 

It is also 

useful when operating against a mechanized force when 

one of our flanks is protected by a tank obstacle. It might 
also be used for flank guards ‘for the protection of con- 


at an angle to the direction of our advance. 


voys or other marching. columns. 

Any change from one formation to another should be 
made by the individual tanks or sections going by the 
most direct route to their places in the new formation, 
regulating themselves on the platoon command tank. 
The speed of this tank should be such as to effect the de- 
, the 
command tank should speed up or slow down so as to per- 
mit the other tanks to conform to it in the most conveni- 
ent manner. 

Other tactical evolutions of the tank platoon might be 
as follows: 

Line Ahead. This is the engaging, by all tanks of the 
platoon, of a target on the flank while the platoon is in 
column formation. 


sired change 1 in formation in the minimum time, i.e. 
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Line Ahead might be accomplished from Line as shown 
below. 

The advantage of this maneuver is that 
the tanks, traveling across the front of the 


| 

| 
gun, present a less vulnerable target as ran 
corrections for the hostile gunner are more | ; 
difficult to make when the target a, JF 
is traversing than when it is com- “VY & & 
ing straight for the gun. 4 q 


Chassis Defilade. 
Chassis defilade is the > &@ re oO 
placing of the tanks of ( (“( ( ( 

a section or platoon in 
such position that they 
can just fire over the crest of a A or ee z this posi- 
tion all but the uppermost parts of the hull are protected 
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by the intervening crest. After firing a few rounds the Line. 
tanks should be backed away from the crest, and brought Column. 
forward again to fire from another position in chassis Wedge. 
defilade. Diamond. 
Holding and Flank Attack. When the position of an Echelon Right. 
anti-tank gun is known or suspected before an attack and Echelon Left. 
there is a covered route of approach to its flank, it may be 1st Section. 
attacked as shown below. 2nd Section. 
By using one section as a pivot of maneuver, a platoon Do as I do (Halt, Advance, Change Rate of Advance 
commander can frequently attack a known gun position Change Direction). 
in this manner. This maneuver should be practiced until Take Chassis Defilade. 
its execution becomes almost second nature to the platoon. Disregard my Movement. (Used when command tank 
Will the position of an anti-tank weapon ever be known _ 1s disabled). 
before the position is disclosed by the firing of the gun? This requires in all eleven signals. For extended orde; 
It will be, if sufficient aerial reconnaissance has been made _ drill the infantry rifle soldier must know twenty-four, 
prior to the attack, or, possibly, if scout tanks or motor- To summarize, the platoon should consist of five tank; 
ized guerillas (Fuller: Notes on F.S.R. l/l) areemployed. grouped into a command tank and two sections of two 


Signals. Intra-platoon communications may be made tanks each. This platoon should be thoroughly drilled 
by radio, flags, semaphore arms attached to the top of the in certain formations and maneuvers so that, once the 
tank, or possibly by whistle attached to the engine ex- signal has been given, it will function as a well oiled ma 
haust. One idea, which I believe has never been tried out, chine. 


is the firing of Very pistol lights across the front of the It is far better that we give some thought now to the 
tank for which the signal is intended. Machine-gun or problem of handling of the tank -* rather than t 
caliber .45 tracers might be used in a similar manner. grope for a solution on the battlefield. The latter cours 

In order to execute the above formations or maneuvers 1s certain to prove costly in expensive machines and stil 
the following signals will be needed: more precious human blood. 
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Holding and Flank Attack. 


IN ORDER TO PERMIT any mechanized force to take the field shortly after ““M” day, 
its equipment must be actually in the hands of organized units or in war reserves. 
—Mayor RaymMonp Marsn, Orpance DEPARTMENT. 
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Company F, 9th Infantry, San Carlos, Arizona, November, 1887 


San Carlos, Arizona, in 1887 


ERTAIN events, although they may not be of 

great moment in themselves, often have an in- 

terest for many people who may or may not have 
had any close connection with them. When these events 
are removed, even only a few years, from those of the 
present day, a description of them offers a picture that 
brings out the contrast of a life of an earlier period with 
that in which we now live. 

The present article, with the accompanying photo- 
craphs, is offered with that thought in mind, and also 
with the hope that it will prove of interest to many 
who lived through those times and years, and who may 
ind pleasure in having their memories and recollections 
revived. 

San Carlos, Arizona, is no more. The waters of the 
Gila River, impounded by the great Coolidge Dam, have 
covered the site, and where one sees the desert and hot 
sands in the photographs, now, I believe, they are below 
the surface of the waters. 

The information for this article comes from letters 
written by Lieutenant Colonel George B. Russell, at that 
time Captain, gth U. S. Infantry, in command of F Com- 
pany and stationed at Whipple Barracks, A. T. Ordered 
without notice to proceed with his company to San Carlos 
Indian Agency, where the Apaches were concentrated 
during the troubled period which finally ended in the 
capture of Geronimo and his followers, he has set down 
some of his experiences in his own words. 

“Whipple Barracks, Ariz., 
“July 31st, 1887. 

“Like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky came today the 
order for my company to go to the San Carlos Indian 
Agency in southern Arizona. We go about three hundred 
miles ¢ asterly by rail to Holbrook, and thence march due 
south via Fort Apache, one hundred and seventy-five 
miles to San Carlos. It is the hottest and most disagree- 
able place in the country, I hear.” 

“Turkey Tanks, Aug. 18th, 1887. 
“4 miles south of Black River, Ada. 
“Here we are at the end of our third day’s match, and 
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From letters and photo- 
graphs collected by Christo- 
pher A. Russell. 


only twenty-eight miles from Apache. Such roads | 
never imagined —they are horrible; the longest, rockiest, 
steepest hills I ever knew on any road supposed to be 
travelled. We started Sunday at six-thirty a.m., and 
marched thirteen miles, having to double teams up a long 
hill. Yesterday we got but eight miles, and camped on 
Black River. Today we pulled up Black River Hill, a mile 
long, and about as steep as the pitch of our roof, and full 
of boulders. We had to put all the mules on each team, 
so had to make three trips up. It took from five-thirty to 
nine-thirty to do it. Then another hill took us two hours, 
and we made four miles at two-thirty p.m. (nine hours), 
and had to go into camp, as mules were played out. 


“Tomorrow we try to get to the top of the mountains— 
eight miles, when all is down hill over terrible roads. No 
freight or wagons should be sent this way 


it is only fit 
for pack mules. 7 


“Wednesday, Aug. 17th.— Today we crossed the sum- 
mit of the mountains after much climbing eight thou- 
sand feet high—and came rattling down Rocky Cafon 
—rightly named—the road being blasted most of the 
way out of solid rock for nearly two miles, and with a 
drop off the sides of hundreds of feet. Distance marched 
eleven miles. 

“Thursday, Aug. 18th.—Sull coming down hill, awful 
roads. Just after leaving camp, a wagon upset down into 
a ravine, delaying us two hours to right it and reload. 
Then the box of a wagon-wheel got loose, and wheel came 
off. Winters (the teamster) wedged it on in about an 
hour, and we reached camp here on Ash Creek, six miles. 
Beautiful camp, and the first good water in plentiful quan- 
tities since leaving Apache. We are reduced to bacon for 
meat, and yeast powder biscuit for bread, and canned 
oysters for soup. Tomorrow we go down, down, down 





















Storehouses, Hos pital Mess 


into the awful heat, and camp on the Gila fourteen miles 
from San Carlos. 

“Friday, Aug. 1gth—Here we are, camped on the 
dreaded Gila. The fine dust and intense heat reminds me 
of the lower Rio Grande, except that the valley is hemmed 
in by high mountain ranges, which concentrate the in- 
tense heat. We marched eighteen miles, and all came in 
well at one o'clock. 

“Saturday, Aug. 20th—Marched fourteen miles down 
the Gila Valley—got in eleven A.M.” 

“San Carlos, Ariz., 
“Aug. 26th, 1887. 

“Here I am at the world’s end, at the station considered 

the worst by far in the whole United States. I think there 
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APACHE ScouTs AT SAN CARLOS, ARIZONA, NOVEMBER, 1887. 
Lieutenant W. G. Elliott, 9th Infantry (Commanding Scouts ). in center. These Scouts were Indians regularly enlisted ™ 
the U. S. Service, and used in police control of the other Indians at the Agency. Their term of enlistment was six month 
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are several stations as hot as this, and more unhealthy, by 
Here there 
isn't a house. We all live in tents, and the heat and glar 
are frightful. * * * We have to send twenty-five miles t 
get poles to make arbors, and I hope to get mine up next 
week. * * * We have about five thousand Apaches on the 
reservation—the wildest kind of fellows.” 
“San Carlos Anz 
“Sept. 27th, 1887 
“* * * Had a brisk little shooting scrape here last week. 
We were at dinner, and an Indian came up to the Trader’ 
store, and, without warning, killed the Trader. Hearing 
the shot, we all rushed out, and, after a short run, Licut 
Elliott of our regiment and the indian Scouts (to whi 


at those there are houses and conveniences. 
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CAMP AT SAN CARLOS, ARIZONA, APRIL, 


the Indian belonged) caught up to him where he stood at 
bay in the brush, and shot him down. This ended the 
row summarily, both parties being killed within a few 
minutes, and all has been quiet ever since.’ 

“Whipple Barracks, Ariz., “May 17th, 1888. 

** * Here I am at last. We left San Coden May st, 
here at seven P.M. the fourteenth, having 
marched the company on foot two hundred and twenty- 
three miles and over four hundred going and coming. We 


ind got 


) The road was hor- 
nble for the wagons, and I left two out of three on the 
mountains, one a total wreck, it having fallen off a bluff 
and smashed to pieces, the other one merely having broken 
wheels. As there was not a wheelwright shop within a 
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Indian School 
1888 


hundred miles, I left a detachment behind to guard the 
wagon, and pushed on to Verde, sending out a wagon 
with spare wheels to bring in the debris. The men stood 
and mountain 


up splendidly, as we ather was excellent, 


roads do not interfere with pedestrians.’ 


I can just recall the rugged old privates and non-coms 


of F Co., 


that served on the Plains during the period following the 


and a glance at their picture reveals the ty pes 


Civil War, to their final settlement, and the subjugation 
of the Indians. Those of us today who look back upon 
those times, must agree with the words quote “d above, that 
officers and men alike during those strenuous times “‘stood 


up splendidly.” 
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ComMPANY F, 9TH INFANTRY, TEMPORARY CAMP AT Fort APACHE, ARIZONA, AUGUST, 


1887 


(Taken one hour after arrival.) On the march from Holbrook, Arizona, to San Carlos. ( See text.) 











Motors in Reconnaissance 


and Security 


By Mayor THomas S. Arms 
Infantry 


T the outbreak of war it is doubtful if there will be 
enough armored cars and cavalry for use in re- 
connaissance and security. If these means are not 

available can anything else be used te mporarily to accom- 
plish the proper performance of these missions? Some 
believe that the motor vehicles with the infantry regiments 
can be used for this purpose. Many of our infantry regi- 
ments are about to be partially motorized, and dll 
would probably be able to obtain motors from higher 
authority, or to commandeer them; hence the infantry 
may well consider and plan how they should be used. 
Their proper use will speed up reconnaissance, and give 
greater security to a command with a minimum of fa- 
tigue to the troops. 

CoverINnG PATROLSs.- —Covering patrols (motor) should 
usually precede all reconnaissance and security detach- 
ments sent out by motor. These patrols will probably 
consist of three motor vehicles each with a crew of at 
least three or four men per vehicle. One automatic rifle- 
man should be included in each crew. Touring cars or 
1'A-ton trucks are suitable for this purpose. These cars 
should be separated by a distance of several hundred 
yards, usually the limit of visibility along their route of ad- 
vance. The two leading cars leap- frog each other (or ad- 
vance by bounds), each car halting under cover before 
crossing a hill or advancing beyond the limit of visibility 
of the car in rear. A part of the crew dismount and move 
forward on foot. If all is clear, these men remain in ob- 
servation and are prepared to cover the route with fire 
while the second car leap- frogs to a similar position in 
front. The third car is the get-away car and may be used 
to report back to the commander while the other two re- 
main in observation. The third car usually remains at the 
limit of visibility in rear of the second car. If any car can 
be equipped with radio it should be the third car. Motor- 
cycles, because of the noise they make and their distinc- 
tive appearance, should not be used for this duty when 
other vehicles are available. They are much more limited 
to roads than other motor vehicles. If their partial use is 
necessary, they had best be used for the get-away car. 
Covering patrols of two cars may be sent out in an emer- 
gency. The crew of each car must realize that to observe 
properly and obtain information they should leave the 
vehicle. Motors of a covering patrol will seldom be less 
than roo yards apart when the patrol is halted. A simple 
set of signals must be agreed upon and an axis of rendez- 
vous points designated in case the patrol is scattered by a 
surprise attack. Patrols similar to these covering patrols 
may be used for distant reconnaissance to the front or 
flanks, where it is not expected that they will have to 
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Much time in getting backa 
report to the commander wil] 
be saved by using motors, 


fight to obtain their information. Orders to both a cover. 
ing patrol or a distant patrol must state when and where 
they are to report in and their mission and route—ip 
general orders similar to those given a dismounted te. 
connaissance patrol. 

RECONNAISSANCE OF A ZONE.—When an infantry com 
mander desires to obtain and maintain contact with 
hostile force which is believed to be several miles distant 
reconnaissance detachments can be employ red. The fol- 
lowing is suggested for the composition of a reconn: 
sance detachment: 

Three to 6 cars to furnish at least one, or better 2 or 3 

covering patrols, with at least 3 to 4 men per car. On 

man to carry an automatic rifle. 

Three light trucks containing a total of one section of 

riflemen, one section of machine guns, and the detach- 

ment commander with communication section. If rad; 
equipment is not available, add motorcycles for com 
munication with higher headquarters. 

The general direction of the enemy being known, th 
area to be reconnoitered is divided into zones. Each zone 
includes not more than one main route toward the enem 
unless such routes are close together. The width of ¢! 
zone will depend on the number of lateral roads to oe re- 
connoitered but in general will not exceed 5 or 6 miles 
These reconnaissance detachments will idinally — 
along the main road in their zone. They will be pr 
ciel by their covering patrols. (See Sketch No. 2) The 
main detachment will move from one defensive position 
to another along its route of advance. The individual 
trucks of the main detachment advance by bound: 
at least keep well separated as they move forward. The 











SKETCH No. 1 


Operation of Covering Patrols.—Positions wit! 
halted shown by solid rectangles. When observers from (4 
No. 1 can see that all is clear to the road bend, Car No. 2 
signaled forward. Car No. 2 then moves forward to posii" 
indicated, covered by men in position on hill “A.” Al the 
same time Car No. 2 moves out, Car No. 3 comes forward # 
shown. 


L = Limit of visibility. 
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t with 
s distant, 
The fol- 


econnais- 


Routes of Covering Patrols in the Reconnaissance of a Zone. 

Route of patrol No. 1 ——.—.—.—.— 

Route of patrol No. 2---------- 

When two or more covering patrols are operating in a 
sone their movements should be codrdinated by designating 
vendezvous points such as crossroad A and B. 
ef 2 or 3 


car. One 


‘ 
covering patrols operating as already outlined, will cover 
ll roads within their zone to a distance of a mile or more 
in advance of the main detachment. When they report in 
that all is clear up to the next point where the detach- 
ment plans to halt, the entire detachment moves forward, 
covering patrols providing security, or having remained 
forward in observation. On arrival at the next point where 
the main detachment is to halt, the detachment deploys 
men and guns so as to provide for their own security and 


ection of 
© detach- 
. If radio 


for com- 


own, the 
ach zone 


/ ow remain in observation until the a patrols have re- 
h : me connoitered beyond the next halting place. 
to be re- 


In crossing a defile, even after the covering patrols have 
passed through, it will often be advisable to have the 
infantry detachment advance on foot for some distance to 
guard against ambush. They should reconnoiter well to 
the Hanks, covering their advance by machine guns before 
bringing the trucks into the defile. When halted, all 
cover and concealment must be utilized in order to guard 
the vehicles against both hostile air and ground observa- 
tion. When contact with the enemy is Faeroe the de- 
tachment operates as an infantry patrol, leaving some men 
to guard the motors. Small detachments of the enemy 
should not be permitted to block the advance of the de- 
tachment. They may advance on foot, returning to the 
motors with the necessary information. It may be advisa- 
ble for them to obtain their information by establishing 
observation posts. They can act more aggressively and 
remain longer in observation than an infantry patrol, 
which has to rely on its own legs to return to safety. The 
cross-country mobility of its cars and the terrain may per- 


6 miles 
operate 
be pre- 
. 2) The 

position 
rdividual 
ounds or 


rd. The 


, 
l carr 
all tar 


from ¢a 


No. 2 mit a detachment to go around hostile resistance and 
. iM ¥ . e . . . 
ar i penetrate the hostile screen at another point if the mission 
reward af requires it. Usually a preliminary foot reconnaissance of 


the cross-country route will be advisable. 
When two or more reconnaissance detachments are 
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operating, points where contact will be established be- 
tween them will be designated by the higher commander. 

It is expected that, with an average road net, a recon- 
naissance detachment operating in a zone can cover a 
distance of from three to six miles an hour effectively. 
The narrower the zones the more rapid the reconnaissance 
can be made. 

This form of reconnaissance of a zone applies to all in- 
fantry regiments; for at least one such detachment can be 
improvised from the motors assigned to any regiment. 
Mounted patrols might be substituted as covering patrols 
for a reconnaissance detachment. 

Transport oF Foor Patrots.—Motors may be used 
to transport patrols that are going to operate on foot. 
When a patrol is to begin its operation some distance 
from the location of the main body, it can be transported 
by motor to the starting point. Much time in getting 
back a report to the commander and considerable fatigue 
to men composing the patrol will be saved by using 
motors. If the place from which the patrol is to begin its 
advance on foot is beyond our own security detachments 
the motors carrying the patrol should be preceded by a 
covering patrol. If the motors are to wait at a certain point 
until the return of the patrol, they are concealed and a 
small guard left with them. To carry a night patrol in 
motors beyond our outpost will usually be inadvisable. 

ComMMUNICATION.—To obtain prompt information 
from reconnaissance patrols and detachments is vitally 
important. It also greatly increases their value and ef- 
fectiveness. Until other means are available radios from 
battalion headquarters can be used with reconnaissance 
detachments. Radio telephones, while not yet issued, 
will probably soon be available. Lacking these means, 
motorcycles or cars should be supplied to bring in the 
necessary reports at hours to be lveni by the com- 
mander in addition to reports of contact. Equipment to 
hook on to existing telephone lines should be carried by 
motor patrols. If Air Corps is available, planes may be of 
considerable use in keeping the commander in touch with 
his motor patrols. They may locate in advance for the 
motor patrols hostile road blocks and enemy patrols. 
Panels can be carried by reconnaissance detachments. 

Securtry—Apvance Guarp.—When some interfer- 
ence or annoyance by the enemy is expected, the advance 
of an entirely motorized unit will usually be by bounds. 
The motorized unit is preceded by reconnaissance de- 
tachments as outlined before. Following these recon- 
naissance detachments there will be an advance guard, If 
the advance guard is a motorized battalion, it might well 
use a road space of at lease five miles with a formation 
similar to that of a dismounted advance guard. The main 
body will move by bounds from one commanding terrain 
feature to another. Short bounds are to be avoided. In 
dealing with the distances between reconnaissance de- 
tachments and between elements of advance guards pre- 
ceding the advance of an entirely motorized unit, we 
should think in terms of minutes and miles rather than 
yards. 
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In infantry regiments where the machine gun, howitzer 
companies, and trains are motorized, full use of the motor- 
ized units will be made in an advance. The usual form 
of a dismounted advance guard preceded by covering 
= (motor) may be used. A better method would 

for reconnaissance detachments to precede the foot 
troops. In rear of the reconnaissance detachments a ma- 
chine-gun company and howitzer platoon should take 
position on commanding ground every few miles until the 
foot troops close up; then move forward again. By this 
means considerable security for the foot elements will be 
obtained without the delay and fatigue which results 
when they have to furnish all of their own security. 

Another method that might be used by a partially 
motorized unit would be to use the method outlined above 
initially. Then use the motors of the trains and motorized 
elements, after dumping their loads, to shuttle back and 
forth and bring the foot troops forward. The bounds 
should be of sufficient length to warrant this procedure. 
The loads of the trains can easily be brought up later, 
being left under guard. 

When a unit ts equipped only with the motor trans- 
ower as given in the Tables of Organization, and 

tle, if any, beyond this is obtainable, these motors when 
made available by the column commander should be used 
as follows: first, as covering patrols to the front and 
flanks; second, as reconnaissance detachments when suf- 
ficient numbers can be obtained. Much fatigue to the 
troops of the advance guard will be eliminated if sufficient 
motors are furnished to provide for their more distant 
flank patrolling. 

Fiank Guarps.—Even though the main body is not 
motorized the flank guard, when required, is motorized 
whenever possible. A motorized flank guard can occupy 
successive key positions under most conditions and give 
continuous protection to the main body. Additional 
transportation for forming covering patrols to be sent well 
out to its front is desirable. Machine guns should form 
a considerable part of a flank guard. Motorized units of 
the enemy will cause us to place flank guard farther out 
from the main body and to hold the key positions for a 
longer time due to their increased mobility. When there 
are an insufficient number of motors available to entirely 
motorize the flank guard, sufficient motors ought to be 
included to form at least several covering patrols. 

Rear Guarp.—It is as a rear guard that an entirely 
motorized unit finds one of its best uses. When the main 
force is only partially motorized the troops assigned to 
act as rear guard ought to be taken from those units that 
are motorized, particularly machine-gun units. While 
the principle that units acting as a delaying force should 


be disposed 1 in depth remains unchanged, the method of 


D 


OF ALL THE ART OF WAR there is none perbaps of bigher value than the interpretation 


of intelligence —CorBETT. 
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application with a motorized force is different. With , 
force of this sort it will seldom be necessary to rie 
units in rear to cover the withdrawal of the { ring line 
Due to the mobility of their transport, the entire force 
can usually occupy one position and then jump into their 
trucks and be out of range long before the enemy can 
bring any effective fire to bear on them. They can then 
take up another position a mile or two in rear, and employ 
the same tactics. They obtain their depth by means of 
mobility, and employ the full fire power of the entire req 
guard in each delaying position. Additional ace 
must be used with machine- -gun units for a rear guard to 
give them the necessary flank protection when they are 
in position. When necessary one section of riflemen may 
be placed on the trucks of each machine- gun platoon . 
this form of action. This method of employ ment is 
ticularly applicable when the rear guard is small. If re 
entire rear guard cannot be motorized, a sufficient number 
of motors are included so that the rear guard can make 
the necessary flank reconnaissance. 


Ourtposts.—Motors will aid greatly in establishing 
detached posts at some distance from the outpost proper 
Motors might be used for contact patrols within a large 
outpost. Another use would be to rush the motorized 
machine-gun company in reserve forward to any support 
that is threatened by the enemy. 

Marcu Ourtpost.—By using motorized units the 
establishment of a march outpost is a matter of only a 
few moments. Motorized units can quickly be sent to 
the points where they can provide adequate Protection 
for the command. They can again be withdrawn without 
any delay or fatigue to ‘the troops concerned. 

DisTRIBUTION OF Troops.—Another security measure 
with which every command is concerned is the distribu- 
tion of the troops of his command according to their 
probable tactical employment. If the machine-gun com- 
panies of a regiment are motorized, those not needed 
with security detachments during the advance, may be 
kept well to ‘the rear of the column. In this way the road 
space they would occupy if they were placed forward in 
the column is available for the use of foot troops. W mn 
contact with the enemy is imminent they can come 
ward in a few moments and rejoin their battalions. Th 
danger of these units getting lost from their battalions 
must be guarded against. Some motor vehicle can go 
back from each battalion and guide its machine-gun 
company to the proper position. 

A motorized machine-gun company with an advance 
guard may also be placed further to the rear within the 
advance guard. They can move forward rapidly when it's 
determined where they are to be employed. 
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Infantry 


Part I 


HE operations of one rifle company in a divisional 
engagement, lasting five full days, might appear to 
have but little influence on the final outcome of the 
battle. When it is considered that in most cases but eight 
nile companies were in direct contact with the enemy on 
the entire division front, at the same time, it is apparent 
that one company does play an important part. Such a 


1otorized 


support 


nits the 
f only 
> sent to 
rotection 


aie 
without 


measure 
distribu- 
to their 
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may be company may assist or hinder the advance of the battalion, 
the road and in turn, affect the success of the regiment, brigade 
rward in and the entire division. 
. When Company D, 16th Infantry, was distinctive in many 
ome for respects, but particularly so in regard to its composition. 
ns. The The fourth rifle company of the First Battalion was 
attalions formed by transferring groups from the three existing 
can go companies, and augmented by about 100 men from a re- 
xine-gun placement battalion formed at Syracuse, New York. This 
group of “spare parts’” was banded together and christened 
a Company D. The thirty-odd noncommissioned officers 
ere and men transferred from each of the three rifle companies 
ae were a varied group in respect to age, race, stature, tem- 


perament, physical fitness, and conduct. Many of this set 
ot men were of the highest type of professional soldier-— 
mature men who had elected the profession of arms prior 


tothe entry of the United States into the World War. The 
leaven of these professional soldiers tended to change the 
heterogeneous assemblage of individuals into a closely- 


knit unit which gloried in professional disdain of danger 
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Again? 


and sentiment. Over one-fourth of the company were of 
foreign birth and many had difficulty in speaking and 
understanding English. Others were of small stature, 
several had fallen arches and many were afflicted with 
periods of excess—usually soon after pay day. It should 
not be imagined that all of the men of Company D were 
below average in size or mentality, for replacements had 
reached the unit before July, 1918. One such group was 
composed of tall, strong youths from Montana and 
another similar group from Wisconsin had joined. 

Early in its regimental life Company D was given the 
disparaging title of ‘““The Foreign Legion.” Strangely 
enough, this title was accepted by the men of the com- 
pany, and the realization that they were considered as 
“black sheep” in the regiment seemed to give birth to an 
esprit de corps which remained throughout the combat 
service of ““The Foreign Legion.” 

The majority of the men of Company D had been 
trained in France since July, 1917, and had served in the 
Bathlemont and Toul sectors and later in the Montdidier 
area. Here, they had been subjected to daily shell fire, 
had become familiar with combat discipline, and had ex- 
perienced the depressing effects of seeing friends killed 





An abstract idea such as in- 
suring the safety of democ- 
racy, is no particular comfort 
to an individual undergoing 
the discomforts of an active 
campaign. 
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and wounded. The training 
of the company officers had 
been largely that of partici- 
pating in battalion, regi- 
mental and brigade maneu- 
vers. Hence, after a year’s 
training, they were thorough- 
ly familiar with trench war- 
fare routine and the forma- 
tions of the company and its 
parts for defense and move- 
ment forward under the cover 
of a barrage. Little or no 
training had been allowed to 
fit squad, section and platoon 
leaders to utilize their men in 
attacks against individual ma- 
chine guns. So we find Com- 
pany D, after a year of train- 
ing, only partially ready to 
start on its first offensive mission. 

The six months of intermittent trench warfare had 
thoroughly disillusioned the officers and men as to the 
glory of war. An abstract idea, such as insuring the 
safety of democracy, was no particular comfort to an in- 
dividual who was under oing the discomforts of active 
campaign. If the spirit of patriotism was present it was a 
weak, voiceless shadow, completely cowed by the idea 
that any show of sentiment was out of place in “The 
Foreign Legion.” 

Most of the men of Company D were young—ex- 
cepting a few volunteers and some of the Regular Army 
a EN had become accustomed to hard work, 

roken periods of rest and irregular meals. They were 
probably in as fine physical condition for the work before 
them as could have been hoped for. Mentally, too, they 
were ready for combat. Their trench warfare experiences 
made each man feel that he was somewhat of a veteran, 
and as such, was anxious to appear disdainful of danger 
in the eyes of his comrades. For many tedious weeks these 
men had ducked on the approach of a German shell and 
had cursed the senders bv these missiles. Few Germans 
had been seen and but very few shots had been fired by 
the company. So we find the company with an accumu- 
lation ot hatred for the German soldier which was to be 
given an outlet in this, their first “jump-off.” 








Not to eat them before dark. 


PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS 


The 16th Infantry, after serving with the 1st Division 
in the Montdidier sector for ten weeks, was in “‘rest” 
area in the vicinity of Dammartin-en-Goele, northeast of 
Paris. During the night of July 14-15, heavy firing was 
heard in the direction of the front and rumors soon 
spread throughout the company that a break- -through had 
taken place and that the Germans were again advancing 
on Paris. The normal routine was followed, in spite of 
these rumors, and at noon all who desired passes left the 


billets with orders to report in by ““Taps”’ that night. 
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About 3:00 p.m. of the 15th orders y 
from battalion headquarters to be prepared t 
five o'clock. The next two hours were spent i: 
equipment and clothing—much of which was 
—and in making the packs of those who we 
pass. The bedding rolls of the officers and th 
of the men were still en route by the animal 
tions of the trains, hence there had been no « 
to re-equip any elements of the company. 

By 5:00 o'clock all but a few of those on p - 
turned and the company had been formed after a ho, 
meal was served. In addition, each man was 
sandwiches and cautioned not to eat them befor 
that night. The company entrucked and the column 
started off—towards the front again. 


TAaWN sec. 






















Juty 16-17 


The truck column stopped about 2:00 a.m. and 
shortly thereafter a French officer, after talking in his 
native language for a considerable period of time, made 
known that we were to detruck. This was done and 
Company D was formed up on the side of the road and 
allowed to fall out, while the officers stumbled choagh 
the darkness in search of someone who knew where we 
were to go. A runner finally arrived with orders for the 
company to move “into those woods,” pointing to a 
black mass extending across the horizon. A gap wa 
dimly visible in the skyline and this proved to be a road 
along which was found a mixed collection of companies 
of the 16th Infantry. Company D was pushed into this 
scene of confusion and halted while the officers tried 
find battalion headquarters. After about an hour of 
shouting and stumbling the 1st Battalion, 16th Infantry 
was formed and our march towards the front started 
From that time until daylight the procedure consisted of a 
march of a few hundred yards—a halt, sometimes for 
only a minute but frequently long enough to allow mos 
of the company to fall asleep—then moving forward and 
halting again. We reached a wooded hilltop shortly after 
daylight and went into bivouac. 

During the early afternoon ‘ ‘officers’ call’ was sounde 
and the plans for the coming attack were discussed. Th 
Regimental Machine-Gun Company, 16th Infantry, was 
attached to the battalion and the officers of that company 
with the rst Battalion person- 
nel, made detailed plans for e¥ 
the advance over several miles 
of the enemy lines. 

We found out, for the first 4, 8 
time, that we were a part of Wf 
a concentration of the entire 
ist Division, and that we 
were situated near Pierrefonds, 
in the Villers-Cotterets forest. 


\ 
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The 1st Division, in conjunc- 

tion with the French Foreign 

Legion and the 2d American Had cursed the send 
Division, was to participate these missile 
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in | surprise attack south of Soissons. The French troops 
were to be on our right and the 2d Division on the nght 
f he Legion. We were informed that the four regiments 
of cue 1st Division were to attack abreast, in order, from 
right to left: 18th Infantry; 16th Infantry; 26th Infantry; 
an 28eh Infantry. The general direction of attack was to 
be slightly south of east and the zones of action were 
neatly drawn across the Paris-Soissons road, over the 
Paris-Soissons railroad, and past the Chateau Thierry- 
Soissons road. It looked to be a very 


simple maneuver—on the map. ( . 

All company commanders left by / SH 
truck to go on reconnaissance at 5:30 (Ae 
p. m. The companies, led by the sec- f \ 
ond in command, were ordered to march 


under cover of darkness to a new as- 
sembly position near Mortfountain. 
The truck stopped about two miles 
west of Coevres-et-Valsery and the of- 
ficers walked to French 
Division Headquarters 
which was located in the 
quarry west of Coeuvres. 
Here we waited until 11:00 
p.m., when French guides 
appeared and were assigned 
to each officer. The guides 
could not speak English, 
and as I could speak but a 
few words of French, con- 
siderable difficulty was 
found in exchanging ideas. 
The guides had made one trip to Division Headquarters 
before being detailed as such, and that trip had been 
made during the hours of daylight. They knew of no 
route to the front except by the main road through the 
town—and this road had been denied us for our march 
to the front. Off we went, down the steep hill into the 
darkened town—losing our way, retracing our steps, 
trying again and finally arriving in the battalion sector 
whens we were to start our attack. So far the recon- 
naissance had confused rather than helped me in visual- 
izing the terrain over which the company must be led 
during the following night. When daylight came all of 
the officers had arrived and we proceeded to the front 
line and tried to pick out some point on the terrain which 
might help us during the early stages of the attack. The 
front was a broad, gently rolling wheat field and beyond 
our immediate front we could see nothing on account of 
a morning mist. We were required to remain in the 
trenches as the French officers were apprehensive lest the 
presence of a large group of inquisitive officers might 
alarm the German outposts and result in artillery fire on 
their positions. When I left the front line I was quite 
Pipe with the opportunity afforded to actually see 
€ positions we were to occupy—in fact I had only a 
ge ma idea of where we were supposed to go. The other 












The minute hand was nearly at 4:45 
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officers, I found out, were no better off. 

I went back to the company bivouac in the ravine west 
of Mortfountain, walking the entire distance in a drizzling 
rain, and found the company asleep and nothing done to 
prepare for the movement that afternoon. Fortunately 
the weather cleared shortly after my arrival and tents were 
struck and equipment laid out to dry. All men were 
urged to leave their vaiuables in tagged packages in care 
of the ties ae and most ot them did this. The 

anf blanket-roll portion of the 
(RS a packs, which were to be 
(wn Ui left behind, were marked 

. with the individual’s name 
and number. In the midst 
of this preparation, orders 
were received from regi- 
mental headquarters to 
make a complete check of combat 
equipment. A similar check had 
been made while we were resting in 
the chateau and I had been unable to 
obtain any replacement for the mis- 
sing articles. As far as I could see, 
this order was of no help to us as we 
certainly could get no replacements 
in the few eum left before we 
started our march. I tried to obtain 
a Very pistol (mine was still with the 
rest of the company equipment on 
the wagons) but found no one with 
any, much less with any extra pistols. 
Canteens were filled and extra am- 
munition issued. A hot meal was served and one meat 
and one jam sandwich issued to each man. Again they 
were cautioned to try and restrain their appetites until 
after we were out of sight of the kitchen. 

The company was formed and the first sergeant called 
the roll amd checked each man as he snonanel. There 
was a marked tenseness in the attitude of the men as they 
stood “at ease” after answering. Early in the roll call 
there was an answer of “here” which qu: avered a bit and 
most of the company smiled. Thereafter the answers were 
somewhat louder than necessary 
studied indifference. The last of the 218 rifles came to 
“order arms’’ and Company D, 16th Infantry, 
Foreign Legion,” 
fight. 

“The roads leading towards the front were jammed, s 


and called out with 


“The 
was ready to start on its first offensive 


that Company D, in the battalion column, marched in 
column of twos and most of the time we were lucky to 
be on the road at all. Darkness came soon after the start 
and thunder clouds forming overhead soon blotted out 
even the helpful light of the stars. 


crashed and rain fell in torrents. 


Then the thunder 
The road was soon a 
sticky, yet slippery, quagmire; packs became wet and 
heavy; men stumbled and fell and arose covered with 
mud. Flashes of lightning showed a road filled from 
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gutter to gutter with animal-drawn vehicles, motors, 
tanks and numerous columns of foot troops. There was 
loud shouting—drivers urging their teams onward—lost 
columns trying to find their organizations—men cursing 
when wagons or trucks lost their direction and edged into 
them—it was a scene of the wildest confusion. The rate 
of march was slow—perhaps a half-mile an hour—for 
each man had to hold to the equipment of the man ahead 
to keep from becoming separated in the inky night. 

I was surprised when we halted at the quarry (French 
Division Headquarters) for the march had seemed end- 
less. The men threw themselves on the rain-soaked 
ground, utterly exhausted. The combined French and 
American headquarters was also a scene of confusion— 
excited French officers trying to find American com- 
manders and assign guides to them. The guides for 
Company D were finally found, and, as I had feared, two 
new guides had been sent. These guides, too, had never 
been through Coeuvres at night, except by way of the 
main road, and had but one helpful idea—they knew 
when their own front-line trenches were reached. 

The route assigned to Company D led through the 
fields and down the steep slope into the town of Coeuvres 
and thence along an unimproved road to the front line. 
About one hundred yards from the French P.C, the 
path became so steep and slippery that each of the 218 
men had to be helped down this decline. Darkness and 
rain added to the difficulty of this procedure, and over 
one hour was spent in moving a hundred yards to the 
front. The company thus formed in single file, and, 
holding to the man in front, each individual tried to keep 
his place in the formation as it wound down into the 
ruined town. Most of the men were muddy and all were 
wet and tired and disgusted with war and everyone con- 
nected with it. 

The troubles of the company were not over by any 
means. Our guides led us through yards, in ruined 
houses and over fences. One of the company buglers, 
Abie Goldberg, remarked: “What d’hell do they think 
I am, a alley cat?’’ Everyone near by laughed, 
partly because the company comedian had spoken and 
partly because of the aptness of the remark. Goldberg’s 


remark spread along the column and soon there was a 
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reference to “alley cat,” accompanied by much lauehiter, 
whenever a man climbed over any obstruction. Jesting 
replaced grumbling and a few of the irrespressibles at the 
head of the column started a discordant song about the 
adventures of a young lady named “Lulu.” The spirit 
of the company rose perceptibly when a man fell into the 
deep canal in the center of the town and was pulled out 
amid the derisive shouts of the company. Everyone within 
yelling distance felt called upon to think up a “‘wise- 
crack” at the expense of the shivering man, and there was 
laughter all along the column as the march was resumed. 

The two guides having arrived at a decision as to the 
correct route, the company resumed the march up the road 
leading to the front. As we arrived at a crossroad the 
guides indicated that we were to go to the right. | felt 
sure that I had taken the left road on the night before and 
could not be convinced that the front line lay to our right. 
The guides had been lost many times before on our 
march and I had no confidence in their sense of direction. 
So I halted the company and took an officer and my 
orderly with me to reconnoiter the left road. Lightning 
flashes illuminated the road at intervals and I was certain 
that the guides were again wrong. Then a mounted 
military policeman accosted me and asked what I was do- 
ing, skulking. The ensuing conversation was lively, with 
the mounted man getting more and more suspicous of 
my actions and attitude. Our conversation must have 
been quite audible for a military police officer rode up and 
the entire explanation was repeated. By this time | was 
convinced that a mental kink had caused my loss of direc- 
tion and I ended the argument by leading the officer to the 

halted company. 

We took the right-hand road, much to the satisfaction 
of the two guides, and soon joined in a stream of men 
pushing up a na*row trail leading over the crest of the 
rise. There were four columns on this trail, three going 
towards the front, and one French column moving back. 
The stars were now aiding us in finding our way, and the 
eastern sky showed faint streaks of light. I ‘could not 
understand the slow forward movement of the column 
until I reached the top and found a three-foot step-off, 
over which everyone was required to pass. The ground 


was rs and the step too high for a man to get up 


er 
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(in the dark) without some help. I ordered the first two 
men of Company D to remove their packs and to help up 
the remaining men of the company—but not to help 
up any but Company D men. In a few minutes the en- 
tire company was assembled on the trail. It must be ad- 

mitted that the maneuver resulted in a rapid exchange of 
comments between myself and the officers of the blocked 
columns, but the principle of the objective overshadowed 
that of codperation. 

Once on the level plain, we moved to the left front 
and halted in a position which I estimated to be the one 
pointed out to me the previous morning. It was now 
light enough to see other columns moving into position 
and I realized that little time remained before the “ jump- 
off."” The company was formed in the “normal approach” 
formation, with two platoons in the forward wave and 
two in support. Each platoon, in turn, formed in two 
lines, so that the formation from front to rear was as 
follows: one section of each of the leading platoons—in 
line of squad columns—a distance of 75 yards—two sec- 
tions of the leading units in line of squad columns—150 
yards distance—and the two support platoons formed 
similarly to the assault platoons. 

The company had not fully completed getting into 
formation when it became so light that I feared ‘ile 
movement might attract enemy fire and ordered every- 
one to remain in his present position and to correct the 
formations when we started the advance. Platoon leaders 
were assembled with me in a large shell-hole and final in- 
structions were given for the attack. 

One lieutenant was very obviously drunk. I had noted 
his good work during the advance and I was puzzled as 
to the source of his liquor. I found that his canteen had 
been filled with cognac and that most of it had been con- 
sumed within the last few minutes. The remainder of 
the liquor was wasted in the bottom of the shell-hole, but 
the problem of what to do with a gloriously drunk platoon 
leader was not solved. This officer was a good leader, and 
even on previous periods of intoxication had proved more 
efficient than some of the sober officers, yet I hesitated to 
entrust a platoon to him. On the other hand, I did not 
feel that I should send him to the rear and thus spare him 
from the hard work and danger ahead for the rest of us, so 


I sent him back to his platoon and called his platoon 
sergeant to the shell-hole and gave him the complete in- 
structions relative to the part his platoon was to play in 
the attack. One extenuating circumstance in the case of 
this officer was that he was convinced he would not survive 
the fight, and had given away all of his clothes and equip- 
ment, excepting that which he carried on him. My 
anxiety about him came to an end shortly after the “jump- 
off” when he was instantly killed. Up to that time his 
actions had been beyond criticism, and it was apparent to 
me that the nerve- racking incidents of the period just 
prior to our “‘jump-off”’ had served to sober him quickly. 

A long column of tanks approaching from the west of 
Coeuvres set up a loud clatter and the lights through the 
open doors could be seen from our position. I was con- 
stantly waiting for a German shell to pass overhead onto 
their position, but “zero’’ hour came nearer and nearer 
and all was quiet on the German side. 

There was nothing left to do but wait for the hour of 

45 to approach, and as I slid down into the headquarters 
shell-hole I became conscious, for the first time, that I 
was more tired than I had ever been before. My body 
and brain became numb and a wave of depression settled 
over me. 

A red and green flare rose from the German line and in 
an instant answering flares arose all along the line. We 
knew what to expect and within a few seconds the Ger- 
man barrage fell around us. Almost five minutes to wait! 
The air seemed to be filled with German shells—the 
ground rocked and the din of the continuous explosion 
surged over us as a heavy wave. All the occupants of the 
headquarters shell-hole gravitated towards the deepest 
part and I believe it would have been physically i impossi- 
ble for any of us to have climbed out during those first 
few seconds. 

One sergeant, with company headquarters, was so 
much more frightened than the rest of the group that 
someone laughed and the tenseness was broken. 

A shell burst—clouds of dust rolled into the hole—the 
acrid powder fumes caused all of us to cough—someone 
nearby called for help—and “zero” hour was still some 
minutes away. With nothing to do but wait and brace 
ourselves against the sides of the shell-hole, the outlook 
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for the day was far 
from reassuring. The 
minute hand was near- 
ly at 4:45, when a 
solitary American gun 
spoke, and was in- 
stantly followed by a 
thunder of noise which 
made the German bar- 
cage barely audible. 
THe Jump-Orr 

This American bar- 
rage was the most in- 

iring incident in the 
hve ‘days’ fighting. 
We, who had been de- 
pressed and were dread- 
ing the formation of 
the company under the German barrage, now jumped up 
and hurried into our places in the * ‘approach march” 
formation. It was a great relief to have something to do; 
the officers to supervise the formation, and the men to 
get into their proper places. There was some delay in 
getting formed as many had been killed and wounded 
by the German barrage and several squads had to be te- 
organized while the German shells were still falling around 
us. The first-aid men and stretcher bearers were busy 
and many cries for help came from the wheat where the 
men had lain throughout the bombardment. 

During the first part of the advance from the “jump- 
off” line, I was surprised to see every man smoking a 
cigarette. Then I heard someone call out, “Over the top 
with a Chesterfield,” and remembered that the company 
had been issued a tobacco ration of five cigarettes the 
evening of the 17th and I had cautioned everyone to save 
one so that each man could start “over the top with a 
Chesterfield.” This gave the men something to think 
about during the first few minutes, and the badinage 
which arose about the relative worth of several popular 
brands of cigarettes, all while we were under this barrage, 
proved that this idea was not without merit. 





We captured several guns with 
their crews. 


I could see that few German shells were falling beyond 
the French trenches which formed our line of departure, 
so I moved the company forward before the formation 
was perfect. It seemed incredible that so many shells 
could fall in such a formation without hitting most of the 
squad-columns, but the only casualties in the passage of 
this barrage zone were from: machine-gun bullets. When 
I reached the French trench, I saw a gap in the line of ex- 
ploding shells to our right. Whistle signals did not attract 
attention, so I jumped out in front of the line, pointed 
to the right oblique, and as the gap was fairly evident to 
all, the entire company changed direction 45 degrees to 
the right, passed through the gap, and changed direction 
back to the original line. My spirits rose—I had moved 
the company in a difficult maneuver, and had seen my 
first tactical maneuver in combat meet with success. 
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The mist from the heavy night rain and the 
from the two barrages formed a low curtain arou 
and made it difficult to see Company C, 16th In 
the left assault company, which had started out 
ahead of us. The companies to our flanks we: 
screened. 

The advance to our first objective—the road conne-rin 
La Glaux Farm and Tilleul de la Glaux—was a siiccec. 
sion of short movements, losing direction, catchir 
with Company C, taking casualties from scattered art:\\ery 
and machine-gun fire, reforming units when a squad a 
cut up by a chance shell, capturing a few prisoners who 
had been missed by the front-line company—and for my 
part, keeping constant vigil to see that all Germans in our 
sector were not bayoneted. Men in the midst of grave 
personal danger take little account of life—especially the 
life of an enemy. Moreover, these men had seen their 
comrades fall and the urge to exterminate those responsi- 
ble blotted out all reasoning power. At one time I halted 
the advance long enough to pass the word along the line 
that no German would be killed unless he was found 
shooting at us. Those who have first-hand knowledge of 
battlefield emotions will not regard this action as an un 
necessary precaution. 

I noticed that after several shells had blown up men of 
the company that there was a spirit of uneasiness dominant 
—men stopped at the whine of an approaching shell 
ranks began to sag and with little to do besides move for- 
ward, the threat of the shells was uppermost in their 
minds. 

To divert their minds, I decided to try some drill-field 
disciplinary measures. I moved from front to rear, and 
with vigorous whistle-blowing, and considerable yelling, 
dressed up the lines from right to left and from front to 
rear. Whenever a man strayed out of formation, I called 
to the platoon or section leader to dress his outfit, and it 
was not long before each man was paying more attention 
to keeping his place in the line than to the machine-gun 
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did not attract 
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tullets, or che shell fire. I noticed considerable talk among 
he men, with puzzled glances in my direction and | 
remarks, such as: “ Must think we're on the 


ahont 
overneat ’ : : 

drill field,” and “What t’hell’s eating him?” However, 
the company moved forward without faltering even when 


, shell landed on a forward squad-column composed of 

s lieutenant and his platoon headquarters. I sent one man 

«9 look after any who had not been killed outright, and 
he rest of the company moved by this mangled group 
rill keeping dressed to the right. 

“We r schol the first objective about 5:30 a.m. and 
fund that Company C was in front of us, as ordered, but 
hat a platoon of the 26th Infantry was between us and 
Company B, the right support company. During the 
halt, the company was reorganized and casualties checked. 
Two lieutenants had been killed, and the second in com- 
mand, a captain who had reported for duty at the “jump- 
of’ line, wounded. The platoon leaders, old and new, 
were instructed to combine squads which had been shot 
ip and to see that each squad had a designated leader and 
second in command. 

The advance was resumed at about 5:30 a.m. with 
Companies D and B leapfrogging the two assault com- 
panies. The smoke and mist still hung low and within 
i few hundred yards from the second “jump-off” line 
bo flank companies were invisible. I sent out flank 
patrols to night and left and these were promptly swal- 
lowed up in the mist. I knew that one of the two units 
on our fanks was leaving the correct line of attack and I 
had to decide what to do. The common sense solution 
seemed to be to cover the gap, so I kept on, hoping to see 
one of the units shortly. A solitary figure caught up 
with us, during this phase of the attack, and proved to be 
Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Craig, of the 16th Infantry, 
who explained that he was “‘just looking around.” I in- 
formed him of the situation and told him that I was out of 
contact with the 26th and the remainder of the 16th, but 
that | would keep on in the gap if he thought that was all 
night. He said it was a good idea and marched along with 
us, watched the company come under fire from a concealed 
machine gun, saw the leader of the assault platoon send 
out two combat patrols which finished off the Germans, 
and continued along with us for a short way. Then he 
remarked that he would be “running along” and moved 
of toward our right flank. 

The sun soon dissipated the fog and the smoke from 
occasional shells did not hinder observation. Within a 
space of one or two minutes we emerged from dense fog 
to clear sunshine, and found that we were alone on the 
battlefield as far as we could see. A slight rise, about 500 
yards to our rear, was barren of American troops. A 
similar rise, about 300 yards to our left, was equally devoid 
of olive-drab figures. To our front rose the steep banks of 
the far side of the Missy-aux-Bois Ravine, and the town 
of Missy was plainly visible to our right front. 

I sent out two contact patrols, equipped with wigwag 
flags, to find adjoining units and report. They were in- 
‘tructed to go to the top of the rise and send a message 
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I went to the top of the bill, with two 
lieutenants. 


back. The right flank patrol moved out about soo yards 
and began to send a wigwag message. Two officers, and 
I, who had passed a course 1n visual signalling, were un- 
able to make any sense of the message and as we waved 
back “‘repeat”’ a ‘machine gun opened up on the company 
and cut short all signalling. The patrol on the left dis- 
appeared over the top of the rise and was next heard from, 
five days later, at the company kitchen. 

The march was resumed in direction of the Missy Ra- 
vine in face of long-range machine-gun fire which soon 
became heavy enough to stop the advance. While search- 
ing the terrain with field glasses I noted a line of Germans 
crossing a slight rise 600 yards to our front. I called sev- 
eral of the sergeants to me and asked for their estimate 
of range in the exact manner prescribed in Bjornstad’s 
Small Problems for Infantry. This took so much time 
that many of the Germans were out of sight before a 
range was agreed upon and the fire order given. A heavy 
volume of fire was directed on them, but much to our sur- 
prise, no Germans fell, their gait remained unhurried, and 
none of them even looked around. Firing ceased when 
the last German leisurely walked out of sight. Either the 
firing was too accurate and the range estimation faulty or 
else the first rifle target the men had met found them too 
excited to apply the principles of rifle marksmanship. 

Soon after the advance was started, we captured several 
150-mm. guns with their crews. They surrendered with- 
out resistance and again I was called upon to restrain the 
men of the company from killing all of them. I collected 
a group of 25 officers and men and sent them to the rear 
under the escort of two men who had minor wounds. 

The forward line of the company reached a small rise 
on the west edge of the Missy Ravine and immediately 
drew very heavy machine-gun and 77-mm. fire on them. 
This was the most concentrated fire the company had re- 
ceived so far. The line stopped and the platoon leaders 
looked to me for instructions. I did not care to move the 
entire company through this fire so I motioned the assault 
line to withdraw to a position behind the crest of the rise. 
The rear elements were now under fire, as they had closed 
up on the forward line. The men wounded during this 
fire were carried to shelter and first-aid bandages were ap- 
plied by men of the company. The medical men and 
litter bearers attached to Company D had never advanced 
beyond the “‘jump-off” line, and whatever first aid the 
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men received was either from German Medical Corps 
men or their own comrades. Firing had now ceased. | 
went to the top of the hill, with two lieutenants, to try to 
locate the enemy guns. We lifted our heads to look over at 
the opposite side of the Missy Ravine when several 77-mm. 
shells landed close enough to us to indicate that we were 
plainly visible to them. This reconnaissance party with- 
drew immediately. 

As we reached the company position, a lieutenant from 
the 26th Infantry reported that he had a mixed platoon 
of men from the 26th and 28th Infantry in the woods just 
north of us, and requested that this unit be allowed to 
join us. He was instructed to bring his platoon into the 
already crowded position and to act as the fifth platoon. 
Soldiers began drifting in from right and left and rear. 
Among these were men from each of the four regiments 
of the division, also two Moroccans and one Marine. A 
section from the regimental Machine-Gun Company, 
16th Infantry, caught up with us and was assigned a place 
in the company. All the others were assigned to the fifth 

latoon and seemed glad to rejoin some organization. 

I decided that another effort should be made to cross the 
rise and instructed the leading platoons to deploy at ten- 
pace intervals and move forward. Again they were met 
by machine-gun fire from Missy-aux-Bois and artillery 
fire from the east bank of the ravine. The entire hill shook 
under the impact of the shells and the leading line came 
back without command. I did not order them to repeat 
this movement inasmuch as I did not want to do it my- 
self. I was convinced, by this time, that the machine guns 
around Missy must be put out before any further advance 
could be made To this end I sent out a patrol of one squad 
under an experienced sergeant to find and clean out the 
machine guns near Missy-aux-Bois. A similar patrol was 
sent to our left with instructions to work across the ravine. 
These patrols drew fire as soon as they left the shelter of 
the hill. Then the fire was lifted from the patrols and di- 
rected to rise in our rear. Here we discovered four French 
tanks approaching us. They pushed on, under a hail of 
artillery fire, and pulled up under the shelter of the rise 
where we were halted. A French lieutenant stepped out 
of one tank and informed me, in excellent English, that 
the four tanks were at my disposal. If he had presented 
me with four pink elephants I could not have been at a 
greater loss as to their proper use. I asked him if he could 
knock out the 77’s across the ravine and he replied that 
although he had been shot out of two tanks during the 
morning he would try it if I said so 

We went to the crest of the hill and were cautiously 
scanning the ravine for routes the tanks might take when 
one of the tanks opened fire with a 3-pounder at a group 
of our men who were observing the tanks about 100 yards 
away. Several were hit and wounded men screamed. By 
this time the French lieutenant was running at top speed 
toward the tank and calling to the gunner to cease firing. 
But the tank fired again and more men fell. The lieu- 
tenant stopped, picked up a rock, and began to pound on 
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the door. The rest of the company had taken cover : 
this time, not knowing what was happening. The gunp 
finally opened the door and orated and gest: dead 
some length. Then both came over to the spot where the 
wounded men were lying. I instructed the licutenant t) 
notify the other tanks that we were not Germans and to 

waste no time in doing so. Meanwhile the five men who 
had been hit were given first aid and one machine gunner 
who had received a direct hit was covered with a raincox, 
The lieutenant returned and with the tank cunner ¢. 
plained that the man had become confused, Bee to fatigue 
and excitement, and seeing a machine gun s set up 
suddenly thought we were Germans and fired. The o 
ner himself was horrified at the results of his actions ” 
the lieutenant was profuse 1 in his apologies for the mistake 
He wanted to start out at once across the ravine and te. 
quested a platoon to accompany his tanks. I sent the senior 
lieutenant and his platoon with the group and they passed 
through the woods to the left of the rise and disappeared 
in the valley. 

The tanks and acompanying platoon moved straight 
across the ravine until sheltered from the 77-mm. guns on 
the crest, and then moved to the right toward the town of 
Missy. The tanks were heavily shelled during the ad- 

vance, but none were hit. The platoon suffered casualties 
from this fire and from machine guns on the lower slope 
of the east side of the ravine. The actions of the tanks \: 
indicated by a statement of one of the men of the right 
flank patrol: ‘“The tank came close to where McFaden 
and I were holding out, and there was a French lieutenant 
on the ground walking beside the tank. McFaden and 
he were talking, as this French lieutenant could speak a 
little English. I overheard him tell McFaden the num- 
ber of miles we had covered and the number of prisoners 
taken, and praising the work of the Americans. Then a 
we were walking along with this tank, to the right of the 
hill where the company was halted, we could see some 
men trying to pass through the Missy ravine and were 
being mowed down by machine-gun fire, fired by two 
machine guns which were set up and concealed in a dug- 
out made in solid rock at the edge of this hill and in an 
opening for direct fire through part of the ravine. Every: 
one was able to see how this gun was mowing down our 
troops. The French lieutenant commanded his tank 
the place where this machine gun was and opened fire 
with at least a dozen shells directly into the dugout en- 
trance. The company remained still at the top of the hill 
edge while the tank was firing. I remember that after the 
tank crew had put the machine gun out of action the ac- 
companying platoon moved forward through the ravine 
and there were three tanks there in all. The tanks stopped 
og opened their doors and the crews came out to grect 
All the tanks were supplied with milk cans full of 
“i wine. After having several good drinks of this a 
and filling our canteens, the platoon again moved forward 
in high spirits.” 
(To be continued ) 


Excerpts from An 


Delivered at Fort Monmouth 
During the CP X 


T is a great pleasure to meet you gentlemen in this 


: foe wav. While I was Governor, when I was confronted 
ie with a large audience, I used to start with a story, 
- which may or may not have been an actual occurence. 
WF Shortly after mfy inauguration, the warden of the state 
e snieh orison invited me to visit the institution in order that | 
oye: mioht become familiar with my new duties. Upon arrival 
theantd found that he had assembled all the prisoners and in- 


vited me to make a speech. I was not acustomed to ad- 


ley passed ; ; ; 
jressing audiences of that kind, and in my confusion I 








liane cad , “Fellow convicts.” Of course, they all gave me the 
b eaettl ch and I saw I had made a mistake. I started again, 
uns on in. my continued confusion I said, ‘Fellow democrats.” 
Ti astead of laughing they all got sore. When you get men 
o the ad. prison you may do a lot of things to them but they will 
“castraltiec fag aot stand for being called “Democrats.” It was some 
latin does tisfaction to me to find that there were no democrats in 
oie re ical and so I said, “Anyhow, I am glad to see 
the rich lg many of you here.” 
McFader So I say today, —I am glad to see so many of you here. 
lieutenant i not come to these exercises for the purpose of m aking 
‘aden and speech, but it is a pleasure to appear before you and say 
d speak a ri words. I came to the War Department knowing 
the nun tle about the Army and less than nothing about the 
prisoners fal oficers of the Army. I say “less” because I had the ordi- 
Then nary civilian’s viewpoint to the effect that Army officers 
sht of the a different sort of animal from the rest of the human 
see some agg Oeings, and that they are bound by tradition which re- 
and were uires that everything be done in the same old way. 
4. by te Aer became Seceretary of War I had to unlearn and 
in a dug karn a lor and I am ready to bear testimony to the effect 
und in an fm ‘hat the experience has been most gratifying. I am ready 
Ever to indorse what Secretary Hurley said to me the day be- 
down our alg te inauguration: “I congratulate you upon coming into 
s tank to ll the finest r department i in the Government. I would rather 
ened fire fl Oe Secretary of War than any other member of the Cabi- 
igout en fag "ct. You are dealing with a group of honest men. Army 
of the hill HP men are not infallible but they always give you what 
after the Me they think is night and are not always trying to put some- 
wn the at- thing over on you.”’ I have had enough experience in 
ve ravine other activities to know that that is not the prevailing 
s stopped fam "ule. | appreciate the pleasure of working with a group 


+ to greet J of men whose i integrity is above question and who have 
the highest standard of honesty. I am proud to be associ- 
ated with the officers of the Army and the Army as a 
whole. 

I am also gratified to find that the Army is a progres- 
‘ive institution, that it is not bound by traditions and does 


not fail to try new things. In my opinion that is the only 


ns full 0 
this wine 
1 forward 


Address of Secretary Dern 





way progress can be made. Anyone who adheres to his 
old and fixed beliefs never gets anywhere and soon lags 
behind the procession. Y ou know the old story about: a 
debate on the question of cz apital punishment; finally one 
‘Hanging was good enough for my 
father and it is good enough for me. 


of the spe ake rs said, 
f That is the great 
block to progress. Unless we are willing to make din 
ments in order to keep up with new developments we are 
not going to make 


5 


opinions, our beliefs and our views from our surroundings, 


any progress. Most of us get our 
and the average citizen gets his opinions fairly well Gael 
I have often heard men 
say: “I have never voted any thing but a straight en yi 
can ticket and will not vote any thing but a Republican 
ticket.’ 


and does not re-examine them. 


To my mind there is only one thing less dis- 
graceful and that is “I never voted anything but a Demo 
cratic ticket.” I think anyone who is so hide-bound in 
his opinions that he never re-examines them, never takes 
any steps to improve the conditions by which he is sur- 


rounded, never discards the false things he discovers, is a 





Army men are not infallible, 
but they always give you 
what they think is right. 
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block in the path of progress. I find that the Army is 
progressive and studying new methods all the time. It is a 
great gratification to me to work with a group that 1s inter- 
ested in research and improving all things that make for 
more efficiency and higher standards. That is the sort of 
organization we want. We want the Army of the United 
States, although it is small, to be second to none in effici- 
ency. The very fact that we do have only a small army 
(the country does not want a large army) is the best rea- 
son why that army should be the most highly efficient that 
can be obtained. The C.P.X. that you have been holding 
here is a step in the direction of making a better and more 
efficient army. Some of the things are a little beyond 
my comprehension as a civilian, but judging from the 
enthusiasm manifested by all the officers and the interest 
that you have taken in it, I have no doubt of the real 
value of this maneuver. 

I feel that we should endeavor to get the money from 
Congress to continue to have maneuvers of this kind and 
keep up this very excellent and useful work. 

We have had in the past year a great many problems in 
the War Department. | have found that I not only had to 
keep busy learning my job but I had to work on other 
problems as I commenced to comprehend them. When 
I came in the Army, the War Department was in some 
distress. There was the pay cut; the Army took that 
graciously and I believe that it will soon be over. There 
were other things that gave us a good deal of concern—a 
reduced budget for the Army and other ill-advised 
measures. It took a lot of time and effort to convince 
those who were trying to reform us that they were on the 
wrong track. I feel that we have made substantial progress 
during the past year in a great many directions. I am 
sure that there is a great improvement in the morale of the 
Army, also in the attitude of the country as a whole 
toward the Army. The work that the Army has done 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps has sold the Army 
to the people of the United States. Everywhere I go T 
find words of highest praise for the Army, which has done 
so much, not omy in the way of training the Army itself, 
but in the way of relieving unemployment and building 
up and saving young men who might otherwise have 
drifted into lives of idleness, if not something worse. 

The Army has been suffering from the lack of adequate 
housing. When I was in Camp Dix yesterday I felt that 


War IN Europe in 1934 seems to me inevitable. It is foreshadowed by signs omi- 
nously similar to those which were clearly visible in Europe in 191 3.—HeEnry Mor- 


GENTHAU. 
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some of the buildings occupied by Army pec 
a disgrace to the United States. If some c 
quired its employees to live in some of thos: 
am sure the Department of Labor would bx 
head off at the terrible disgrace. Yet we have Arm, 
cers and soldiers living in quarters that are danveroys - 
should not be tolerated. During the past } . 
succeeded in getting money enough to ma! 
provements. Much more is needed but we should | 
happy over what has been accomplished. 

I have taken particular pride in the work ¢! 
done by the Army Engineers in connection with some, 
the great projects which are being built with the Pubj; 
Works Administration money. I had tle plea 
companying the President ‘from Portland 
country. We inspected the great Bonneville Dan 
Fort Peck Dam, as well as work on the upper Mi Lissis 
I am sure the President, as well as I, got a real hil 


today ar 


ration te 





Ire of ac 
iCTOSS th 


rd the 


are in . of die Army Engineers. I never had 4 
greater thrill than I did at Fort Peck, where a tremendous 
amount of work has been done in a short time. The 
Army has proved itself outstanding in promptly putting 
large numbers of men to work. We had our Projects 
ready, labor was widely distributed and men were put t 
work on useful projects. We all take pride in that achiev 
ment. 

The Army has gained considerable lustre for the work 
it has done for other departments, especially new agencies 
of the Government. I refer to the fact that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps work has been largely an Army p 
ject. The administration of the Public Works program 
has been helped materially by Army officers, also they have 
helped the Department ‘of Agriculture i in a great many 
of its emergency activities. It is greatly to che credit of 
the Army and the Army officers that they have responded 
so willingly to the Administration’s program whenever 
they have been requested to help put new measures into 
effect. In all cases, the Army officers have shown that 
they are intelligent and efficient, and above all that they 
are honest and reliable. In that way the Army has sold 
itself to the public and is much more popular, | am sure, 
than it has been in a long time. That is one of the things 
we are all interested in and we want facts about the Army 
known. 
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§ | sit looking out of my window across the park I 
:nnot help noticing that the majority of the firs, 
sines and tamaracs are withering at the top whilst 
r part of the trees is in a flourishing condition, 
ind | begin to wonder if those trees are not typical of the 
mies of the British Empire. The more so because, in 
i913, when I was a young captain on strike duty in 
Nanaimo, in common with others of my own age, I was 
clined to regard all those who had served in South 
Africa as being a little past their prime. It is true that the 
var medals made some impression on us as we were then 
100 inexperienced to realize their real worth. To-day’s 
sbbons do not carry quite the same weight; we are more 
sophistic ated. The South African War was then eleven 
ears past. To-day it is thirty-one years since that war 
ended; but we can still see those ribbons on the breasts of 
certain of our higher commanders. No wearer of the 
South African ribbons can be under fifty years old to-day. 
Yet it is a medical truth, I believe, that the average man 
«in his mental prime at forty-five, even if his body is 
not quite as active as it was or able to support the fatigue 
of twenty years earlier. In addition, after forty-five a man 
s hardly as open to new ideas and new suggestions as he 

was; he tends to grow set in his ways. 
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A few years ago on returning from Europe I mentioned 
toa distinguished General, still on the active list and, of 
course, a veteran of South Africa, that I had done two 
short courses with the Royal Tank Corps and a refresher at 


e credit of 
-~ snded Famborough and felt pretty well up to date. His only 
de 
- reaction was to say, “Well, you have wasted your time. 
whenever 


Tanks won't be used in the next war. It will be aeroplanes 
and gas; even the staff will be in the air.” He may be 
nght, but my frivolous reply lacked that reverence for 


asures int 
hown that 
| that they 


—— seniority so essential for promotion; one should never 
oe chaff a General, however dumb. I said, “It won’t be the 
a diel frst time the staff has been in the air, Sir. This time 


- the Army 


though it looks like a bloody war and quick promotion.” 
He gave me an icy look, drained his glass and talked 
knowingly of aeroplane scouts. 

Toda it may seem to every thinking person that we 
are facing a very serious situation; and it must be faced 

it we are to ward off disaster in the future. The Crimean 
War saw our soldiers led by the successful commanders 
of Peninsula and Waterloo days; our sufferings and losses 
were terrible; a minor satisfaction maybe was that the 
enemy suffered equally with us. No single General of the 
Crimean War was open to a new idea. Our Commander- 
in-Chief had fought the French for so many years that he 
continued automatically to refer to them as the enemy. 
Tempora mutantur et bomines deteriorantur; the electric 





ounger Generals 


“Had the War been one of 
movement, how many could 
have stood the test?” 


telegraph was looked upon as a nuisance. The beginning 
of the Great War naturally saw our armies led by the 
successful commanders of the South African War, with 
the result that, in 1914, out of twelve original officers of 
the rank of Lieutenant-General and above, no less than 
nine of them broke down, including the Chief of the 
General Staff. Fortunately, what applied to our army ap- 
plied to the German army, and naa it applied 
even more to the French. General Lanrezac, the com- 
mander of the French Fifth Army, had been at the Ecole 
Militaire for so many years that he was incapable of for- 
ward movement under fire, though he had done nothing 
but preach the necessity of continuous attack—at shoal, 
We cannot afford to be led by professors in the field. 

Granted that younger men will make mistakes, these 
will be the mistakes of imagination as against the errors 
of laissez-faire and lack of drive. General Liman von 
Sanders, in his “My Five Years in Turkey,” pays just 
tribute to the splendid fighting qualities of our regimental 
officers and men, yet over and over again he reiterates his 
criticism that the staff lacked i imagination. He says that 
we seldom gave him less than thirty days’ notice before 
attacking, and he found that this would allow him ample 
time to prepare his positions with the tragic results of 
which we are all aware. He says that on more than one 
occasion we remained on the beaches when the higher 
ground was unoccupied; and on one occasion when the 
gallant Gurkhas carried the high ground our staff were 
so astonished that they shelled them off. I think the facts 
are accurate; for General von Sanders is a soldier who does 
not mince his words and has nothing to conceal—and he 
was victorious. The fact is the gallant, toothless old 
hound should be left in the kennel, however galling it 
may be to him, and not allowed to lead the pack. 

The Navy, which 1s always on active service, has found 
it necessary to encourage its senior war-time officers to re- 
tire. It is the right idea. The same has been done in the 
Royal Air Force, where promotion is also accelerated by 
accidents. The Army has yet to show any self- denying 
ordinance amongst the higher command. The strain that 
modern waillade puts on the commander in the field is 
such that every slight weakness is immediately revealed, 
and thousands have to suffer for the advancement of one. 
This is a universal complaint, and war between any mod- 
ern armies would certainly disclose the same human flaw 
in the organization of almost any one with the possible 
exceptions of Russia, Japan and Italy. It may be that each 
of these countries possesses certain other inherent weak- 
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nesses. But the one sure fact is that their armies will be 
commanded by young men: that is one of the advantages 
of autocratic rule. 

In a good British line regiment to-day it often takes 
fourteen years before a subaltern can obtain his captaincy, 
and his chances of rising to field rank are now actually 
growing smaller. In any case, so many years spent in a 
subordinate position must cause him to deteriorate and 
eventually to lose all talent for command. He will re- 
semble some of the older French officers of pre-War days, 
who were garrisoned for so long in one town that they 
found time to run small businesses whilst they drew their 
army pay. We still have to learn the lessons, so dearly 
bought in actual war, that the “‘victory goes to the strong” 
and that “youth will be served.” Over and over again 
it has been demonstrated in the British Army that the 
successful soldier must avoid the original expeditionary 
force and join the second, or avenging, army. 

Again, a man who has spent too long in a subordinate 
position must to some extent develop an inferiority com- 
plex; the General who has been retained over long in of- 
fice may suffer from the opposite extreme— so long has 
he grown accustomed to no contradiction and to so much 
adulation that he is blind to the fact that his usefulness 
may long have ended. A service club is a good place to 
notice that phenomenon. I remember the second-in- 
command of a very distinguished regiment once saying to 
me of the commanding officer who had already been 
granted one extension of command, “Dear old Muggins! 
he has forgotten what soldiering he ever knew; but we all 
hope the gallant old chap will be kept on as he always 
wins the regimental point- to-point and the men love him 
and would follow him anywhere.” He was kept on unt! 
the trial of 1914 brought disaster. 

A young subaltern many, many years ago used to 
keep an Army List in his room, in which against a num- 
ber of names he had put the letters “‘I.d.” or “Lr.” One 
day a very senior Captain coming into this officer’s quar- 
ters looked through that Army List and saw the symbols 
“I.d.” against his name. Asking the subaltern what it 
meant he got the reply, “Well, I just tick off those who 


are likely to die or likely to retire, so as to see when | 
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may get my third star.” How many of us | 
done the same only to find another limpet , 
extension of command. Nothing is more s 
keenness than an unmerited extension of con 

Among all our great Generals, Cromwel! 
borough are the only two who gained th 
when past middle age. The former was great 
the religious zeal of his followers, as well as by the js. 
competence and lack of discipline of the Cavaliers Mar 
borough was helped by the loyal and — Co-opers 
tion of Prince Eugéne, while he was faced | y Frenc 
commanders who had made their reputations many y; : 
before. In any case, Marlborough was a genius, and there 
is no accounting for genius, even when the gteat oppor. 
tunity comes late in life. Clive, Wolfe, Welling 
all young men who were famous when they were th 
and world-famous before forty. To come nearer to our ows 
day: the best Generals of the South African War yw 
the later and younger arrivals; Buller, Gatacre and Met 
uen where were they? Did Lord Roberts add to the laurels 
of the march from Kabul to Kandahar? Lord Kitchener 
proved the driving force in the team; yet by 1914 the 
successful organizer of victory in South Africa was really 
past usefulness, all will admit; it was his name which in. 
spired the response to his call to arms. 

If our leaders were too old in 1914—and history wil 
undoubtedly show that this was the case—our Generals 
to-day are now, on an average, three to six years old 
That is a very heavy handicap to the British Army. Ad 
mittedly, at the end of the Great War, our Generals were 
the same men who had held high command at the te. 
ginning of the War; they brought the War to some son 
of a conclusion, after a spectacular success in the field 
But was this not the sequel of years of bloody frontal «- 
tacks; would the greatest optimist claim that they had 
shown any imagination or genius? Had the War been 
one of movement, how many could have stood the tes? 

The more the question is studied, the more there seems 
to arise the one conclusion that the next great war must 
be more rapid and more frightful than the last, and that, 
more than ever, it will be a young man’s war. Youth, it 
may be repeated, will be served. 


and 
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aided by 


AFTER THE CONCLUSION of the war of 1870, Germany, guided by the iron will of 
Bismarck, divulged to Switzerland that the mailed fist bad an itching palm for Swiss 
territory. Immediately an army of a hundred thousand Swiss mobilized on the 
frontier. They were the best armed, best trained, and altogether the most efficient 
soldiers in Europe. Bismarck concluded that the game was not worth the candle. 
If Switzerland had not been armed to the teeth and ready, that country today 
would be a part of Germany—Hupson Maxim. 
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unattainable cannot be had; the impossible 
will not be accomplished. The mullah shouts from 
mosque, the preacher thumps his Bible, the 
Army officer studies his Blue Book and his 
nfrere ponders over his K.R.—all to show the 


fra)| human how best to act to succeed. Rules for results 


The 


ws for speed on foggy days but holds his job 


L ! 
because vf it: 


tly true, but not always. railroad engineer 


War sometimes imposes severe penalties for viol ating 
the rules, but even in its dogmas there appears that whic h 

Ils to mind the choice Lanieee n the devil and the deep 
blue sea 

Get vour slicker and come with me! 

Rain drenches the landscape; the slogging deluge comes 
panting down in slanting gusts. The cracked splintered 
tree stumps are polished in “gleaming black. The racked, 
torn and retorn old amen battleheld i is fast becoming 
a slimy leaking sloppy morass. Old shell-holes fill quickly 
with muddy water and some have a blue-green scum on 
top Old Boche trenches, deep cut in the earth, are dikes 
and ditches along which dirty water switls and eddies. 

ged broken boards sticking out of the mushy brown 
arth show where old German dug-outs have been 
were in. Tangles of rusty barbed wire, broken am- 
wnition boxes, and old shells in a sea of ooze add to a 


The going was heavy. 


“Rules for results are mostly 
true, but not always.” 


picture that might, had it been painted by a Grecian 
artist, have least named C i 10S. 

The scene is in the vicinity of Bucquoy, a typical ex 
ample of a French townsite that had been first ““worked 


over” by the Boche 


artillery, then by Allied guns and 
now again by enemy projectiles. Houses changed to 


bricks and stones and the se into dust, and with this col 1 


into a dreary, 
for a British Tank Battalion. 
Scattered through the debris of once hap py domiciles 


and clammy downfall of rain, temporary 


“home” 


are mud-s spattered, odd looking iron tractor monsters to 


the number of a doze n. Some are astride what had been 
hedges, others peeking through walls and beneath hang 
ing roofs. Nets are stretched over most in a semblance of 
neatness with odd bits of colored cloth attached thereto 
for the purpose of camouflage. 

Down the road which hed been partly cleared we come 
to an opening, apparently into the bowels of the earth. 
An enticing retreat from a miserable, damp and nasty 
night, even if the aroma wafted up is not attar of roses. 

A voyage down into the depths, guiding your hand 
along the greasy, chalk walls and watching your step on 
the slippery, metal- edged treads. Black uprights and, 


between, a rough, splintery, table of boards. A ae 
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spluttering candle, tortured by whirls of damp air, sheds 
a faint aurora of cheerful golden light. Standing, about a 
dozen officers of His Majesty the King, from Captains to 
One-Star-Wonders, which, translated into usable Ameri- 
can slanguage, signifies “shavetails.” 

The Major in command began his dissertation in an 
inimitable Oxford drawl (or is it the Eton intonation? ) 
and said: 

“Gentlemen, I have called you together to give you the 
details of our next show. | might have gone over some of 
it at dinner but,” with a quiet smile, “we must not so 
far forget our etiquette as to talk shop i in the Mess even 
if we have been having a hard go of it lately.” He hesi- 
tated and looking up caught the eye of a “‘leftenant.” 
“Now this next little operation of ours will have one ‘do 
not do this’ in it. This applies to you, Leftenant M. In 
our last delaying action you saw fit to take your tank out 
of the line on an expedition of your own, but I do not 
want any private fights in this.”” His hearers smiled, as 
did the ‘“‘teller-off,” for Leftenant M., in his ambition to 
accomplish results in the last effort to hold the Hun in 
March, had drawn his tank from formation to destroy a 
light battery gun that had enfiladed from the left flank. 

The Major resumed. “All our twelve tanks will be used 
tomorrow at ————-———. Our objective will be to pinch 
off a salient.” And then he gave the coérdinates. ““There 
is a first-class metal road leading into this salient but it 
must not be used as the enemy has it registered to an 
inch. That is sacred ground, Leftenant M. The terrain, 
as perhaps you all understand, is likely to be very sticky, 
but as this is the Somme and not Flanders I think you can 
make it. That is all gentlemen.’ 

Scraps of paper and bits of pencils were hastily and 
deftly thrust into accordian pockets as the officers with two 
exceptions headed for the dug-out stairs. Some growls as 
the van struck the fresh but moist air outside and then 
silence as sloughing footsteps became fainter and then 
died away through the mud. Quiet, except for the distant 
grumbling of the guns to the west. 

Leftenant M. found his way gingerly to his bus, his 
“Jehu,” sprawled gloomily on what had once been a neat 
hedge. Going to the sponson door, he addressed a few 
words into the dark, oil- smelling interior. 

Twenty minutes later Leftenant M. lit a cigarette and 
keeping the end glowing, held it in back of him. The 

“Jehu” driver, his eyes glued to the peep-hole, guided the 
tank after his officer. The interval between tanks was 
fifty yards. Bucquoy was left behind, the crucifix went to 
rearward, and the tanks struck a long, gentle slope. So 
far the going was not bad except for the steadily dropping 
rain. Word came back by runner: “Everybody inside, 
except the officers.” Orders were orders. No explanation 
why. It was not needed. A few minutes later we topped 
a rise which the Hun kissed ardently with his 77’s. Salvos 
followed in breath-taking rapidity. Then quiet except for 
the grind of the tank engines and the distant rumble of 


the guns. 
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Now, the going was heavy. Old trenc! 
barbed wire, and deep sunken mushy holes. 
ticularly steep slithering into an old German 
slow, painful crawl up the other side, the , 
hale. 

Pigeon Wood, the jumping-off place. 

As the “Jehu” came to a bumpy stop, | tM 
thanked the fates for the immediate end of ¢! He 
had smoked so many cigarettes that his mou 1" 
the bottom of a bird cage. His driver came w 
ings. “‘Coventry chain 1s broken, sir!” A: 
Links pulled apart by linen sucked in by the tra Tan. 
laid to guide the P. B. I. Out of action! 

Early next morn, with Fritz serenading the 
H.E. and gas, the remaining eleven tanks slid o their 
mission. No let-up in the down- pour. The enemy had th 
weather gods with him. 

The morning dragged to ten o'clock and, the coy 
chain being at last repaired, the Leftenant found the 
Major in an old German dug-out. 

The “Jehu” was reported in running order again. And 


“How did it go, Major?” 


“Successful,” 


then: 
and a pause. “Nine tanks were ditched 
in the mud. You can see them from the end of this 
trench. Two got through to the objective, which the in- 
fantry consolidated, and returned. Williamson’s and Tay 
lor’s busses.” 

“Those two tanks, Major, must have found better 
going than the rest.” 

The Major’s mouth slightly broadened and he looked 
Leftenant M straight in the eyes. 

“Yes, they used that first-class metal road!’ 
The j junior took his score. 
“Fine,” was all he said, for had not the King, 


made him a gentleman? 


by decree 





Bogged down. 
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A Reservist Looks 


tered 
1 Dar- 
ind a By Captain WiuiaM A. Brewer 
to gist Division (Reserve ) 
Epit Nore: Really, Captain Brewer, we hard-boiled Regu- 
+; have a much higher opinion of you Reservists than you seem 
tM » think. Far from regarding your Corps as a frail reed, we 
:. He ognize it as a substantial prop. 
le V3 
Ike ona ° ° 
1g HE few lines at the nght would seem to have 
: ow special application for the civilian who is trying to 
fas. a 
Ton. double in brass and be an army officer as well as 
nl , successful provider of beans and side meat for himself, 
-» Hl che Missis and perhaps a few kids too. 
e with 
eden Especially must this be the case when the “ithers” who 
had w we us Reserve officers are Regular Army officers. 

' More than once have I heard serious and sincere Re- 
mn stve officers wondering what the Regular establishment 
oventry er — 
od a must think of us. This brief article 1s intended to be a 
Ind the : ° “ge © 3 

“ BE discussion of the disabilities of the Reserve officer in 

And putting his best foot forward, in the presence of officers 
NC B® of the Regular establishment. Perhaps it will result in a 
Kirched Mag OC SY mpathetic understanding of the Reserve installa- 
wor 9 tion and the ambitions of its personnel. In it, I speak 
of ins especially of the Infantry reservist, inasmuch as reservists 
| the in- MM of the other arms and services have special problems 
nd Tay- MH many of which are worthy of individual study but are 
outside the present scope. 
1 better 


In the first place, the Reserve officer can never forget 
that he is essentially a “tin soldier,” “ninety-day won- 
> looked i der,” or other variety of Ersatz, while he is in the pres- 
ence of a Regular officer. Of course, he doesn’t forget 1 it, 
because he does not aspire to be anything else. This is a 
thing that few Regular officers not in constant contact 
with the Reserve can be expected to understand. Any man 
with intelligence enough to pass the knowledge examina- 
tons for original commission in the Reserve, knows that 
the Profession of Arms is just as jealous a mistress as 
law, Medicine—even Advertising—and is to be mas- 
tered only with as much single-minded application over 
many years as the other professions require. Therefore, 
he can hardly aspire to becoming a genuine adept in two 
professions—and he doesn’t! 

What he does aspire to do—whether he achieves it or 
not is another question—is to acquire a basic familiarity 
with the tools, the j jargon, the elementary technique, of 
the Military Art, so that, should need arise, he can with 
aminimum of additional training, become sufficiently 
skillful to lead the way for other civilians who don’t 
know a skirmish line from a telephone line, or a cartridge 
from a cartilage. 


; decree, 


The Reserve officer is strictly a savings depositor in the 
Military National Bank; his scttdaladins grow only 
through i interest, and are not to be withdrawn or expended 
ae in cases of genuine emergency. He doesn’t want 

king account, with daily deposits and withdrawals, 
in where a large “sleeping” balance is required in order 





at the Reserves 


“Ab, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us, 
Methinks ’twould so reduce our chests 
That we could wear our little vests 
Wrapped thrice around and still so slack 
That they would button in the back.” 


PELICAN. 


to transact business. The reservist is saving up for a 
rainy day; and as such, conducts day-to-day transactions 
with coin current. 

Now, see what this does to the psychology of the Re- 
serve officer when he comes in contact with a Regular 
Army man. It ts provocative of one of the few excusable 

“inferiority complexes’’ in the knowledge of the brain- 
divers. (Medical journals please copy) 


The reservist immediately and instinctively does one 
of two things—both bad. Either be withdraws and 
assumes the mental attitude most closely approximating 
that of the night-blooming cereus, a flower so modest it 
will not face the daylight, or else he assumes the bluff 
and jovial air typical of a barrel cactus. Which attitude 
he adopts depends on the make-up of the individual, but 
both attitudes are false. 


He fears that you, Mr. Westpointer, don’t think much 
of him—and he doesn’t blame you, for the simple reason 
that he thinks as highly of your West Point training as 
you do. He knows that if you commanded A Company 
and he commanded B Company in the same regiment, 
your company would make a holy show out of his. He 
knows that your estimate of every situation is an instant 
flash of logic based upon years and perhaps a lifetime of 
familiarity, while his is a slightly laborious process, creaky 
through lack of use. He knows that your uniform is your 
everyday attire while his is used only a little more fre- 
quently than the funny hat and decorative cape of his 
lodge regalia. He knows, in short, that you are a profes- 
sional and he is an amateur. 


Consequently, he either “shuts up” and leaves the 
situation to you, or else he tries to qualify himself in 
your eyes. (Usually he knows that he can’t but feels as 
though he'd like to have a try at it. 


The result is that you see a somewhat speechless indi- 
vidual, apparently awe-stricken with buck-fever, who 
figuratively fumbles with his military knife and fork, 
whose eyes seem suddenly to acquire that glassy effect 
traditionally associated with a panting St. Bernard in the 
middle of the Sahara. Or else you see a sparkling, brag- 
gadocio bird whose speech is a little shrill and several 
decibels louder than a whisper, whose conversation is apt 
to contain a few miscalled technicalities, with a chest like 
a pouter pigeon and a strut like a Harlem cake-walker. 

In either case, you may see a uniform worn just a little 


uncertainly—perhaps with sufficient moth-holes for good 
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ventilation, perhaps with the rolling brass-work which 
has acquired a good deal of moss. 

Whichever it is, you, like Queen Victoria, “are not 
amused,” 

You think to yourself, “Omigosh, is THAT what 
we'll have to depend on next time?” “Is THAT the 
future hope of National Defense?” and, with a sick feel- 
ing around your heart, go back to your quarters and chalk 
up another black mark against the Reserve. 

Understand, Mister, I'm not blaming you. Even the 
reservist of whom you may think so little doesn’t blame 
you. But he and I both know that you have seen the 
worst side of a group which isn’t really that bad, which 
has, in fact, a good deal to recommend it, and which in 
some future emergency may be the best auxiliary you 
might ask. 

So here I am at last, an apologist for the misunder- 
stood reservist. Well, he needs an apoligist, and an 
interpreter. Perhaps I can’t do the subject justice, but 
let’s have a go at it, anyway. 

Right off the reel, I’m going to ask you always to bear 
in mind that the Reserve officer is under no compulsion 
to be one, other than his own decision that it’s part of 
either his patriotic duty or his enlightened self-interest. 

He gets paid for it only when he is lucky enough to 
wiggle into an early priority and qualify for a tour of 
active duty—for two weeks, mind you—out of which he 
has to supply approximately the same uniform and equip- 
ment requirements which you spread over twelve pay- 
days. 

And speaking of uniforms, remember that his is liable 
to represent an extra item of expense since he must 
possess not one but several suits of “‘civvies” for everyday 
working wear. Once on active duty, he will soon slip 
into and wear his uniform as certainly and as “regula- 
tion” as you wear yours. 

In many cases he not only provides his own transpor- 
tation to camp, and that for a fellow or two (not col- 
lectible on government travel orders) but also he donates 
his car to the regimental pool for the duration. Take it 
from one who has kept figures on three tours of active 
duty, that the money end 1s an actual loss to the Reserve 
officer. 

Furthermore, when it comes to inactive training periods, 
he gives of his own time for the rest of the training he 
gets. His se game suffers from oe spent with 
the problems of Stable Management or Night Operations 
in Stabilized Warfare, and often his business suffers from 
actual time to sit on examining boards, consult with 
regimental commanders, adjutants and executives over 
inactive training schedules, and do a number of chores 
which he is glad to do because they are all a species of 
training and he'll be glad to know how when he hasn’t 
time to find out. 

Besides that, he is in large measures his own instructor. 
I do not mean to minimize the excellent work done by 
the DOL Officers who are assigned as unit instructors 
with the Reserve. But the unit instructor is, after all, one 
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man, and when he has from a hundred to §, 
individuals (scattered over perhaps several hund; 
miles of area) under his jurisdiction he cannot d 
plete job of West Point instruction in all sub 

of his pupils. Hence, he must instruct a few y 
instruct others, and so on. 

The fact that the reservist is in this way lare 
made man might, in other fields, make him highly 
temptuous of the trained, “‘tailor-made” produ 
that isn’t true with your military autotrainee; for, yoy 
see, he’s never finished. His highest objective is a certif. 
cate of capacity for the next higher grade, and just suf. 
ficient time elapses between his receipt of that certificate 
and his promotion (which makes him again a neophyte), 
to encourage him, without enough time passing to make 
him very cocky. 

All these things, however, are unimportant compared 
with one inherent quality of, I think, almost every Re. 
serve officer I have known in about nine years of partici- 
pation in reserve activities. I refer to the fact that the 
reservist is TRYING to be a good soldier and a good 
officer. Thanks to the excellent regulations under the 
National Defense Act, as amended, he either keeps right 
on trying or else finds himself seriously shorn of priv 
leges for active duty, promotion and assignment and, 
presently, out of the Reserve altogether. The Reserve 
today is a self-pruning tree. It drops its own deadwood. 

Perhaps it is the very difficulties under which the 
average reservist operates, which keep up the exceedingly 
high morale in the department of effort. Not only the 
large training losses in even the best schedule of inactive 
and active duty training—not only the obstacles, ranging 
from hobby-tiders in the higher command, lack of ma 
terial, lack of personnel to command, lack of practically 
everything that incites, provokes, and encourages train- 
ing, but also the persistent and not very bright kidding 
of his civilian friends (especially those who are young 
enough to remember the late difficulties only as a period 
of mental exhilaration and sugar-saving)—all these have 
a natural tendency to break down the reservist’s decision 
to keep on trying. That they so seldom accomplish 1 
breakdown speaks volumes for the type of visceral dura- 
bility of the average reservist. 

These remarks, I should add, apply only to the officer 
whose contact with reservists is casual and occasional. | 
believe that Regular officers who are in close and frequent 
contact with the reserves know these things, and will, for 
the most part endorse my viewpoint. 

So, Mr. Regular Army Officer, the next time before 
you get to feeling bad, think twice, and endeavor to 
realize that the reservist at least is trying, and if you will 
encourage and help him a bit, you may find that in some 
distant or perhaps not-so-distant day your figurative crust 
of dry bread will come floating back to you as angel-cake 
with a nice, red cherry on top, to say nothing of a pleas 
ant surprise in the shape of some able support in a ugh! 
corner, from the reed you are fearing to lean on lest it be 


broken. 
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Notes from the 
undred 
1 Square 

1 COm- 
| By Coconet R. H. Kevrey 
Infantry 


Butter SPLASH PROTECTION 


: : Bur COMPREHENSIVE report recently completed by 

for, you Captain G. H. Rarey covers the subject of Bullet 
a certif. A L 2&Splash Protection for Tanks. These vehicles present 
the prol blem of providing vision for the driver and crew 
and at the same time affording protection from projectiles 
entering through necessary apertures in the armor plate. 
Entrance of bullets or fragments of shell constitute only 
one element of danger. A situation unlooked for when 
unks first appeared on the battlefield in 1916 resulted 
‘om small-arm bullets fired at close range striking the 
tank armor at distances as far as 12 inches from a peep 
dot or other opening. The force of impact caused the 
lead core of these projectiles to melt and flow as liquid in 
every direction. Molten metal entering a tank resulted in 
vere burns and even blindness. Reports indicate that 
unk crews dreaded loss of vision as much or even more 
than injury from penetrating missiles. It is necessary to 
place the eye very close to a peep slot in order to secure a 
reasonable field of view, increasing the danger of optical 
ajury from bullet splash. Much “blindness” of tanks in 
ction may have resulted from drivers holding their heads 
back from the peep slot and thus restricting their field of 
view. Attempts to remedy this situation have developed 
various stroboscopes and periscopes, none wholly success- 
The tank still suffers from an inherent limitation 
in vision as soon as all doors or other apertures are closed 
is Is Necessary to provide protection in combat. 
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Comprehensive tests have just been completed in which 
various transparent materials were placed behind a peep 
slot to stop bullet splash and in addition give some pro- 
tection against direct hits of small-arm bullets or artillery 
iagments. Test materials were furnished by commercial 
manufacturers of plate glass and plastics in pieces about 
six inches square and of various thicknesses. Samples were 
aso submitted in which these materials were laminated 
in combinations varying from two to several layers. The 
test plates were placed in a frame behind the peep slot of 
atank. Using 1906 and Mr ammunition, fire from In- 
fantry small arms was directed at points from 2 inches to 
% inch from the peep slot. Bullet splash entering the 
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ne before HM peep slot destroyed many of the specimens and always left 
deavor to MM an obscuring deposit of lead where it struck. The com- 
; you will MJ mercial firms took great interest in this project, supplying 


it in some 
tive crust 
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f a pleas 
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samples of their products made up in any manner re- 
quested by this department. Eventually a compound 
plate was developed containing layers of plate glass and 
transparent plastic in which a non-inflammable material 
resembling celluloid constituted the surface next to the 
observer’ s eye. This specimen was nearly 1-13/16’" in 


Department of Experiment— 
The Infantry School 


thickness but perfectly clear. It not only halted bullet 
splash without cracking but even stopped an Mr bullet 
which struck the edge of the slot, entered and then hit the 
plate apparently little lessened in force. The glass was 
shattered but the final inner plastic layer was not broken. 
No injury would have resulted to the eye of an observer 
held closely adjacent to the plate. 


Experiments were also conducted designed to keep 
bullet splash out of the peep slot by means ofa ridge sur- 
rounding this aperture. Various shapes and elevations of 
such ridges were given practic: al test and one selected 
which proved satist actory in diverting most of the melted 
lead. 

Incident to this test M1 bullets were fired against armor 
plate at a point surrounded by a circular paper screen ex 
tending at right angles from the armor pl ate. The bullet 
splash spre: m 12 aches from the point ot impact, burning 
the paper. Bullet fragments in the form of minute muis- 
siles penetrated the screen at an elevation an inch or two 
above the armor pl ate, apparently coming from the 
jacket. They penetrated the paper like a sand blast and 
evidently were capable of causing serious injury. 

C vaptain Rarey developed the peep slot protection de 
vice and the protected pistol port now used on the T3E2 
Medium Tanks; also a form of periscope in which the eye 
This is 
designed to provide positive protection from bullet splash 
and a field of view only inferior to direct vision. Use of 
any transparent material to protect the 


is placed only a few inches below the peep slot. 
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ABOvE—Wilson goggles which stopped bullet splash 
except between lens. 
BeLow—Leather-covered steel mask with slits for vision, 
issued to tank operators during World War. 
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eye from missile fragments or bullet splash must consider 
ready replacement. It will therefore be necessary for each 
tank to carry several duplicates ready for immediate use. 

In addition to the bullet splash that enters the tank 
through the normal observation apertures and unprotected 
pistol ports, molten metal will enter through and around 
gun mounts, sides of doors, through current ball races, 
etc. It is difficult to provide protection for tank gunners 
due to the danger points about the gun mount. For this 
reason the test included several types of goggles. In cer- 
tain cases the goggle lens stopped the bullet splash but 
the operator’s forehead and nose would have been badly 
burned as the lens covered only the eyes. Consequently 
a light metal face mask embodying laminated lens was 
designed for use during combat only. 


GASOLINE 


With the increasing use of motorized vehicles the 
question of fuel gtows in importance. War time automo- 
bile and truck engines were of low compression and made 
to use fuel of that date. 

Following the war demand for increased power forced 
engine development ahead. Some designers attempted to 
supply this demand by increasing the number of cylin- 
ders. 12 and 16 cylinder automobiles and 24 cylinder air- 
plane engines were produced. Added cylinders, however, 
increase the size, weight and cost as well as the number 
of working parts and such engines have not become popu- 
lar. Other designers tried larger cylinders but cooling dif- 
ficulties developed when a bore of 5 inches was exceeded. 
(Marine and other oil- burning engines use larger cylin- 
ders.) Certain refinements in design of manifolds, valves, 
carburetors, etc., have resulted in additional power, but the 
greatest improvement lies in the increased compression 
made available by improvements in motor fuel. This de- 
velopment parallels discovery of ingredients which, added 
to gasoline, control combustion and give the anti-knock 
qualities required by high compression engines. 

Modern gasoline engines equipped with high compres- 
sion cylinder heads and using “treated” fuel (gasoline 
containing tetraethyl lead) are much more efficient than 
those produced during the War. This gain in power has 
been achieved without cooling difficulties heretofore inci- 
dental to an increase in size or number cylinders. 

The 2gth Infantry and other units at Fort Benning are 
being supplied with motor vehicles of recent date 
equipped with high compression engines. The new 
American tanks are powered with high compression en- 
gines. At the end of this year all vehicles in the posses- 
sion of the army made prior to January 1, 1920, will be de- 
clared obsolete. This will eliminate a large percentage of 
the low compression engines from the service. 

These facts led this Department to investigate the rela- 
tive values of treated and untreated gasoline. A compre- 
hensive and technical test was made covering distillation 
characteristics, fuel economy, acceleration, hill climbing, 
exhaust temperatiire, water temperature, and relative ef- 
ficiency of treated gasoline and the straight gasoline called 
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for by current Federal specifications. In m 
tests modern truck engines of the type wit 
service is now being equipped were used. 
termined that fuels with an anti-knock valu: 
70 octane were neither economical nor suitat 
the modern gasoline engines now being p 
military purposes. Economy and efficiency d 
specifications covering gasoline for military veh 
be changed to require purchase of gasoline hay 
knock value of not less than 76 octane. 1 
enable the military service to take full advan: 
increasing power of modern engines and derive ; 
service from older ones. 

A comparison in cost of the gasolines used at | 
ning proved interesting. Fighting ¢ grade gasoli 
octane was delivered here for use of suncealt at a price less 
than 2/100 of a cent per gallon 1 in excess of that paid for 
standard fuel. The octane rating of the latter was <8 
The Infantry Board concured in and strongly indorsed th 
report of the Department of Experiment, recommendin 
that necessary steps be taken to secure gasoline for arn 
motor vehicles having an anti-knock rating of at "We 
70 but preferrably 7 

This report was A August 2, 1934. In the 2oth 
of September, 1934, the War Department was authorized 
to specify gasoline with an octane rating of not less than 
65, or not less than 75 when the equipment and ty pe of 
service are such that fuel knock is troublesome with the 
lower number octane fuels. Thus, a purchasing officer 

may buy the low grade gasoline for very low compression 
engines; a 65 octane gasoline for medium high compres: 
sion engines or a gasoline of 75 octane or over a the high 
compression engines with which the service is now bine 


equipped. 
SuUBCALIBER DEVICE FOR 37-MM GuN 


Attainment of efficiency in the use of weapons without 
actual shooting 1s difficult. Reduced ammunition allow 
ances have restricted target practice with the 37-mm gun 
each shell costing nearly four dollars. To give every mem- 
ber of the 37-mm gun platoon adequate known distance 
and combat practice requires considerable expe nditure 
for ammunition. Gunnery where all firing is imaginan 














Subcaliber tube for .37-mm. gun. 
















































vivid imagination in order to retain interest. 
em has led to development of various subcali- 
which are in effect weapons of smaller caliber 
hin the bore of the cannon. 


ce submitted by Captain G. Van W. Pope of 
‘mic Department was recently tested which per- 
actice with the 37-mm gun utilizing .45 caliber 
nmunition. Pistol cartridges cost less than two 
on about 200 could be fired for the price of one 
mm gun shell. Captain Pope's first effort consisted of 
; brass 37-mm cartridge in which a .45 caliber pistol bar- 
f had been centered with lead. This was loaded in the 
mall cannon and fired in the same manner as the service 
2 Ben. hell. The .45 caliber tracer was found very valuable in 

Of 92 BE cractice pe this device as the flight of the bullet could 
he observed for a distance of 400 yards or more. The maxi- 
num range for the pistol cartridge included most combat 
targets of the 37-mm although the latter has a much 
fatter trajectory. Test firing with this lead embedded 
pistol barrel developed errors seriously detracting from its 
ining value. 
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"Aided by experience and advice from several sources, 


Capeain Pope then developed a facsimile of the 37-mm 
service cartridge and projectile turned from solid brass 
containing a pistol barrel threaded through the center. 
By this means most problems encountered 1n aligning the 
pistol barrel were overcome. These brass devices were 
given a comprehensive test by the Department of Experi- 
ment which included firing on the r1o0o-inch range, 
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Sees known distance practice, combat problems and firing at a 
the hich ig Moving target. In accuracy, ease of manipulation, main- 
a a. tenance of interest among personnel these training car- 


idges proved very satisfactory. It was apparent that this 
subcaliber device is of material value to the infantry in 
Howitzer Company and Tank unit training. To realize 
without MM ‘e greatest value tracer ammunition is essential. 

yn allow 

yaaa SUBCALIBER TUBE FOR THE 37-MM Gun, M2Ar1 
ry mem- 
distance 
yenditure 


The Howitzer Company of the 2gth Infantry i is equip- 
ped with a model of the 37-mm gun manufactured in a 
imited number by the Ordnance Department for service 
tests. To provide training practice and still conform to the 
restricted ammunition allowance a subcaliber device for 
this cannon was developed by the Department of Experi- 
ment. A rifle barrel is fitted within a tube which extends 
the entire length of the bore of a larger weapon. Service 
30 caliber ammunition is fired utilizing the breech mech- 
anism of the Springfield rifle. Shock of firing is taken 
up by an ingenious mechanism permitting a recoil of about 
ihalf inch. This subcaliber tube proved very accurate 
and satisfactory. The flat trajectory of the service rifle 
was particularly valuable in practice firing as it is very 
similar to that of the 37-mm. As with the Pope device 
mentioned above, tracer ammunition proved especially 
useful in training against combat targets, particularly 
those in motion. 
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Subcaliber device for .37-mm. gun M2Al1. 
a. Caliber .30 rifle. 
b. Rifle Support bracket. 
c. Adjuster. 
d. Muzzle nuts. 


WarTERLess Cookinc UTeEnsILs 


Any improvement in handling the army ration is of 
interest and value to the service. Tests were recently 
completed of cooking utensils designed for an organization 
mess. These vessels were made of an aluminum alloy 
which apparently precluded staining and made the utensil 
practically unbreakable. This ‘eet feature was dramatic- 
ally demonstrated. Hearing the manufacturer's representa- 
tive claim the vessels could not be broken, a kitchen police 
weighing over 200 pounds offered to bet ten dollars he 
could smash one. The wager accepted, this powerful man 
raised one of the 10-gallon pots weighing 22 pounds over 
his head and dashed it on the concrete pavement. The 
utensil bounced ten feet in the air but inspection disclosed 
no damage. The man then siezed a 6-pound sledge ham- 
mer and swung on the cooking vessel with all his strength. 
The agent showed real apprehension. But beyond a 
slight dent, no harm to the pot resulted. The soldier paid 
his bet. 

A commercial firm provided six organization messes 
with sufficient of these aluminum alloy utensils for a test 
period of several weeks. A heavy, close fitting cover with 
each vessel effectually retained all moisture during cook- 
ing. Cover and body of each utensil were brightly pol- 
ished except the surface in contact with the stove. The 
manufacturers explained that heat coming in contact with 
the under side of the polished exterior was reflected back 
again into the metal, thus keeping the entire utensil at a 
high and uniform temperature. This characteristic, they 
claimed, not only accelerated the cooking but assured an 
even distribution of cooking heat. It was possible to hold 
the hand very close to one of these polished surfaces with- 
out feeling much heat although the metal was too hot to 
touch. Further, these utensils had a peculiar tapering 
cross section designed to transmit the heat evenly across 
the bottom and up the sides. It was maintained that heat 
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could be applied at one restricted area on the bottom of a 
pot or roaster and due to this cross section cooking would 
be uniform throughout the entire vessel. This claim was 
apparently demonstrated in practice. 

The waterless feature was based upon the demonstrated 
fact that vegetables and meats could be cooked in their 
own juices. The heavy covers fitted so closely that little 
or no moisture escaped, thus permitting the food to cook 
in its own self-contained moisture. This feature was also 
demonstrated resulting in foods so palatable that the men 
came back for seconds. Meats, potatoes, etc., were 
placed dry in a closed pot and as soon as steam was noted 
lifting the cover the utensil was moved to the back of the 
stove where the cooking was completed. Indorsement of 
these utensils by unit commanders, 
cooks was unanimous. 


Wire Carts 


Maintenance of communication between combat units 
is essential to control. Establishing telephone lines be- 
tween headquarters requires strong Tight wire and means 
for laying the same. Recent projects covering this sub- 
ject have included two wire carts designed to be towed be- 
hind trucks and then manhandled within forward combat 
areas. These carts, equipped with ball-bearing wheels and 
rubber tires, were each designed to carry one mile of wire. 

Because of a narrow tread the carts could not track in 
ruts made by truck wheels. They would swing from side 


mess sergeants and 























with mile reels. 


Two types of wire carts 
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to side when towed at moderate speed over 
roads. One of the carts upset while being 
wire reel was mounted so as to project Wn 
ference of the cart wheels and the ultimate + 
astrous. The other cart was built with the w 
in the circumference of the cart wheels. ( 
when being towed behind a truck this vehic! 


as well upside down as before, no damage resulting Res 


carts were considered too heavy to be pulled 
Future developments of a wire cart should 
light collapsible design more suitable for m 
Sack a vehicle wold be carried within a truck 
essary to proceed further by hand power. 


Latex Wire 


Very recently the signal Corps submitted for test a eld 


wire for use by the infantry which was much | licht 


smaller in diameter than the article now issued. A mj 


of Latex wire weighs only three-fourths as much as # 
standard without mantestal loss in efficiency. To tes 
durability, 125 yards each of this Latex insulated an 
standard wire were dragged behind a truck for a mil 


over gravel and sandy roads at a speed averaging bon it 


ten wales per hour, then submerged 1 in water and insu 


tion checked. Pieces of the wire were also laid across 3 


concrete road at Fort Benning and subjected to traffic 


automobiles, trucks, and escort wagons. The Latex wire 
was serviceable after these tests, demonstrating its suita- 


bility for rough combat service. 


SHOES 


Although increasing attention is devoted to problems 
involving transportation of the infantry soldier by truck 
footgear of the Doughboy is a very essential item in his 


equipment. Service tests are now well towards con 
tion involving the use of high-laced boots. 
proving very satisfactory. Two types of knitted sp 
leggins under test, one ‘made of wool and the es 
cotton, are proving very satisfactory. 


Two types of shoes, the garrison shoe and the heavi 
field shoe, are issued. Extended tests have been made 


ascertain whether or not one shoe would be suitab lef for 
infantry use both in garrison and the field. Demonstration 
troops at Fort Benning were issued garrison shoes tor 


field service and utilized them for an ceeded period 


time under all conditions. At the end of this test opinion: 
were obtained from organization commanders and ¢ 
enlisted men wearing this footgear. The result demon 


strated that the garrison shoe with rubber heel an: 
vided with a hallows tongue was suitable for field ser 
The height of the upper should be increased a tn fl 


order that the wrapped leggin would not ride above the 


top of the shoe. Adoption of one all-purpose sho« sh 


result in economy to the soldier and to the governme! 


Instead of being required to maintain two types, 3 * 
I 

present, the soldier would have dress shoes and field sho 

of the same type. When his dress shoes became shabby 
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have them resoled for field shoes and draw a 


1 dress purposes. 


Some UNcoMpLETED Projects 



















Punc: ire proof inner tubes are undergoing service tests. 
While advantageous in many ways, difficulty in locating 
aks and vulcanizing punctures makes favorable con- 
aeration of these articles for military use problematical. 
A four-wheel ammunition trailer, which is practically 
escort wagon on automobile chassis, is being service 
the 2gth Infantry. This vehicle equipped with 
tongue constitutes a serviceable escort wagon. A criti- 
asm lies in the fact that its capacity is 2500 pounds while 
the escort wagon carries 11/4 tons. 
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One battalion of the 29th Infantry is equipped with the 
Browning automatic rifle modified by addition of a fold- 

ing big sod and a hinged butt plate. They have used this 
nun y deat the current target season and | report the modi- 
bation Rati HY in higher scores at all ranges. A competi- 
uve firing between two squads, one using the rifle as is- 
wed with a sand bag rest and the other the bipod and a 
butt pl ate, resulted in a victory for the latter by a wide 
margin 

An extended test of cotton khaki cloth for enlisted 
men's uniform is scheduled to end during October, when 
comparative value of the two fabrics will be ascertained. 
On the same date a test of woolen breeches made of 18 
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and 24 ounce Elastique will commence to determine 
which is the better fabric for wear by enlisted men. 

On November 1st, 100 men of the 2gth Infantry who 
have been sleeping on feather pillows instead of the tra- 
ditional cotton stuffed article will be asked to express 
their opinion upon this aid to slumber. 

Neckties of black, light tan and khaki color have been 
received and will be worn by selected post personnel to 
determine their suitability for military use. 

Antiaircraft machine gun fire utilizing sleeve targets 
is demonstrating the value of tracer bullets as a means of 
securing a satisfactory and effective percentage of hits. 
Preliminary training in the technique of antiaircraft fire 
is being given with the .22 caliber machine gun at a 
range of 250 inches. 

The tent designed for use as a field kitchen is proving 
equally popular, efficient and advantageous as a shelter 
for camp headquarters, an officers’ tent (one to three occu- 
pants), officers’ mess, orderly room, and even for storage 
purposes. A certain amount of pressure must be exerted 
by this Department to ensure that any of these tents issued 
for service test be assigned to organization kitchens. 

This new tent is cooler than a wall tent even with fly. 
The raised side constitutes an awning. Provision for cle- 

vating the four sides separately provide shelter up to 350 
square feet. The high side walls (614 feet) permit free- 
dom of movement denied by a wall tent. Designed for a 
field kitchen this is proving a many-purpose tent. 





NATIONS LIKE INDIVIDUALS, MAY INCREASE THEIR POWER by combining with a due 
attention to their own business the extension of their friendly offices to brethern in 
trouble, and by conserving their militant resources for occasions when their vital 
interests are at stake. A nation that undertakes to meddle with every foreign disturb- 
ance is bound to become an international nuisance, to its own detriment as well as to 
the annoyance of other countries. Power is neither gained nor kept by such methods. 








A Suggestion System for the Arm 


By Captain G. H. Rarey, 
Infantry 


STUDY of the many suggestion systems adopted 
by civilian industries indicates the feasibility and 
the desirability of setting up such a system in the 

military service. It is believed to be entirely right and 
just that initiative be encouraged, recognized and re- 
warded in the military service, as elsewhere, and there 
appears to be no good reason for withholding extra 
monetary renumeration in return for extra effort when 
progress is hastened thereby. 

Military equipment is costly. Large sums are ex- 
pended annually for improvement of the equipment on 
hand and for the development of new equipment. Much 
improvement can be made in military equipment and 
there are, no doubt, instances of waste in our service. It 
is entirely probable that the development of satisfactory 
equipment might be facilitated and much waste elimi- 
nated if more of our people were devoting a part of their 
time and attention to these problems. 


No monetary rewards are proposed under the sug- 
gestion system except for ideas that lead to definite im- 
provement. Reports submitted by civilian industry upon 
this subject are most interesting and convincing. It is 
believed that small awards of funds for this purpose are 
as fully justified in the military service as in commercial 
service, and that improvements accomplished in this 
manner will, in many cases, be effected at less cost than 
by present methods. 


The study of civilian suggestion systems indicates that 
certain basic conditions are necessary for the successful 
operation of such a system in the military service: 


a. A system for gathering, evaluating and testing new 
ideas submitted by the personnel of an organization such 
as the Army, which is divided into many widely sepa- 
rated groups, must be simple in form. At the same time, 
it must be so organized that each suggestion will receive 
proper attention. 

b. Checks should be provided to prevent the function- 
ing of the system from overloading communication chan- 
nels, but no important link in the chain of communt- 
cation, between the originator of a valuable suggestion 
and the main office of the system, should be eliminated. 

c. The system should be coordinated and controlled 
through a central office or board in the War Department 
but Ka preliminary consideration and test of the sug- 
gestions should be decentralized as much as possible. 

d. Suggestions should be divided into two main classi- 
fications; those having a local application only, and those 
applicable to a nasil yf the service or to the service at 
large. 

e. The attitude of organization commanders toward 
the system and toward j juniors who offer suggestions must 
be such that each individual in the organization will feel 


y 


“There appears to be ne good 
reason for withholdine «xtra 
monetary remuneration in 
return for extra effort when 
progress is hastened there. 


by.” 


that he is justified in putting forth his best efforts. 
f. A definite provision for commendation a: 
is very important. 
The following notes cover one method of appl lying o the 
suggestion system to the military service. 





















1 reward 


Routing of the suggestion: 


This routing assumes a suggestion of general appli- 
cation presented by an officer, an enlined man, or a 
civilian employe: Suggestor, Immediate Commanding 
Officer, Regimental Commander, Post Commander 
Corps Area Commander, Chief of the Branch or Sery- 
ice concerned, War Department Suggestion Board. 

In the case of a suggestion of local application only, j 
might go no further than the Immediate setae 
Officer. It could go no further than the Post Com. 
mander unless it was necessary for higher authority to 
authorize the change or improvement ‘suggested. 

Method of handling and testing suggestions: 

a. The suggestor presents his suggestion to his immedi. 
ate commanding officer. 

b. That officer considers the suggestion and confers 
with the suggestor. 

If the immediate commanding officer approves of the 
suggestion he authorizes its preparation in written form 
in duplicate. , The original copy is forwarded to the Reg: 
mental Commander with recommendations. 

If the suggestion has no value, the officer to whom tt 
is first presented should show appreciation for the ef ffort 
made by the suggestor and courteously explain the fault 5 
or undesirable features of the idea presented. The expla- 
nation should be given in such a manner that the sug- 
gestor will not be embarassed by the rejection of the idea 
or made to feel that the suggestion was in any way ridict 
ous, even though, in the opinion of the officer, such was 
the case. 

c. If the regimental commander approves the sugges 
tion and facilities under his control are available for test- 
ing it, he directs that a test be made. If favorable results 
are obtained in the test, he forwards the suggestion to- 
gether with the results of the test and his recommends- 
tions to the Post Commander, keeping a record of all 
suggestions forwarded. 

d. If the Post Commander approves the suggestion and 
report of test he forwards both through the Corps Area 
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Comm inder to the Chief of Branch or service to which 
the suzestion is applicable. 

¢. |. che Chief of Branch approves the suggestion it is 
referred’ co his Branch Board (such as the Infantry Board, 
the Cavalry Board, Artillery Equipment Board, etc.) for 
rest and recommendation. This is recommended 
for the purpose of coordinating these studies with those 
gular - handled by these boards. 

f, Action of War Department Suggestion Board: 

If ida tests by services other than that from 
which the suggestion came are desired, the War Depart- 
ment Suggestion Board may arrange for tests by any 
agency in the military service. 

In approving the suggestion, the War Department 

Suggestion Board will be guided by the desirability of 
effecting g the change or changes suggested, as shown by 
the tests and the recommendations of the Chief of Branch 
of Service concerned, and the availability of funds for 
ph the changes. 
If the suggestion has been approved but cannot be 
adopted due to lack of funds, the suggestor should partici- 
pate in the awards allotted for the year in which the sug- 
gestion 1s ees the same as though the suggestion 
was adopte 


study, 


rts, 
d reward 


lying the 


ral appli- 
lan, or a 
umanding 
nmande:, 
. or Serv- 


ard, This board will transmit through channels to the sug- 
n only, it fM gestor a notification of approval or disapproval of the idea 
umanding MM presented by him when final action is taken and, at the 
ost Com- fH end of the calendar year, when it has made the awards 
thority to MMM for initiative, it will transmit through channels to the 
ed. suggestor such award as has been allotted to him. 

The War Department Suggestion Board will represent 
s immedi a He suggestor, if he so desires, in the securing of patent 

papers covering patentable ideas of value to the Gov- 
id confers Mm S™mment. 

Rewards for Suggestion of Local Application. 
ves of the 4. For enlisted Personnel: 
ten form (1) Whenever practicable, vacancies for specialist rat- 

the Regi I ings and promotions to be filled by individuals, who, by 
study, effort and the exercise of initiative, advance worth- 
» whom it HH while suggestions, Records of awards and commendations 
the effort MH for initiative to be entered upon the service record of the 
the faults HH soldier. 
[The explo. (2) Authority to be given for an allotment from Regi- 
t the sug- Hi mental or from Post Exchange funds, or from other 
of the idea HM sources, to be used as prize money. 
vay ridicu- (3) Prizes to be awarded at the end of each calendar 
, such was Hi year. 

(4) Discharge from the service should not prevent the 
he sugges Mf individual from receiving rewards allotted to his sug- 
le for test- HH gestion. 
ible results b. Officers. 
gestion t0- Reports on accepted suggestions of importance to be 
pa forwarded through channels and filed with the sug- 
Sore 


gestor's efficiency report. 
Rewards for Suggestions of General A pplication. 


A sum of money to be appropriated and placed at the 
disposal of the War Department Suggestion Board, to be 


restion and 
Corps Area 
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divided by that board into suitable sums and awarded to 
any officer, warrant officer, enlisted man in, or civilian 
employed by, the military service (except as noted be- 
low), who, by study, effort, and the exercise of initiative, 
is enabled to present an acceptable plan or suggestion 
for the improvement of army equipment, methods, safety 
devices, labor saving devices, or for the elimination of 
waste in material, effort or time. 

Who may participate in the monetary awards men- 
tioned in preceding paragraph. 

Any officer, warrant officer, enlisted man in, or civilian 
employed by, the Regular Army, the National Guard and 
Reserve Corps, except: 

a. Those who, by reason of their assignment, are in 
duty bound to initiate improvements of the general class 
or nature of suggestions submitted by them. 

b. Those who have the authority to approve and put 
into effect the change or improvement suggested. 

In conclusion it is desired to emphasize the following 
points which are believed to be pertinent to the subject: 

The use of a suggestion system for hastening progress 
has, by every test, been found to be of great value in 
commercial industry and there appears to be no good rea- 
son for doubting its value in the military service. 

If the records of our lack of preparation for every na- 
tional emergency prove anything, they prove that no 
one man or group of men, no board, or technical service, 
nor, indeed, all of them, can know everything pertaining 
to military equipment and its development. With all 
respect for those officers and the personnel in our service 
who are putting forth their best efforts to further meas- 
ures for Nationai Defense, the development field has be- 
come so great that the limited number of individuals, 
boards and services engaged in development work cannot 
be expected to cover it as completely and adequately as it 
can be covered by utilizing the collective experience, in- 
genuity and effort of all the personnel in the military 
service. 

It will be noted that the plan for a military suggestion 
system has been so drawn that every regiment in the 
service becomes a preliminary testing agency and that the 
entire military service becomes a laboratory for the de- 
velopment of the eo Be and methods to be applied 
in war. It is believed that this is as it should be and that 
an officer on the regimental staff (probably the Plans and 

Training Officer) should have charge of all regimental 
tests. Where more than one regiment is present in the 
Post an officer on the Post Staff should represent the Post 
Commander at all tests. 

In addition to the possibilities for advancing progress 
in developing the equipment required for National De- 
fense, which is believed to be one of the major peace-time 
jobs of the military service, this service would derive 
another benefit of equal importance from the adoption 
of the suggestion system, viz: the training received by 
military personnel of all grades in ndependen thinking, 
and in the use of one of the most valuable of soldierly 
qualities—Inutiative. 
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In Further Explanation and Extenuation files of the INFANTRY JOURNAL disclosed the ‘ic; 


CHECK of our voluminous fan mail reveals three ex- 

pressions of approval to one disapproving one of “Off 
the Record” trial balloon. That being better than we ex- 
pected, we shall continue. Without doubt some of our 
sometime readers look upon this departure as a breach 
of military etiquette or worse, but we don’t see it that 
way. Man does not live by bread alone, and it is not 
written that professional soldiers must subsist entirely on 
food dedicated to the god of war. Even Mars had his 
lighter moments, and Napoleon—but we won't go into 
that. Although we may from time to time introduce fa- 
mous military characters we have no present intent of ex- 
posing mythological, historical or present-day scandals. 

“Off the Record” is not just a funny story department. 

We'll print amusing stories if we can get them, but this 
section is also open to comment and short items that don’t 
fit elsewhere in this serious professional publication. We 
hope to make it a clearing house for interesting odds and 
ends. Also, we hope to make it a medium for furthering 
the idea that the Infantry Association is ‘one big family.” 
We dislike the idea of being on formal terms with the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL readers all the ime. This department 
gives us an opportunity to get intimate—even familiar. 
We crave your indulgence. 


i 
The World Do Move 


The July-August issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
carried an illustrated article entitled “Reducing the 
Doughboy’s Load.’” We reprint herewith a photograph 


of the new pack now under consideration. 





In due course of time we received from Captain Joseph 
C. Kovarik, now commanding Company E, 14th Infan- 
try, an ancient manuscript a de “The E 14th Infantry 
Pack,” by Captain H. S. Wagner. An investigation of the 





Captain Wagner’ s excellent article was publis!, | in 
August issue of the year 1 

The pack which Company E had tested and »pproved 
bears a startling resemblance to the latest mod 
over, like the present pack, it is made up of 
equipment of its day with the addition of a 
straps. We reproduce below a photograph of the “E 14 


Infantry Pack” of twenty- -five years ago. 





Several different conclusions may be drawn from the 
facts set forth. 
One is that Company E of the 14th Infantry is in ad- 
vance of its time and that the rest of the Infantry is jus 
catching up. This is the view taken by Company E, 
Another possible conclusion is that the Infantry mind 
travels in circles. This is positively out. 
Still a third conclusion 1s that, in this man’s army, tt 
takes a quarter of a century for a practical idea to work up 
by capillary attraction from the lowly using echelons 
where it originates to the cloud- -capped peak of high 
Olympus whence issue the Jovian decrees that give the 
shock troops what they want (sometimes) . 
This last one ts something to reflect upon. 
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Correction 


Proof reading is one of many things we are not so good 
at (never mind the dangling preposition) and our firs 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL was hardly off the ps 
before our attention was sharply called to ‘this minor d 
fect in our character: 

If you will turn to the excellent article, “If £ This Be 
Treason—” in the September-October issue id look on 
page 342, line 6, left column, you will find the sentence 

“T subscribe to the view that future battalion commands 
from the Organized Reserve cannot be trained effectivelt 


combined infantry team effectively in a major 

.” Aside from the two effectivelys in the same 
which is not the best English as she is written, 
mething wrong that isn’t so obvious. 

thor, Lieutenant Colonel Rowan P. Lemly, had 
do not” before the word “‘subscribe,”’ but the 
somehow got lost between the manuscript and 
yroof. 
vy be inferred from his article, Colonel Lemly 
press himself in vivid—even picturesqus language. 
crer anent the fatal omission (and a few lesser 
lips) was a classic in invective. Starting off with a 
Ciceronian period that took us back to our high-school 
days (“How long, O, Cataline, will you abuse our pati- 
ence?) the Colonel gently removed our editorial hide, 
inch by inch, and then threw salt on our raw and quiver- 
ing fesh. The conclusion is characteristic. It read, “You're 
swell guy in lots of ways but you're lousy at editing and 
roof reading. Best regards.” 
" What got the fiery Colonel’s goat was the fear that the 
satement, as published, might leave the reader with the 
erroneous impression that he holds the Reserve officer in 
low esteem. True, the succeeding sentences made it per- 
fectly clear that he thinks quite otherwise, but our reply 
jid not stress this fact. We merely acknowledged our 
sult, promised to make amends, bowed our head in 
shame and invited him to call at our sanctum and shoot 
he editor. Two weeks later he came to Washington and 
ook us out to lunch. If all of our slips work out that 
ay, our noonday board bill will amount to practically 
othing. 
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ands Across the Sea 
e British Like “Infantry in Battle” 


The INFANTRY JoURNAL’S publication, Jnfantry in Bat- 
le, is attracting the attention of military men both at 


Vv is in ad- 
ary 1S Just 
any E. 
ntry mind 


's army, it fhome and abroad. The British are especially enthusiastic 
to work up Mver it, as indicated by increasing orders from London, by 

echelons uch reviews as the one quoted in the advertisement on the 
k of high inside front cover, and by the following letter from a dis- 


at give the Minguished writer on military subjects: 


cat Major Harding: 


A few days ago I was chatting with General Kennedy, 
he commander of our 1st Division, in his tent on ma- 
weuvres. (He is one of the most live of our leading 
Idiers). He pulled out an already much thumbed copy 
Infantry in Battle, and launched into a eulogy of it as 
¢ best book for the young infantry commander yet pro- 
uced. He wished we had such a book for our army, re- 
atking that he considered it the most practical type of 
xtbook ever yet brought out. 

So far as I could see it was the one book he was carrying 
ith him during manceuvres. aus 
This may interest you. 
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J Yours sincerely, 
d effectivelt 


(Signed) B. H. Lipett Hart 
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A fine testimonial—unsolicited and unexpected! The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL takes a bow over three thousand miles 
of water and thanks the able British soldier for this flatter- 
ing comment on its book. 


a; 
Prayer of an Army Brat 


Dear God above I humble pray 
Listen to my plea this day. 

True my pride is far too strong, 
True my conduct often wrong, 

True my devotion often fails, 

My litany is fiction tales. 

But God, you made me what I| am, 
A wayward child of Uncle Sam. 
“They say” a lot, but spite of that, 
I'm thankful I'm an Army Brat. 


My prayer is not for dull salvation, 

Nor understanding of creation, 

Nor hope of riches, worldly wealth, 
Nor yet for superhuman health. 

I ask not for a longer life 

Nor refuge from this earthly strife. 

I plead no right to soft content; 

The things I plead these things prevent. 
I want the man who marries me 


To be clad neatly in O.D. 


I want some Second Louie, Lord, 

To shyly speak the precious word. 

I'll gladly share his small income 

And some poor station’s smallest home; 
I'll share his wanderings evermore 
From post to post and foreign shore. 
My calling card shall bear his name 

I'll help him in his Army game. 

So God, I pray you grant to me 

A man clad neatly in O.D. 


Oh God, if I can only live 

As Army women live and give. 
I'll give the best of all my years 
To heartaches and to bitter tears. 
I'll ask no place for mine alone 
Nor covet things I may not own. 
His petty trials I'll gladly share 
His Army Brats I'll gladly bear. 
All God, I ask of you and life 


Is let me be an Army wife. 
Juuie Jane WiiuiaMs (14) 


Editor's Note: The foregoing poem might well have 
been entitled “Hymn Before Action” for the young 

tess who wrote it obviously means business. Inci- 
dentally, the young lady ought to be ashamed of herself 
for bothering the God of Battles at a time like this with a 
matter that she is fully equal to handling herself. E.F.H. 






































Captain DAVID D. BARRETT is a graduate of the 
University of Colorado (1915) and of the Company 
Officers’ Course at The Infantry School (1929). He 1s 
at present on duty with the 15th Infantry in Tientsin, 
China. 


Major LEONARD R. BOYD, Infantry, was born in 
Oregon and educated at the University of California. He 
was commissioned in the Infantry 1 in 1916 and sailed with 
the rst Division to France in June, 1917, where he served 
as commander of Company D, 
16th Infantry, during the oper- 
ations at Montdidier, Soissons, St. 
Mihel and the early phases of 
the Argonne. He served during 
the remainder of the war in com- 
mand of the 3d Battalion 16th 
Infantry. 

In 1919 he revisited the battle- 
fields and retraced the route of 
Company D, 16th Infantry over 
the Soissons battlefield and found 
several familiar shell-holes. 

Major Boyd, while Test Officer with the Department 
of Experiment at Fort Benning, contributed several arti- 
cles to the INFANTRY JOURNAL dealing with rifle and ma- 
chine gun antiaircraft development and training. He is a 
graduate of the Advanced Course at the Infantry School, 
and is now a student at the Command and General Staff 


School. 
Capt. WILLIAM A. BREWER, Inf-Res. Born 1900, 


almost (so he states) to the sound of Reveille. His father 
was Headmaster of St. Matthew’s Military School, Bur- 
lingame, California, where he grew up, graduating in 
1915. “Learned the Manual of arms with a Civil War 
musket.”’ Attended University of California, 1916-18 
and 1919-20, graduated in 1920. Left college for volun- 
tary induction on eighteenth birthday, 1918. Assigned to 
62d Infantry, thence to S.A.T.C. at Camp MacArthur, 
Waco, Texas, where he was at the time of the Armistice. 
Entered the Reserve, 1925. Active duty training has in- 
cluded one tour with Headquarters goth Division (Cali- 
fornia National Guard). His present assignment: G-3 
Section, General Staff, g1st Division. Married, two chil- 
dren; home, Berkeley, California. In civil life, member 
of firm of Brewer-Weeks Company, general advertising 
agency, San Francisco. He has contributed articles, 
stories, poems, to general and trade magazines (Argosy, 
Literary Digest, Time, Sunset, Printer’s Ink, Western 
Advertising, etc.). Capt. Brewer lists his hobbies as 
writing poetry, military cryptography, collecting first 
editions (especially Californiana and modern English and 
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American poetry), Colonial glass, historical 
and “desultory family bridge.” 


Major WILLIAM E. BROUGHER, Infan: 
from Mississippi, and is a graduate of Mississ 

College (1910). He entered the service in 19 

one of the “Famous Fifty- seven”’ that made up | 
nal Pickel Class. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Command and General 
Staff College, Langres, France 
(1918), Leavenworth (1923), 

and the Army Industrial College 
(1933). He has served in the 3d, 
roth and 6th Infantry regiments, 
was PMS&T at Louisiana State 
University for five years, and is 
now instructor of Reserve officers 
in Washington, D. C. Whiting 
is his principal hobby. He has 
authored a number of published 


and ‘“‘still-born” short stories and articles. 














Two of his 
published articles have appeared in the INFANTRY Jour 
NAL. 


Captain ROBERT A. CASE, Infantry, hails from lowa 
His commissioned service dates from October, 1917 
Following a six-month course at Fort Benning in 1917 
he spent three years in Germany with the Army of Occu- 
pation. He is a graduate of the Company Officers’ 
Course at the Infantry School (1926) and the Advanced 
Class at the Field Artillery School (1930). Following 
graduation from the latter school, he served a year with 
the Infantry demonstration battalion at Fort Sill. Since 
1931 he has been instructor of Infantry Tactics at the 
Field Artillery School. He admits to two absorbing inter- 
ests in life. One is the overcoming of a bad slice on the 
golf course and the other is a practical method of obtain- 
ing artillery fire when and where the infantry wants tt. 


Captain MORRIS E. CONABLE, C.A.C., was born in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1889. He studied two yeats at 
the Troop Polytechnic Institute (now California Institut 
of Technology) and finished his college education at th 
Cortland ne School, Cortland, New York, in 1911. 
Captain Conable states: “The article “The Dutes of an 
Adjutant’ appearing in this issue is my first attempt © 
break into print, and was inspired by the fact that during 
my entire service I have been detailed as the adjutant 
three regiments, one recruit depot, and two harbor defense 
commands and thereby became one of the army of so 
called professional adjutants. Inasmuch as | have sec’ 
young officers struggling from time to time with sud 
details, it occurred to me that if I could pass on to ther 





i 1¢ benefits of my experience along that line it 
- of some help.” 
Captain Conable’s present assignment is that of in- 
enctor Coast Artillery units of the Washington State 





Nati Guard. He lists stamp collecting as his only 
obby. It seems to be a common vice among INFANTRY 


JOURN authors. 





















Colone!) VINCENT M. ELMORE was born in Ala- 
yma and educated in the schools of that state, attending 
the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Auburn, from 1893 to 
1895. 

His first service in the Army 
was during the Spansh- -American 
War as a first lieutenant in the 
2nd Alabama Infantry. He was 
commissioned in the Regular 
Army as second lieutenant in 
1g01, from which grade he rose 
to the rank of colonel during the 
World War. He was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal 
for meritorious service in the AEF, and the Silver Star 
for gallantry 1 in action. 

Asa lieutenant in the Battle of San Mateo he was only 
afew hundred yards directly in advance of General Law- 
ton when the latter was killed. 

“ Setienal articles by Colonel Elmore have appeared in 





o of his 
xy Jour- 


om. Towa. HM the INFANTRY JOURNAL and he has written occasional 
tf, 1917 short stories for minor magazines. His hobbies are old 
4 1917 BM fnends, books, and the infantry soldier. 

of Occu- } 


Officers’ 
Advanced 
ollowing 


Cquie BASIL HENRY LIDDELL HART is a dis- 
anguished military critic and historian. Born October 31, 

ios, and educated at St. Paul’s Corpus Christi College, 

Cambridge, he served in the World War between 1914 
and 1918 (wounded). He was 
placed on half pay status in 1924 
and retired in 1927. He is mili- 
tary correspondent for the Daily 
Telegraph and the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. He invented the battle 
drill system (1917) and the Ex- 
panding Torrent method of attack 
(officially adopted since the 
War). Captain Liddell Hart is 
on the Council of the Society for 
Army Historical Research and is 
a member of the Institute of His- 
torical Research and a Fellow of the Royal Historical So- 
aety. He is the author of numerous books and articles on 
military training and military history. Among these are 
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‘my of $0 New Methods of Infantry Training (1918) ; The Science 
‘tone ses of Infantry Tactics (1921); A Greater Than Napoleon; 
with sud Scipio Africanus (1926); The Remaking of Modern 

a then Armies (1927) ; Great Captains Unveiled (1927) ; Repu- 


lations 


Ten Years After (1928); The Decisive Wars of 
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History (1929) ; Sherman (1930) ; The Rear War, 1914- 
18 (1930); Foch, the Man of Orleans (1931); The 
Future of Infantry (1933); The Ghost of Napoleon 
(1933). 

The article by Captain Liddell Hart appearing in this 
issue is one ef the ch apters in his book, The British Way 


in Warfare, published in 1932. 


Capt. JAMES A. McGUIRE was born in New York 
City, where his father Dr. Frank A. McGuire, was 
Tombs Prison visiting physician for many years. He a 
tended Washington State College and the University of 
Arizona. Between May 12, 1915 and November 5, 1919, 
he served in the Princess Patricia’s Canadian L ight Infan- 
try, the 7th Canadian Trench Mortar Bettery and the 
British al A.E.F. Tank Corps. He holds the British 
Military Cross and the C onspicuous Service Cross 
awarded by Franklin D. Roosevele, 
New York. 

His highest rank in the British Army was acting cap 
tain. Transferring to the A.E.F., he served as first lieu- 
tenant, Tank Corps. Following the War he was for some 
years in the Organized Reserve. He graduated from the 
Reserve and National Guard Officers’ Course at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School in 1931. 
ing at Tucson, Arizona. 


the n Gov ernor of 


At present liv 


Lieutenant GUSTIN M. NELSON, Infantry, was + 
in Paris, Illinois, in Pac He is a graduate of the U. 
Military Academy (1921) The Infantry School, “ten 
Course (1922), and The Tank School (1932). Follow 
ing his graduation from The Tank School he was assigned 
to the only heavy tank company 1n the Army. Since 
February, 1933, he has been an instructor in the Tank 
Section of The Infantry School. 

Short articles by Lieutenant Nelson have appeared in 
print; that published 1 in this issue 1s the first to crack a 
big-time professional journal. 
golf and tinkering with his car 


His favorite hobbies are 
the latter much to the 


disgust of his wile. 


Capt. GEORGE H. RAREY’S military career dates back 
to three years as private, corporal and sergeant in Com 
pany E, 3d Infantry, during the Philippine Insurrection, 
1899-1902. He participated i in the Advance to Malolos 
and various engagements and skir- 
mishes. After being discharged 
from the service in 1902 he held 
several positions under the muili- 
tary and civil government between 
1g02 and 1911. Captain Rarey 
reéntered the service during the 
World War as a first lieutenant 
in the National Army. He was 
subsequently promoted to major, 
National Army. He has been a 
captain of Infantry in the Regular 
Army since 1924. He has specialized i in tanks. Following 
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graduation from the Tank School in 1925 he served as an 
instructor thereat for a number of years. While on duty 
at Fort Meade he initiated the use of the air-cooled engine 
as a tank power plant. He is the author of a series of 16 
articles on tanks in the World War which appeared in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL; also of several other articles on 
tanks and motorization which have appeared from time 
to time in the INFANTRY JoURNAL, Coast Artillery Jour- 
nal, Royal Tank Corps Journal (British), Dearborn In- 
dependent and the Army and Navy Courier. He is the 
joint author of The Fighting Tanks Since 1916. He is 
the inventor of several items of tank equipment, such as 
tank vision devices, pistol ports, tank weapon mountings, 
metal tank hull, etc. He is the service member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Is at present serving 
as the test officer of the Department of Experiment, The 
Infantry School, where his principal duties are tank tests, 
investigation and study of tank subjects and tank devel- 
opment work. 


CHRISTOPHER A. RUSSELL is the son of Lt. Col. 
George B. Russell, U.S.A., and Jane Augur Russell, 
dean of Brig. Gen. C. C. Augur, U.S.A. His early life 
was spent in posts of Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Territory; Whipple Barracks, Arizona; Madison Bar- 
racks, N. Y.; Mt. Vernon Barracks, Alabama; and Fort 
McPherson, Georgia, following the wanderings of the 
gth and sth Infantry regiments. 


Russell graduated from Milton Academy, Milton, 
Massachusetts, in 1902, and the U. S. Naval Academy 
in 1906. Resigned from the Navy shortly after gradua- 
tion to go into business. Reéntered the Navy at the out- 
break of the World War and served throughout in Wash- 
ington and England for the most part, in the Code and 
Signal Section. Resumed civil pursuits (manufacturing) 
in 1919. At present is living in Baltimore. 


Major T. V. SCUDAMORE is the eldest son of the late 
Colonel F. W. Scudamore, The Suffolk Regiment, and 


was educated at Wellington College and in Germany for 
the British Army. 


In 1911 he received his commission in the Duke of Con- 
naught’s Own Rifles (Canadian 
Militia) and after serving with his 
regiment for a year in the dis- 
turbed coal mining district of 
Vancouver Island he left as a 
captain and company commander 
in August, 1914, with the British 
Columbia Regiment for France. 
He was wounded, gassed and 
taken prisoner on April 24, 1915, 
at Ypres, but was interned in 
Switzerland in 1916 where he was employed until March, 
1918, when he was repatriated to England. Promoted 
Major and posted to the Intelligence Department, he 
served in England, Belgium and Germany, until June, 
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1919. He holds the 1914-15 Star, the Britis | allied 
war medals and the Officer’s Long Service D " 
At the present time Major Scudamore co: 
reserve battalion of the British Columbia Re: 
Canadian Militia. For the last eight years he 
and written extensively on military matters ar 
ing political problems of Italy, Germany and n. He 
is the author of Lighter Episodes in the : 
of War, published by Gale & Polden, Ltd., 


ids the 


Major RALPH C. SMITH was born in 
graduated from Colorado State College, commissioned jn 
the Infantry in 1916. He served in the 1st an. id Ds 
visions in the A.E.F. He graduated from the Inf 
School, Company Officers Course (1924) and 
mand and General Staff School (1928). He has been ap 
instructor at U. S. Military Academy, The Inf antn 
School, and has recently completed a tour on the facult 
of the Command and Gener A Scaff School. He is now 3 
student at the Army War College. 


eDraska 


the Con 


Lieutenant Colonel THOMAS M. SPAULDING was 
born in Michigan in 1882. He is a graduate of the U: 

versity of Michigan and the U. S. Military Ac hd 

Class of 1925. Later received degrees of Master of Art 

(A.M.) from the University of Hawaii, 1924, and Doe 

tor of Letters (Litt. D.) from the University of Michi- 
gan, 1932. He served as major, lieutenant colonel and 
colonel (temporary) during the war and is now in Adju-| 
tant General’s Department. Colonel Spaulding drafte 
the army reorganization act of 1920. He is the toed 
numerous magazine articles and notes, several papers 7 
Hawaiian history and over one hundred articles in 

Dictionary of American Biography, mostly on ice 
men—Chaffee, Cullum, Early, Forrest and others. The 
principal Hawatian papers are: The Crown Lands of 
Hawaii; Cabinet Government in Hawaii; The Constitu- 
tion of the Hawaiian Republic; Early Years of the He- 
waiian Legislature; The Adoption of the Hawaiian Al- 
phabet; Chief Justice William Little Lee. Member Amer- 
ican Historical Association, Columbia Historical Society, 
Hawaiian Historical Society (ex-trustee), the Alumni 
Advisory Council of the University of Michigan, and the 
library committee of the Washington Cathedral. 












Lieutenant BENJAMIN E. THURSTON, Infantry, 
author of the short article, “Trench Mortar Subcalibe 
Device” which appeared in the September- -October issue, 
is a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy, Class of 
1926, and the Communications Officers’ Course at the 
Signal School (1920). Lieutenant Thurston is particularly 
interested in howitzer weapons and the improvement of 
small arms. 


Major THOMAS S. ARMS entered the service from 
Ohio in 1916. He is at present an instructor in che tactics 


section of the Infantry School. 
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EDITORIAL 


The United States 
In‘antry Association 


“The o ject of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
t the intry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
agint@i .q its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 


ip corps. )y codperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
ther A Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
“aa by exchanging ideas on the utilisation of such 


ew - with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
ddern war.” 

4 PRESIDENT 

yvAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT, Chief of Infantry 


Vicet-PRESIDENT 
COLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD, Infantry 


SECRETARY-T REASURER 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. F. HARDING, Infantry 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Cooner Asa L. Stncreton, Infantry 
Li LiruTeN ant CoLoneL Purp B. Peyton, Jnfantry 
TEUTENANT Cooney Lours A. Kuwnzie, 12th Infantry 
Lieutenant Coronet Josepn M. Scammett, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
LIEUTEKA nt CoLoneL JAMES B. Jones, 320ih Infantry Reserve 
Maron FRANKLIN C, Srnert. /nfantry 
Mayor Oscar B. Assort, Infantry 
Captain Horace B. Soitn, Jnfantry 
First LiEUTENANT Joun G. Hit, Infantry 


The Infantry Journal 
(TNCORPORATED ) 

Present: COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON 
Vice-Presipent: COLONEL EDGAR A. FRY 
SecRETARY AND Eptror: LIEUT. COL. E. F. HARDING 
Drrectror: COLONEL HARRY S. GRIER 
Treasurer: A. S. BROWN 
AssoctaTe Eprrorn: ROBERT W. GORDON 





The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is not 
indicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
InPANTRY JOURNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association, It is the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL to print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 


Editorial 


An Opportunity and an Admission 








This issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL carries 96 pages 
instead of the 80 that have been standard since the paid 
advertising legislation forced the branch journals to op- 
trate on a reduced income. In initiating a larger JoURNAL 
the editor is gambling on increased support. If he doesn’t 
get it, the JourNAL will shrink to its old proportions on 
the next issue and the pessimists who claim that the In- 
fantry spirit has gone to hell since they were second lieu- 
tenants will win the first round of the argument. 

Of course, nothing like that is going to happen. The 
old Infantry spirit may be slumbering but it still lives. 
All that is needed to bring i in the one Arsene additional 
subscriptions necessary to finance a regular ninety-six- 
page issue is a call to arms This editorial is that call. 

The infantry, being the largest branch by far, should 
put out a larger JouRNAL, should pay higher authors’ fees 
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and should be preéminent in the service publications field. 
The prestige of the Infantry demands this and we should 
be hr with nothing less. This is our opportunity. 

Even more important, however, to the prestige of the 
Infantry than a bigger and better JouRNAL is a higher— 
a much higher—percentage of subscribers among Infantry 
officers of the Regular Army. At the present writing we 
lag far behind the other branches in this respect. The 
figures are available but we are ashamed to print them. 
We should not admit even the humilating fact but for 
the confident expectation that we can announce in the 
next issue that the statistical comparison between the In- 
fantry and the other branches is no longer odious. 

We need one thousand additional subscriptions from 
the Regular Army to correct the situation depicted in the 
foregoing paragraph. We have just one month to get them 
in if the next issue is to carry the announcement that the 
Infantry no longer brings up the rear of the branch esprit 
parade. 

A copy of this editorial and a subscription card goes to 
every non-subscribing Infantryman of the Regular Army 
on or about December 1. The number of cards returned 
and the promptness with which they are returned must 
be taken as a criterion of the attitude of the present non- 
subscribing Infantrymen toward the arm to which they 
belong. It is frankly a test of each individual’s regard for 
the prestige of that arm. The gratifying results of a recent 
personnally conducted subscription campaign at Fort 
Benning encourages us to believe that the test will be met. 


7 v 7 


To Our Subscribers 


The foregoing editorial discusses a condition for which 
you, being subscribers, are not responsible. Most of you 
have stuck through lean as well as prosperous times. You 
need no exhorting to keep you on the rolls. You sub- 
scribe because you are interested in your branch and be- 
cause you consider it the thing to do. Maybe you read 
the JourNAL and maybe you don’t, but, anyhow, you 
support it. You are its all-weather friends. The office 
force know you by name and initials, and the editors who 
come and go count you as the mainstay of this important 
activity. 

You have already done a great deal for the Infantry 
Association and the INFANTRY JourNat, but we are go- 
ing to ask you to do one thing more. The present cam- 
paign for additional subscriptions will succeed even be- 
yond our hopes if you can imbue the non-subscribing 
brethren with something of your spirit. Many of you 
are in daily contact with Regular Infantrymen who do not 
subscribe to the JouRNAL and others are in close touch 
with National Guard and Reserve officers. A suggestion 
will bring many of these into the fold. We don’t ask you 
to go about exhorting the unbelievers to repent but we do 
ok, you to sow the idea, in your casual contacts, that 
Infantrymen should take the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

We have, at present, approximately four thousand sub- 
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scribers. We should have ten thousand, and the first step 
to be taken in that direction is to bring in every Regular 
Army officer who wears crossed rifles on his collar. We 

want them all, not because we have to have them in 
order to put out the kind of a Journat. that the Infantry 
should have, but because a 100°/ 


*/, subscription list will be 
proof of Infantry solidarity. 


We blush to say it, but for each Regular Army sub- 
scriber there is one who is not. You who appreciate the 
importance of * ‘belonging’ "can do much to bring in the 
others. There is one for each of you. Be Canadian 
Mounties for the occasion, and get your man. 


7 vy y 


The Retired Officers’ Association 
A ke RETIRED OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, with 


headquarters in Los Angeles, California, has broadcast 
to all of the uniformed services an appeal for financial 
assistance. No more worthy cause (from the standpoint 
of the Army officer) has ever come to our attention. This 
organization, whose officers serve without remuneration, 
is conducting an active campaign to point out the fallacy 
of the arguments advanced by members of Congress who 
are assiduously striving for ways and means to curtail the 
pay of the retired officer and enlisted man. Not an in- 
consequential part of the officers pay is his equity in the 
retired pay which he expects to receive upon the com- 
pletion of his active duty. To be faced with the possibility 
of having this pay materially reduced is nothing short of 
calamitous. There is a pronounced tendency on the part 
of certain members of the legislative body to reduce the 
allowances for retirement, or as an alternative, to set up 
machinery for financing all retired pay through monthly 
allotments while on the active list. It is necessary to edu- 
cate the people to an appreciation of the injustice resulting 
from either of these proposals. To do this requires a very 
considerable amount of organization and planning. 

The Retired Officers’ Association is not only fighting its 
own battle but the battle of every officer now in the uni- 
formed services. A contribution to this organization is 
“bread upon the waters.” 


vy A A 


Infantry Party 


On November 18th the Washington Branch of the 
Infantry Association staged an informal get-together sup- 
per party at the A. N. and M. C. Country Club. All 
Infantry officers, active and retired, residing i in or near 
Washington, and adult members of their families, were 
invited and most of them attended. Delegations from Fort 
Meade, Fort Washington, Fort Howard and Third Corps 
Area Headquarters were present in force and the total 
number of guests passed the 300 mark. 

Such gatherings are more than mere social affairs for 
they serve to remind us of our common interest in the arm 


to which we belong. 
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Proposed Amendment to the Constitu 
United States Infantry Association 


Substitute for Article X, which reads: 





“A registration fee of One Dollar shal 
of each new Active or Associate Member. 
be no annual dues.” 

the following: 


“quire 


= 
tere shal 


(Proposed Amendment) 


ArrICLE X 
Sec. 1. All members of the United States Infantry 
Association as of January 1, 1935, are life members. 
Sec. 2. By paying a registration fee of One Dollar an 


person qualified for and elected to membership in th 
United States Infantry Association will be revistere; 

. J D d 
a life member. 


Sec. 3. By subscribing to the INFANTRY JOURNAL any 
person eligible for membership becomes automatically 
member of the United States Infantry Association durin; 
the term of his subscription. 


Sec. 4. There shall be no annual dues to the Associ 
ation. 


The import of the proposed amendment is to abolis 
the compulsory registration fee for new members and t 
make subscriptions to the INFANTRY JOURNAL carry wit! 
it membership 1 in the Infantry Association, providing th 
subscriber is eligible. Life membership already acquire 
continues, however, and qualified persons may becom 
life members by paying the One Dollar registration fee 

Should the changes recommended be adopted, the non 
members’ subscription rate of $4.00 will be abolished 
New subscriptions can then be accepted for $3.00. | 
believed that the proposed change will facilitate the ot 
taining of new subscriptions. The whole purpose of th 
amendment is to remove the compulsory registration fe 
requirement which handicaps our subscription campaigns 


Present members of the Association are urged to mat 
the attached ballot and mail it promptly in order tha 
this matter may be disposed of at the Annual Meeting 4 
the Executive Council to be held on or about Februar 
1, 1935. A twothirds vote is required to change th 


Constitution. PLEASE SEND IN YOUR VOI 
NOW. 


[] For the Amendment 
[] Against the Amendment 


(Name) 


(Rank and Organiz 
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ANADA—Canadian Defense Quarterly—July, 1934. 

An APPRECIATION OF THE Russo-JAPANESE SiTu- 
ation. By Lieut. W. W. Goforth, M.A., F.R.S.S., 
ath Duke of York Canadian Hussars. 


Believing that a second Russo-Japanese war is highly 
robable eventually though not necessarily inevitable, 
be author seeks to fathom the implications of such a 
nflict in the light of published facts and some personal 
wmiliarity with the Far Eastern arena. He believes that 
aly a substantial reversal of present policies and historic 
spirations of both countries can avert a clash within the 
ext five or ten years. The trend of events, in his opinion, 
vints to an armed conflict. The fundamental causes are 
ceply g grounded in history, clearly defined by geography, 
ut superficially expressed by a conflict of economic 
nterest. 
Analyzing the economic factors, the author finds rail- 
ws, fisheries and trade at the bottom of the dispute. 
he Chinese Eastern Railway divides Northern Man- 
huria and connects Vladivostok with the Trans-Siberian 
In the author’s well-founded opinion, the 
ower which controls the C.E.R. necessarily dominates 
lorthern Manchuria, and determines the fate of Vladi- 
ostok and Maritime Siberia in time of war, while at the 
me time it threatens or protects Korea and the more 
pulous southern portion of Manchuria. 


gistered 4 


URNAL an 
matically 
tion durin 


alway. 


ly acquire 
1ay becom 


stration feefil™ Siberian coastal waters contain the most valuable fish- 
d, the nonfmmres in the Western Pacific. Although the treaty of 
g ortsmouth conceded fishing rights to Japan in those 
$3.00. | aters, the terms of this right have given rise to frequent 
cate the obgm™montroversies between the two powers. Russia and Japan 


ve for many years competed for the trade of North 
hina. In recent years Japan has been gaining steadily 
1 its rival. 

Among the geographical factors. the author points out 
at Manchuria constitutes the bridgehead ot Korea— 
teway to Japan. For Japan, therefore, it is not so much 
area of economic exploitation, as a necessary insurance 
ainst invasion. At the same time, this bridgehead is a 
reat to Russia’s hold on the Siberian coast. Therein, 
¢ author states, lies the unavoidable root of controversy. 
Japan abandon Manchuria, she will create for Russia in 
ladivostok an almost impregnable base for air operations 
panst the great centers of population and industry in 
pan. If, on the contrary, she extend her hold towards 
e Amur and Ussary Rivers, she will render untenable 
ussia’s position on the Pacific coast. 

The Great Khingan Range is a formidable barrier 
hich defends Japan against attack from Irkutsk and 
hita. The Amur River and the Little Khingan, on an 
erage within 150 miles from railhead, should protect the 
panese against Russian attack based upon the circuitous 
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Chita-Khabarovsk Section of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 

way. The Ussary River, backed by the Kentel-Alin 
Range and the White Mountains of Korea, the author 
compares with the effectiveness of the Vosges. As the 
latter checkmated German efforts against Nancy, so will 
the former aid in frustrating any Russian stroke from 
Vladivostok. On the other hand, the numerous passes 
which pierce the Great Khingan Range are a serious 
menace to Japan. A successful thrust from Chita by a 
Russian army will focus on Tung-Liao, The capture or 
threat of capture of that city, used as an advanced base 
of Japanese cavalry operations in Jehol during 1933, 
would result in the collapse of Japanese resistance in 
Northern Manchuria. 


Russia’s enormous distance from her main bases of 
supply, the author thinks, is a source of weakness as well 
as of strength. It will make initial successes almost im- 
possible, but by the same token will render her ultimate 
defeat an equally remote contingency. As an historical 
factor, the author notes that Sova rule has not dimmed 
Russia’s memory of her great bid for sea power. Barred 
from expansion ‘westward and through India, only Persia 
and Manchuria afforded means for materializing Russia’s 
dream of a warm water outlet. Great Britain watches 
over Persia, and Japan has defied Russia ever to attempt 
anything in Manchuria. 


Pointing out some of the radical differences presented 
by the strategical problem of 1934 compared with that of 
1904, the author concludes that Japan will, at least initi- 
ally, possess greater liberty of action. She can rapidly 
concentrate superior forces at any one of the several widely 
separated points, but it will be difficult for her to maintain 
this numerical superiority. The author doubts the wis- 
dom or likelihood of an initial Japanese thrust across the 
Amur River in the direction of Blagoveshchensk to force 
the capitulation of Russian forces east of that point. He 
believes that the struggle of the main forces will probably 
take place in the vicinity of Manchuli, 600 miles north- 
west of Blagoveshchensk, with Chita, midway between 
Lake Baikal and the Manchukuo border, as the main 
Japanese objective. Conversely, Tungliao, gateway to 
Mukden, the author thinks, would be the logical objec- 
tive of the Russians. 


China’s position in case of war would, in the author's 
opinion, be quite different than it was thirty years ago. 
Chinese military leaders are bitterly hostile to Japan. 
The Jehol campaign served to consolidate the Japanese 
rear against possible Chinese guerilla attacks in the event 
of war with Russia. This campaign, moreover, afforded 
excellent training for the Japanese staff, and provided 
Japan with an excellent base for outflanking Chita, 500 
miles to the north. As to the attitude of other Powers, 
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the author believes, “it would take something more than 
suicidal Russian diplomacy to bring Britain in on the side 
of Japan, and the possibility of the United States siding 
with Russia is even more remote.’ 

In the author’s opinion, cavalry may play a decisive 
part in a Russo-Japanese conflict. Armored cars and 
mechanized forces would be unsuited to operations across 
the Gobi Desert and the mountain barriers, while the 
terrain is ideal for cavalry. Although Russian cavalry in 
1904 was superior to that of the Japanese, no arm in 
Japan has received more careful attention in recent years 
than the cavalry. The efficiency of Japanese artillery 1 in 
relation to that of Russia is even greater today than it was 
in 1904. 

The most reliable prediction anyone could venture, 
the author writes, is that a war between these Powers 
would be productive of indecisive results. Japan cannot 
hope for more than to drive the Russians behind Lake 
Baikal. There the Japanese advance would come to a 
standstill. The most favorable result the Russian staff 
can hope for is to drive the Japanese off the Asiatic main- 
land. Japanese victory would mean the acquisition of a 
vast territory with unlimited possibilities of settlement, 
exploitation and development. It would make Japan a 
military power second to none, and would render Japan’s 
claim to naval parity with Great Britain and the United 
States beyond dispute. Moreover, it would enable Japan 
to distribute the financial burden incidental to her mili- 
tary position over a materially increased population. A 
probable secondary result of Japanese victory, the author 
believes, would be an offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween the British Empire and the United States. Defeat 
of Russia would entail the collapse of the Soviet system in 
Russia with a return to modified republicanism or-even 
restoration of the Monarchy. 


A Russian victory, on the other hand, would lead to 
the absorption by Russia of Mongolia, Manchuria and 
Korea. It would strengthen the power of the Soviet rulers 
in Moscow, and might provide a strong temptation for a 
further test of strength with the British Empire. Victory 
for either side would confer upon the victor temporary 
control of Northern China. Japan is less likely to suffer 
financial embarrassment and economic impoverishment 
than Russia except in the case of a crushing defeat. 


Tue Future of Germany. By Major T. V. Scuda- 
more, V.D., F.R.G.S., The British Columbia Regi- 


ment. 


With an intimate knowledge of Germany extending 
over a period of 33 years, the author endeavors to prog- 
nosticate the future of the German Reich. The national 
Socialist party, he writes, came into power as the direct 
result of depression and unemployment. Their task has 
become more difficult as the depression became more in- 
tense, partly because of general world conditions and 

eon of the errors committed by the leaders. 


artly 
Brief estimates of the leading figures of the Third Reich 
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Novembe Decem}, 
form an interesting background of this eval: ‘ion of 4 
situation. 

The late Fieldmarshal von Hindenburg, the ayy 
writes, whose first accession to the presidenc. was hails 
as a sign of German militarism once more ro>)pant, liye 
to become the apostle of peace—a rock of moderation i 
the whirlpool of German politics; but in his «xtreme gj 
age with rapidly failing health, he was hardly more thay 
a figurehead. 

Hitler is the one man everybody trusts. Worshippe 


almost as a god, his fall would bring disillusions to sych 

vast number of Germans that the tragic cons: juences 4 
the peace of Europe and the world would be far great 
than the successful fruition of his plans. Hitler's asso 
ates and assistants, the author states, are without exce 
tion extremely able men. 

Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda, is an intelle 
tual who attended no less than eight universities. A cyl 
foot prevented him from serving during the war. Al 
though his courage enabled him to overcome this hang 
cap, it did not keep him from having a warped mind 
The Jews are his pet aversion, which is never far from ¢ 
surface. By an irony of fate, his wife’s stepfather is 
Jew. 

Dr. Hanfstaengel, in charge of the Foreign Press Bu 
reau, and close personal friend of Hitler, is at times ye 
approachable, but prone to be abusive of journalists. Ther 
is ample evidence, the author states, to warrant doubt 3 
to the accuracy of some of his public utterances. 

Vice-Chancellor von Papen, erstwhile military attach 
in Washington, and more recently German Ambassado 
to Austria, is a devout Catholic, member of the of 
nobility, an imperialist with a taste for intrigue withe 
the ability to intrigue successfully. His speeches do mo 
harm than good. “The author writes him off as a fiilu 
and a disappointed man. 

Captain Roehm, late commander of the Nazi stom 
troops, summarily liquidated by the second Nazi rev 
lution, was a man attractive neither in looks nor character 
Reports current about him in Germany are unrepeatabl 



















General Hermann von Goering, Premier of Pruss 
the author characterizes as ruthless. A member of ¢ 
aristocracy, he was with Hitler in the abortive “putch’ ¢ 
1923. He was wounded in that affair, and escaped 
Austria. Goering revels in fancy uniforms and plast 
himself on all occasions with his array of decoration 
His first step on attaining power was to promote himse 
from captain to Lieutenant General. It is jokingly said 
of Goering that when a pipe bursts in his house he put 
on an admiral’s uniform before calling a plumber. 

The author credits the Hitler regime with having 
duced unemployment, restored the moral fibre of ¢ 
German people, and leveled all classes. Germany "s leav 
ing the League of Nations the author qualifies as a vig 
rous protest against wasting time in talk with little res 
The Nazi government believes in direct contact withod 
intervention of third parties. The Saar wil! return 4 
Germany but, in the author’s opinion, the vote will no 
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ion of fe as u-aimous as it would have been two years ago. 
e rec -n of the Saar to Germany, however, will leave 
en the question of repurchase of mines from France. 
They 2 working at a loss, and France had eight or nine 
ears more use of them than she was entitled to have. 
is, te author states, is ample compensation for her 
royed mines which have been working at full 
last since 1926. 

Austria is the next big issue, and the author thinks 
hat sooner or later her destiny must be joined to that of 
emany. Much misrepresentation has been published 
bout Nazi Germany, the author states. There is dreadful 


NE auth 
was hailed 
“pant, lived 
eration tf 
xtreme ol 
More thar 


pwn de 


W orshippe 


S to such 


‘ quences tg 
> far grea age and genuine poverty. There have been out- 
let's ascoelmages, but they have been made most of. As to the 


hout excep 


ewish question, the author writes, Jews have never been 
nore than tolerated in Germany. In hard times Jews are 
Hamed for conditions which they did not create but 
hich their business acumen enables them to turn to 


fit. Although there was and is a campaign against 


an intelle 


A chuf 


© war, 
. this handilews, the extent of the brutalities, the author states, has 
rped mindjgmpeen gree atly exaggerated. This campaign, however, has 
far from t iene Germany’s export trade, while the quarrel 
pfather is gamwith the Catholic Church has done incalculable harm to 
he Nazi cause at home. In conclusion the author states 
n Press Buggggenat the Nazis do not want war, but demand the recogni- 
t times vention of Germany as an equal among nations. 
lists, Thetlh nr s-1 7 ; ne . 
doube a RUGUAY.—Revista Militar y Naval_—March-April, 
int doubr 
ces. 1934- 
<a Te ARMIES OF THE AMERICAS AND PaN-AMERI- 
“ta caNisM. By Lieutenant Colonel Eduardo U. Genta. 
of the om To the civilian, the author writes, it might seem in- 
vue withougameongruous that army men should have any friendly inter- 
hes do monimmest in the cause of Pan-Americanism. He points to the 
as a faily nous fact that, contrary to popular belief, there is a 
rong, fraternal cameraderie among military men of all 
Nazi storagummations. The bias or prejudice against the stranger, the 
Nazi revogmoreigner, so common among civilians, does not exist 
or character ong men of the profession of arms. Indeed, the author 












nrepeatablegmdds, “if there are any obstacles in the way of fraternal 
of Prussaammelations between nations they must be sought elsewhere 
mber of thagmoan in the minds and hearts of soldiers.” 


As the power of contemporary Russia is derived from 


“putch” 0 
thirty-six constituent republics, and as the greatness of 


| escaped U 












and plastergameee United States rests upon forty-eight soverign states, 
decorationsam® the author believes, the day is bound to come which 
note himselagmglll translate Bolivar’s dream of a federation of American 
okingly saidqameepublics into reality. The author conceives Pan-Ameri- 
one tee putgmeanism as a federation of Fatherlands united by historic 
sher. nd racial ties, by spiritual, economic and defensive reci- 
1 having regmptocity with absolute sincerity and mutural respect as the 
Ghre of thgmpasis of concord. He suggests that in the various inter- 
nany’s leavaleMerican congresses greater opportunities be given for 
es as a VIQQMmEN active participation of military men. Their back- 
lictle resultgmmgtound of training and tradition of honor and uprightness, 
ract withou™amhich is so often lacking in civilians, would be the best 
I return e@Buaranty that they would sincerely and honestly strive 
‘ore will noi bring about a betterment of the lot of mankind. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA — Vojénske Rozbledy — April, 
1934- 


Accuracy oF Batre Reports. Anonymous. 


The unnamed author discusses a number of interesting 
historic examples where the failure to render accurate re- 
ports in the course of battle led to serious, and occasionally 
to disastrous consequences. The author cites the com- 
mander of Samsonoft’s left corps at Tannenberg, in Aug- 
ust, 1914, who reported that he was “‘standing firmly as a 
rock” five hours after his command had started its re- 
treat. Again, General Rennenkampf, after his disastrous 
defeat near the Mazurian Lakes, where he lost 80,000 
men, 150 guns and 120 machine guns, calmly reported 
that “he broke off the action, disengaged his troops from 
hostile contact and that, after a brief rest, his troops 
would be ready to renew the action. ... . . ” ‘The Russian 
official communique reporting the capture of Lemberg 
stated that “General Russki’s gallant troops were wading 
knee deep in blood in the streets of Lemberg . 
when as a matter of fact the Austrians had ev sonened the 
place three days before and there had not been an Aus- 
trian soldier in town when the Russians entered. 

On December 8, 1917, the commander of the Turkish 
Eighth Army received information that the British had 
decisively beaten his nght wing. In order to avoid having 
portions ‘of his army cut off, the Turkish commander de- 
cided to evacuate Jerusalem, and the British entered the 
city without firing a shot. In reality only a Turkish out- 
post detachment had been driven in by a British patrol. 

The unnamed author attributes inaccuracies in battle 
reports to the following causes: 1. superficiality; 2. lack 
of a sense of responsibility; 3. a 4. fear of su- 
periors; 5. cowardice; 6. an inclination towards the sen- 
sational; 7. dishonorable pandering to personal interests; 
8. tendency to become panicky; g. moral depression. 


GREAT BRITAIN— -Army, Navy and Air Force Ga- 
zette—August 2, 1934. 
Tue Horse Racker—Car ALLOWANCE 


Editorial. 


Commenting upon the traditional forage and other al- 
lowances to mounted officers, the editorial writer observes 
that there are few officers who would regret the passing of 
the “‘second forage.”” The number of polo players is 
limited, he states, and hunting is no longer regarded as a 
necessary preparation for war. Both pastimes, even with 
subsidized horses, are beyond the financial scope of the 
average officer. ‘ ‘Just as the horse is overdue for mechani- 
zation,” he suggests, . so the allowance which should 
today replace the forage dae 3 is a car allowance.’ 
The automobile, the author states, has become a necessary 
part of the officer's equipment, and it is freely used in 
connection with the performance of duties for which no 
allowance is provided. In case of war, these cars would 
become a far more valuable reserve than horses, and a 
knowledge of the gasoline motor would, by the same 
token, be more valuable to officers, than a knowledge of 
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“stables.” It costs the government £35,000 a year to 
maintain a total of goo privately owned mounts. “This,” 
the author states, “‘is out of all proportion to the actual 
needs; it is grotesque when viewed from a business stand- 
point; and while it is absorbing an undue proportion of 
army funds, it is unlikely to produce any addition to our 
war potential.” 


HUNGARY —Magyar Katonai Szemle- -May, 1934. 
TacticaL EMPLOYMENT OF MECHANIZED AND Moror- 
izeD Forces. By Lieutenant General Charles Ger- 
bert, retired. 


The author reviews the prevailing professional opinion 
with respect to the proper tactical employment of the dif- 
ferent types of tanks and armored cars. The small tank, 
he notes, can be employed on independent missions, 
while the heavy tank is essentially a weapon of accom- 
paniment for infantry. The light and medium tanks, on 
the other hand, are capable of performing both types of 


missions. 


The French “Renault” tank still remains the principal 
representative in the class of light tanks. Modernized in 
design and construction, the new Renault is capable of a 
speed of 18 km. per hour. It is a ‘weapon peculiarly suited 
to give support to the infantry in the attack. Although 
this tank might on occasion be employed on independent 
missions, the author does not believe it to be adapted to 
such employment. The heavy tank, of which the French 
“Char C-2”’ is the best representative, is too slow for in- 
dependent action. Owing to its heavy armor and arma- 
ment, this tank, the author states, is essentially a weapon 
of position warfare. 


The small tank, armed with a machine gun and capable 
of high speed is, in the author’s opinion, especially well 
adapted for reconnaissance missions in the service of the 
mechanized force, while the armored car supplies the best 
means for long-distance reconnaissance. The artillery 
tank, armed with a single field gun, was designed to pro- 
vide artillery support for the mechanized force in action. 
The author believes, however, that motorization of the 
field artillery in general will render this type of tank su- 
perfluous. 

The British developed an amphibian tank, the “Carden 
Lloyd.” It carries an armored plate 7-¢-mm. and weighs 
one ton. It is armed with a single machine gun, and is 
capable of a speed of 65 km.p.h. on roads, 10 km. P: h. in 
still water, and has a climbing capacity of 30-45°. The 
French ‘‘Schneider-Laurent” tank is capable of a speed of 

45 km.p.h. on wheels, 30 km.p.h. on tracks and 16 
km.p.h in still water. Both tanks apparently proved suc- 
cessful. The stream with a depth of one and one-half 
meters and width of four to five meters is no longer an 
obstacle to these amphibian tanks. 


The French tactical plan, the author writes, contem- 
plates the attachment of a tank regiment (go light tanks) 
to the division in the attack. Since the French division 
normally attacks with regiments abreast, each with two 
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battalions in line and one in reserve, the assay! 
will receive the direct support of the tank com, 
cording to the French point of view, the au: 
tank action independent of the infantry is al: 
conceivable; hence tanks will not, as a rule, g 
300 meters beyond the infantry objective, bu: 
the assault wave before pressing forward to ¢! 
jective. The author believes that this method 
subordinates the tank to the progress of the { 
hence it needlessly sacrifices favorable oppor 
exploit success. 

Heavy tank companies or battalions are attac! 
the French plan of action to divisions making 
effort. The method of their employment is ent 
cretionary with the division commander. Sinc 
sion of these tanks contemplates penetration of tl 
front to the enemy artillery position, they will 
the infantry assault and press forward directly 
objective. 

The author writes that in an attack on a six-division 
front of about 18-20 km., the French would probabl 
employ six light tank regiments and three heavy tank 
battalions. He visualizes the French tank attack penetrat- 
ing the hostile position in successive waves, engaging the 
enemy artillery and reserves, thereby seeking to facilitat: 
the advance of the infantry. In the author’s opinion, this 
method of attack might effect a breach along a wide front 
but the penetration would not reach a great depth except 
by a repetition of blows. 

Russian military opinion estimates that a force of ten 
divisions would require a complement of 2,000 tanks, 1 
total of 31 battalions or three battalions to a division. In 
addition, the Soviet army commander will have at his 
disposal a reserve force of 1,000 additional tanks. From 
this the author concludes that the Soviet military experts 
contemplate a tank battle fought in a succession of waves 
deployed in great depth and seeking decisive results. He 
declines to take the Russian figures seriously, and observes 
that while Soviet Russia would require 15,000 tanks to 
meet the estimates, the available supply actually amounts 
to only six or seven hundred. 

Discussing the mechanized and motorized forces and 
so-called “rapid forces’’ maintained by some of the prin- 
cipal powers, and the effectiveness of available anti-tank 
defense, the author summarizes his conclusions briefly as 
follows: 

1. The main effort of the infantry attack will normally 
have tank support. 

2. Tanks will play an active part in the outpost zone 

3- Exceptionally tanks may attack independently. 

4. Anti-tank defense from fixed positions hol« 1s out 
promise of effectiveness; mobile anti-tank defense is not 
likely to succeed. 

5. The idea of mechanized forces seems to have been 
abandoned in favor of motorized troops which in con 
junction with cavalry, constitute the modern ~ ‘rapid 
force,” their action well in advance of the main army 


and on the flanks must be expected. 
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MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT 
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COLONEL HARRY S. GRIER 
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COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON COLONEL GEORGE A. HERBST LIEUTENANT COLONEL BERNARD LENTZ 
COLONEL HARRY S. GRIER LT. COL. ARTHUR W. LANE MAJOR FREDERICK E, UHL 
MAJOR BENJAMIN G. FERRIS LT. COL. EDWIN F. HARDING 


CAPTAIN ALAN W. JONES 





Roster of Officers, Infantry Regiments 


lst INFANTRY CAPTAINS Johnson, H. K. 2p LIEUTENANTS lst LIEUTENANTS Regnier, A. 


(As of October 23, 1934) 


J. 2p LIEUTENANTS 
See 20th Infantry) Bachus, J. L. Jones, C. L. Fredendall, L. R. Carter, J. C. Smith, W. C. Due, W. F 
Bert, F. Millett, G. V., Jr. Giattly, J. E. Dressler, J. F. Steer, W. F. Easley, B. 
Sena bei Chandler, ©. 0. Remus, J. A. Porter, G. U. Grey, W. E. Williams, O. E. Kern, W. B. 
Q a *  Mixson, A. M. Rogers, W. L. Halterman, H. W. o onal nes setzelter, J. 
CoLonEL Skaggs, L. W. Rudolph, J. Ww. — ny N.D-. Halverson, J. Pa! is ty eee Madison, 8. E. 
Lyon, R. M. ITENAN Telford, 8. T. 4IEUT. COLONEL 2p LIEUTENAN a Neilson, H. 
yon lst LIEUTENANTS Volckmann, R. W. Farrell, L. , D LIEUTENANTS Ooffey, W . B. Sellers, R. W. 
Mayors Canary, J. E. w Babcock, L _B. Hall, W. C. 3 j.£ 
Goffard, J. J. Conrad, V. G. Watson, R. J. Masors Barnes, G. Huggins, R. O. Vou We ‘ol 
Seon A. Lundquist, ©. E. Zierath, F. D. Bell, V. Barnwell, w. G., Jr. Hurlbut, 0. E. Willieme MR. 
enene Stark, E. D. 4th INFANTRY Dunn, J. L. | a ag 2. P- Jenna, R. W. ams, . ms. 
enb 2p LIEUTENANTS CAPTAINS urse, E. « Kaesser, H. H., Jr. 
Bollenbeck, J. W. =, SD MAIRUREX! Fort George Wright, 9.0 APTAINS. Chase, C. H. Richardson, J. B., Jr. Gnilkoot Bks., 
Bush, H. 0. poms, Washington. Lute B Oyr, A. R. Stephenson, A. D. | Alask®- 
Fl 7 as, M. J. 4 » B ‘ 1A. VD. . . . 
os > Manhart, A. H. COLONEL McDonald, T. J. Descheneaux, G.L..,Jr Truman, L: W. aaawe, Conn 
i, M. A ’ ’ 4 
Hoge, P. T Rayburn, R. W. Knabenshue, F.G. Poland, T. G. Diefendorf, J. E., Jt. White, L. K. Duseberry, R. W. 
Lily E a; a Ward, N. P. Masors Vernon, P. M. ee AR — CAPTAINS 
Wear, G. 8. Clarke, G. 8. Ist LIEUTENANTS a a eee Eee Sherman, H. B. 
3a INFANTRY Overstreet, A Babbi R. C Jellett, D. T. Tharp, L. D. 
_ lst LIEUTENANTS Fort Snelling, Minn. abbitt, R. C. Leinster, R. L. Vancouver, Bks., 5 . 
Robinson, I, A. ? o CAPTAINS poo Py 8. Lowell, E. J. Washington P tn, - TENANTS 
2p LIEUTENANTS COLONEL oates, H. L. te 5 Mathews, J. H. COLONEL Ww. W 
ay C. E. Randolph, J. Doddridge, P. Mickle, G. St. C. Porter, G. W. Hartshorn, E. 8. aad ~ * heyy 
r . Elson, J. H. Moscatelli, T. G. illard, f 
Daniel, S MaJors Ly ‘ Quinn, W. W. com O : on 2. A 
Kimmel, J. "hk Jr. Barnwell, C. H., Jr. Harris, R. W. 2D LIEUTENANTS Risden, R. A. Stoheen 3 ae a = 
Lavigne, W. J. Copeland, J. E. Jackson, G. A. Barzynski, J. E. Shinberger, J. B. ges, OC. H. 2p LIEUTENANT 
Sweeting, H. W., Jr. Ellis, P. M. — ss Hoedeke, A. L. Thompson, W. V. : Masors Wilson, W. C 
Tiegler, E i » @. ayons, J. P. Wood, P. D. 3ratton, R. 8. 
egler, E. F. wale 4 Fr. “_ Neiderpruem, W. J. 5th INFANTRY Burton, V. 8. 8th INFANTRY 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. CAPTAINS pews Rag =4 N — Me. * opengl Devthoon. — « Fort Moultrie, 8. C. 
; i «dD. ’ NEL effer “ . ’ ; 
oy lazons —_ > e F ist LIgUTENANTS Black. F. F. son s ©. Holloran, G. “J COLONEL 
bristie, A. F. os Barlow, E. A : COLONEL Lyon, H. Y. Jewett, F. F. 
Hufford, G. D. a, = . - ~~ 1 ai = Lanve. COLONELS ghort. W. O p= ha wanlied 
R a ist, J. E. » bs ew 2 Pelle APTAINS } 
— M. E. an 2. R. Carne, W. J. Meddes fa LIEUT. COLONEL Adair, A Joyce, M. A 
CAPTAINS Doll, F. 8. Jones, H. C. Barker, F. A. Amrose. F. E CApraiIxs 
rg Donegan, W. E. an. i A- Ph a Masors as. Case dy, H 
a ° Gibson, H. N. 1 Ate Allen, G. L. Burkhalter, H. N. Foy, L. W. 
Por, W. J Harding, F. 0. 2p LLEUTENANTS Lambert, B. >. Smith, W. A. Cousley, R. G. Hes T. A. 
Murphy, J. 1. Marston, F. 0 Bernard, L. W McGuire, M. Stark, A. N., J Flegel, E. C + 
Passmore, G. H. Note roe wy I rnar eg 9 McLean, H. j Stark, A. N., >| Kile +’ HW Johnson, ©. 8. 
Roysdon, D. 8. > —, f —. ° nN Sebastian, H. G. Summersett, J. on pe > _ Ww. Kirk, R. Ja Jr. 
lst LIEUTENANT Rodn in, J. H. MeDor a T.R Stadig, N. E. CarraIns Pe — sy D: sages, O. & 
Harper. T. B . R instal “DoH. Welborn ‘y tag Van Fleet, J. A. Brown, W. L. sorter, &. DD. Mullins, W. F. 
Holland, 7.6 : oan 4 elborn, J. C. Genoese Byres, R. A. ate 8. Northam, T. A. 
Liebel, WK. vam % 97 Fort Missoula, Ayres, H. B. Cochran, J. H. eee © ‘o 1st LIEUTENANTS 
Perwein, A. Hi. Wiggins, P. P. Montana. Brown, : oy Na ee . B- Whittemore, K. 8. pirasndee, ™,, 
met a Je. ist LrEvTENANTS op Maree — tinh Irvine, W. H. Ist LIEUTENANTS Perry, H, R., Jr 
2p Lizut Boone, J. W. ay apene a Matglaaman Hall, B. M. Muller, WwW . D. Alexander, I. Shattuck, M. O. 
Darnell. — Delmonico, L. R. CaPTAINS Hazlehurst, D. Phillips, W. ©. Carney, J. J. Smyly, J. W., Jr. 
Ondriek, J. D. , M. * Butler, J. F. Jackson, ©. N. Reoves, J. 0. Coates, C. H. Wiley, N. J., Jr. 
Powell. C. W a = McDavid, J. B. Jackson, W. A. oo, =. ?— ' Cragun, D. J. 2p LIEUTENANTS 
Schull’ § ‘ ms ” o ° Sutherland, ©. F. Lehr, H. W. Soderholm, N. L. Diller, LeG. A. nine }. 
Talbot, R. 5 wo A 6 7 3 Wharton, 8. F. McBride, J. Urquhart, J. R. Hamilton, T. McPhaee’D. A 
Walton, G. R Pepe a Seg Se 1st LIEUTENANTS McGill, J. E. Wheatley, E. T. Heinncke, H. E. Mier. vo 
Wels, GF. 2p LuevTENANTS § Ginder, P. D. O'Donoghue, W. F. Winstead, T. E. Lioyd, W. W. Spratt T B. Jr 
. = a ge F. a A on 2 bean ity 9 . R. 2 1sT 7 5 eee — 7 © . oe : 
ort ahlen, ©. A. azeltine, C. R. ‘ouart, A. J. tason, J. D. chanze, A. E. 
Bredy, Mich. Disck, B. R. Johnson. W. M. Way, ©. ©. Frederick, J. D. Soule, k. Ti. Fort Screven, Ga. 
, Mason Deguire, M. L. Knudsen Yeats, J. J. Hundley, D. H. Stevens, B. G LigzutT. COLONEL 
“Upper, S. R, Freeland, W. H., Jr. Privett, r H Zuppann, L. Johnston, O. R. Wheeler, R. B. Drain, J. ©. 
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Masor 


Matthews, F. 8. 


CAPTAINS 
Bain, F. H. 
Groves, J. M. 
Hutson, WwW. M 
Lifsey, ©. Q. 
Shipp, B. A. 


Childs, 


Montgomery, = &,. 


2D LIEUTENANTS 


Brown, T. T. 
Mays, E., Jr. 
Ti —_ N. E. 
Tyler, O. Z., Jr. 
Vittrup, R. L. 
Wilkes, E. 


Workizer, DY T. 


9th and 234 
INFANTRY 


aad Sam Houston, 


COLONELS 


Higgins, James A. 
Cc. H. 


Bloor, 
Catts, G. R. 
Mercader, % 


Tarbu tton, E. H. 
R. 


heeler, Ww. 
Masors 


Clarkson, P. W. 


Hyde, F. .: 
Lewis, we M 


McKinney, C. FP. 
Nicholson, J. W_ 
Pendergrast, G. H. 


Pierce, J. L. 
Stickney, R . o. 
Urrutia, E Jr. 
Wheat, L. C. 


CAPTAINS 


. F. 
Keitner, E. 
LeToney, | - 
ae cA —s 


ae 


Wadden, E. P. 
Wilson, F. H. 
Winers, F. B. 


ist Lizutre 


ickman, G. 
Lichtenwalter, L 


Todd, FLA ss r 
Undrits, 5 
Webb, T. v 


Yancey, W. M. T. 
2p “ew 


Barlow 
Beck, T. 
Bennett, iH. 
Bowen. 
Boyd, R. i 
Oary, H. T. 


rod 


lst LInyTENANTs 
J. W. 


~en COLONELS 
A. W 


. D. 
Mekiniey, @ G. C., Jr. 
Smith, Dew" O., Jr. 


UTENANTS 
Collins, Patrick 
C B. 


4 


‘Lh, Jr. 
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este, oD. llth INFANTRY 
ornes, Port Benjamin 
ram gy Harrison, Ind. 
Dannemiller, A.W. COLONEL 
avre, ©. B. Robinson, O. P. 
Dolph, 6. A Lirvut. CotoneL 
Evans, G. i . Bluemel, ©. 
verman ' 
Fellenz, L. i. aca a 
Fischer, H. H. Ed rton, F. B. 
Fleckenstein, W.A.YV. Great, C. 
Gillette, A. W. Fr. ue 
den, J. E. Yosan, A.C. 
Gregory, R. D. : 
Hartel, F. O. CaPTaIns 
Humber, rc I. Jr. Chee Ti. . .. 
ngram, L. L. . 
Kowalski, F., Jr, DeWith ‘A 
rds i 2.9. Hallowell, H. P. 
aguire, W. H Holmes, D. N. 
Quartier, H. 0 Innis, O. M. 
Roller, H. G Kain, O. 
Rothwell, F. G Still, K. M. 
Shaw, H. E. Webb, L. A. 
Simpson, G. O. lst LIEUTENANTS 
Sutherland, A. J. Burger, E. H. 
Teller, G. ©. Oarter, M. H. 
Tiffany, K. E. Fay, D. A. 
Townes, M. E. Skinner, L. L. 
Trice, H. N. Van Way, Se W., 
Ward, P. O: 


2p LIRUTENANTS 


Bailey, W. A. 
10th INFANTRY Bays, H. L. 
Port Thomas, Ky. Beery, J. E. 
COLONEL Poibonn, 7 
: eisher, F. 
Merrill, D. T. Garrison, G. H. 
MaJsors Hickman, E. G. 
a A. L. Hinshaw, F. N. 
ose Kohle, 0. W. 
Van Viet >> H. Lankenau, N. H. 
OAPTAINS Mathews, J. L. 
Armstrong, E. J. Mikelsen, , G4 
Beatty, G. 8. Miller, A. A. 
Braun, G. J. Northam, W. F. 
Buechner, ™, Pritchard, J. R. 
Doty, K. Robinson, O P., Jr 
Hamilton, R. O. Solomon, M. A. 
opkins, * omas, W. R 
Howe, J. H. Wagner, S. E 
Kellam, Ti Williams, J. E. 
rp Cc. 
ae, F tt Port Knox, Ky. 
08s, OaPTaIn 
Shoe, r oO. Foreman, T. W. 
2 a LanvsEnanes lsT LanUTaNANe 
rady, L. 
Cole, W. Roberts, W. T. §. 
Ewing, Cc. B. 12th INFANTRY 
‘oss, 8. 
Graling, F. J Port Howard, Md. 
ames, 8. T COLONEL 
och, R. A Halstead, L. 
Latimer, F. N Lirut. Coons, 
Ringler, E. L Tucker, A. 8. J. 
Bimpeon, J R. 5. Masors 
Taylor, J. 8. Jr. enaey, 8. H. 
2p + ta al Ransom, R. B. 
Blandford, Wm. 0. CapTarns 
Bondley, 0. J., Jr. Hutson, L. Del. 
Burlingame, P., Jr. sme 
Jacobs, G. E. 
Cochran, A. M,. IH 
3S ee 
a > G. Nostrand, E. A 
Reidy, R ‘ F. Vinson, W 
Schorr, B. P., Jr. oult i, wa. 
Smith, 8. H., J well 
x - Feather, E. H. 


Fort Hayes, Ohio 
Lieut. Cononen 


Keerans, C. L., Jr. 


2p LIRUTENANTS 
Blyth, J. Bullock, W. ©. 
Masor Fagg, W. L. 
Barrett, R. H. Lovell, J. M. 
CaPrTaIns Mller, i. P- 
Conway, M. J sa D. A 
Cooley, x. P. ryor, . ° 
ackson, T. 
rause, E. Saye anhington, 
Remington, W. E 
Sullivan, 0. J ee COLONEL 
Wampler, B. 8 Ord, J 
eaver, ot 
White, A. E. Brown, L. W. 
Tagliabue, A. J. Donovan, L. 
lst Lasorananes Greer, F. U. 
Fooks, N Seely, H. ee 
Morin, “ 4 Shoemaker 
Van Duzee, F. P. Wheeler, H. is 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
aon Beall, H. L., Jr. 
Evans, T. B. Kernan, G. M. 
Klanderman, R. R, Nelson, K. G 
Momm, E. OC. Welch, J. © 
Mullins, 6. EB. Wilks, B. B., Jr 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Fort Knox, Ky. Alspaug h, R. 
CAPTAIN COolomen, F. W., III 
Schmid, H. W. Cook, R. L. 


Costello, N. A. 
Gilbert, D. G. 
Moorman, F. tows 
Pittman J. 
Train, wz. F 


13th INFANTRY 
Port Devens, Mass. 
COLONEL 
Hawley, H. 
LizutT. CoLtongen 
Lewis, ©. R. 
Masors 
Bechtold, J. E. 
Johnson, E. H. 
ey 
Crim, OC. 
Doole s E. 
Ellis, KB 
Henson, * w. 
McKeon, F. H. A. 
Murphy, D. P. 
Spaldice Dr 
8 ng P, 
Wright R. L. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Carroll, P. L. 
Gaither, R., Jr. 
Gans, E. A 
Kane, J. i 
Marshall, R. E. 
Poore, J. E., Jr. 
Stanton, R. 
Tomlinson, 0. M. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Brown, P. 8. 
Chapman, G. H., Jr. 
Davidson, W. G., Jr. 
Maston, V. E. 


Port Adams, R. I. 


Lirut. Cotong, 
Test, F. oe 


Maso 
King, c A., Jr. 
CAaPTAIns 
Bent, W. R. 
Day, J. H. 
Holly, U. W. 
ist LInvTaNante 
Barnett, J 
Dombrowsiy, ‘2 
Ruth, H. 
2p ‘4c 
Eatman, G. L. 


14th INFANTRY 
(See Panama Canal 
epartment) 
15th INFANTRY 
Tientsin, China 
COLONEL 
Burt, R. J. 


Ligvt. pononns, 
Truesdell, K 


Masons 
Leonard, z Ww. 


ady, Clyde 
Morrow, G. L 

lst LIRuTenanrs 
Fritzsche, ©. F. 


MeNickle, S. P. 
Johnson, ‘H.R. 

2p Lauyvananve 
Conley, E. T., Jr. 
Freeman, py L. Jr. 
MeNerney, J. A. 
Malloy, J. T. 


3 Blanchard, R 


Broom, T. A. 
Stuart, A. W. 
Lindsey, J. B. 


16th INFANTRY 
Port Jay, N. Y. 


COLONEL 
Williams, A. 8, 


Lirut. Coronri 


Bennedict, J. L. 


Shaves, Ww. @. 
Young, 8. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Bolan, H. W. 
Brine, E. L. 


Broderick, M. L. 


Gillis, M. A. 
J. E. 
Hunt, G. A. 
Jones, R. E. 
Nicholas, I. O. 
Purvis, A. Cc. 


St. Germain, Cc. H. 


Sargent, ©. R. 
Strock, G. T. 


Vermette, R. E. 


Wright, R. Co. 


1st Lisvremanre 


Boos, F. 
Brunke, We H. 


Gailbreath, T. B. 


Hocker, W. F. 
Lansing, 8. - 
Maglin, W. 


Raymond, _ D. 


Verbeck, Ww. J 


2p Lasursxanrs 
Armstrong, D. K. 


Bernd, P. P. 
Carroll, P. F, 
Caufield, F. J. 
Doleman, E. C. 
Gavin, J. A. 
Heiss, G. M. 
La 


o Conneil, . M. 


O'Connor, v3 
R B. 
Reed, H. H. 


Sebastian, H. A. 


Stanley, J. B. 
Weber, F. R. 


17th INFANTRY 
Fort Crook, Neb. 


COLONELS 


Anderson, T. M. 
Sutherland, 8. J. 


Lizvt. Seoume 


Connolly, W 


MAJOR 
Dollarhide, E. 8. 


CAPTAINS 
Ayer, ee C. 
Barrett, D. 
Brandhorst, 
Callen, N. E.- 
Cavenee, R. 
Deahl, C 


‘ nD. 


Peck, ©. R, 
Sims, , a. A 
Sutton, 8. T. 


Long, W. 
Paquet, L. O. 


Simmonds, Cc. D. 


Williams, ©. L. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
> *. Jr. 


Bellican, ©. P. 
Cochran, L. 
Epley, G. é." 
Huber, D. 
Keating, J. *y. 


Turner, P. L., Jr. 
Warren, MP Jr. 


White, 


Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


Masors 
Macon, 
Wood, J. I 

CAPTAINS 
Blanton, 8S. G. 
Elkins, J. 


McReynolds, W. R. 


onger, A. J. 
Ruddlius, E. A. 





E. 
Hardenbergh, R. W. 
O'Hare, J. J. 


J os 
Oliver, 7 F. w. 


1st LIBUTENANTS 
E. 


F. A., Jr. 





November} 


ist LIRUTENANTS Caroth, 


Isaacs 


Lanham, ©. T, pap 
Ramsey, A. 0. Edwar 
Sebree, E. B. Painte, 
2p Lizurenanr ‘Fail, 4 A 
Moore, R. E. aoa 
] . 
18th INFANTRY j,°)) G.¢ 
Port Hamilton, w. y. aaiek OF 
COLONEL Knight 
Wiley, N. J. oo 
Lirvr. Coton. Leeper 
Kohler, G. R. arsha 
Masors May, V\ 
Peale, J. N. Malon. 
Richardson, F. Nichols 
Wells, W. H. Bape rt 
CAPTAINS in 
Addington, F. ¢. Smith. « 
Barker, E. §. Spooner 
Camerson, A. B. Stetler 
bits. ‘7 Villis, , 
Trindle, G. L. Wright, : 
Tague, H. M. ion s ENANTS 
ist LrzuTenanrts Brackney 0 
Billo, J.J. Dumont. F ¢ 
Cavender, ©. 0. Essig, T. we 
Dulaney, R. L. Haynes, A. F 
Kellotat, W. F. Jeter, J 
Marsh, J. H. Irwin, ¢. } 
Murphy, H. A. Kernan, P. \j 
Pierce, J. B. Kindall, SG 
Porch, P. K. Lewis, W. 5 
2D LIgvTENANTs Lichtenfela F.L 
McQuade, B. W McCleave, R. B 
Walmsley, H. McGowan, M. FE 
Wameth, Z B, MeNary, C.D 
ood ahoney, oe. 
Miller, V. R 
En EE, Monhollan, j. & 
LONEL oore,, D. M 
Hamilton, ©. gs. Nourse, R. § 
Masors Phelan, W.J 
Alcott, R. K. Pughe, K. F 
Morse. W. P. Purdue, B. P 
Newgarden, P. W. Gliverman, - 
CAPTAINS Sydenham, H. G 
Brooks, H, J. Vese R. H. 
Esden, H. G. "s 
Hibbard, Ww. 2p LieuTENants 


Hunnicutt, L. V. 
de, H. R 
yo RRS - 6. 
McNamee, 4 A. 
Siler, A. M. 
Starkey, J. W. 
oroughman, R. M. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Alexander, R. E. 


EB 
a 
Ea 
S 
Qa 


Resins, 4 -. 
Roosm 5 ' 


| = ely R. L. 
Segarra, A. 
Wilson, A. T. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Baumer, W. H. 


E. 

McKinney, R. D. 

O'Reilly, J. D. 

Sanders, R. H. 

Shaughnessev, L.W.H. 
alz, P. ©. H. 


i9th INFANTRY 

(See Hawaiian 
Department) 

ist and 20th 

INFANTRY 

Port Francis E. 

Warren, Wyoming 


Lizut. CoLtone, 
Andrews, E. R. 


Masors 
wm, oo 
ones, 
Lampert, 4 L. 
ceneeed, M. E. 
Staples, 6. C. 
The Ny D. E. 


CaPTaIns 
Adair, Z. I. 
Ancrum, J. N. 
Arnold, E. G. 
Bower, R. E. 
Boyers, J. A. 





ber 














































Akers, R. F. Jr. 
Bond, Van Hugo 
Bowen, J. W. 
Engler, J. E 
Gibb, F. Ww. 
Harrell, B, 
Hibler, ©. J 
Hu bard, R. B 
Leeper, E. B 
Lonning, S.N 
MacWilliam, J, L 
Massey, J. L. 
Scoville, JLN 
Sills, William G 


2lst INFANTRY 
(See Hawaiian 
Department) 
224 INFANTRY 
Port McPherson, Gs. 
COLONEL 
Baltzell, G. F. 
Lieut. Covoytn 
Crockett, Cary I. 
Masors 





















Young, 'L. W. 


CAPTAINS 
Barnett, David E 
Burt, William G 
Hedden, W. A. 
Myers, 8. W 
Reynolds, R. B. 
Robinson, H. W. 










Wheeler, D. E 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Garvin, C. 
Smith, C. R 
Warden, C. C. B 
Winslow, R. R 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Beck, T. H 
Clarke, ©. H., Jr 
Duncan, G. T 
Durfee, D. L 
Johnson, 0. E. 
Johnston, F. V., 7 


Port Oglethorpe, 4 
Masors 
Stilwell, T. K. P 
Weems, 6 H 
CAPTAINS 
Boulware, M. B 




































mber Wi 1934 
w. 
G. 
A 
‘ ENANTS 
&.C P. 
Dz. 
0.8 , 
i 
= 
D., JF. 
NANTS 
H. W. 
H 
P A. 
M. K. 
ie i. W. 
: 24 INFANTRY 
See 9th Infantry) 
st uth INFANTRY 
2 om Fort Benning, Ga. 
_R. OC COLONE! 
F. G Little, J. 
’ LrevT. COLONEL 
. F Davis, Lee D. 
K Mayors 
P.M Barrett, L. J. I. 
8S. G Halstead, W. H. 
Ss Me illoch W. A. 
ls, F. L CAPTAINS | 
R B. Fenters, C. E 
M. E Griswold, H. C. 
c.D Halloran, M. E. 
, 4 H. hnson, E 
Krlly, H. E 
n, J. E poly R. M 
. M Robles, O. 8. 
. 8. Ross, F. 
W J Whatley, R J. 
K.P. lak, J. T 
B. I lst LIEUTENANTS 
~ Bock, F. L 
m, H. ae * 
H. Dicks, J. L 
EUTENANTS Dietz, L. A 
R. F., Jr. Fisher, H. G. 
an Hugo jreene, J. I 
J. W. Meister, M. E. 
d. E. Mergens, G. C. 
Ww. Nadal, R. A. 
B. O'Flaherty, A. E., Jr. 
C. J. Rudolph, F. A. 
_R. B Sears, R. R. 
E. B. Williams, L. R. 
, 8. N. x ilson, O. O. 
cay L Young, R. N. 
“7 N. 2p LIEUTENANTS 
illiam 6 Grohe, LP 
TFANTEY Mathews, J. J. 
awaiian Olin, Charles L. 
rtment) Reilly, G. M. 
F Y Silver, 8. F. 
lcPherson, 6 2th INFANTRY 
NEL Fort Huachuca, Ariz 
, G. F COLONEL 
v. Sane Franklin, J. F. 
it, Cary I. Lrevr, COLONELS 
ORS Paris, M. G. 
, me Thomlinson, M. H. 
A, oF. Masors 
ay ag L. L. 
TA s, A. M 
t, David E. Kelly, P. K, 
William G Luck, H. C 
SW A. Voege, R. W 
> CAPTAINS 
és, BB Campbell, J. W. 
or 4 ’ Donahue, J. H. 
, tua Royd, A. 
» EBs Fraser, J. J. 
r, D. EB. = Bath’ WK, 
LIgUTENANTS Hinton, J. A, 
\, R. ae, ME 
atthews, J. E. 
n, C.C.B Morris, A. L. 
yw, R. R. Morrison, W. L. 
LTEUTENANTS Piburn, E. W. 
TH. Pierce, Gg. 8 
, O. H., I Poindexter, W. O. 
‘n, G he Prouty, 8S. M. 
D. “ane, T. W. 
* Cc i 4 Sperati, Paolo H. 
ton, F. , Ist LievreNaNTs 
beathol Dickerson, A. H. 
em 
vude Ww 
n, T Ly P. Hardin, D C. 
a, G. 2. MeGebre A. J. Jr 
PTALNS ore, CH. Jr, 
rare, M. B Vileox, H, Ne 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Coughlin, J. G. 
Eckhart, E. 8. 
Kilday, T. T. 
Means, > 
O'Hara, J. 
Urban, C. R. 


26th INFANTRY 


NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


Nimocks, D. R. 
Robinson, N. J. 
Vincent, 8S. T. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Grester, G. R. 
Lewis, E. A. 
Love, R. L 
Schmeizer, J. F. 


Piattsburg Bks,.w.y, V*s*t##, D., Jr. 

ge - 29th INFANTRY 
allace, » i 

Burr, F. H. ago Ga. 
Masons Persons, W. E. 

Brownell, G. 8. 

Bull, R. Lieut. COLONELS 

Cianchini, L. F. Crea, H 

Green, J. T Dravo, C. A. 

Simmons, H. R. Lemly, R. P. 
CAPTAINS MaJsors . 

Ballard, J. L. Baade, P. W. 

Behan, E. V. Mueller, P. J. 


Cowles, E. R 
Farner, H. J. 
Hutchin, C. E. 
Lukert, E. P. 
McClune, H. H. 
Nevins, A. 8. 
Phillips, W. x 
Rathbone, w. 
Waters, E. U. %. 
Williams, L. L. 
Yarborough, L. W. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Glavin, E. J. F. 
Hamilton, A. C. 
Luongo, H. L. 
Millener, G. A. 
Rumbold, r E. 
Starr, E. M. 
Sutherland, E. 
Turner, R. 


2D Limurenanrs 
Barton, P. L 
Coyle, M. J. 
D’Orsa, C. 8S. 
Elliott, R. A. 
Grimes, A. 
Howarth, A. E. R. 
McCrary, T. A. 
MeMahon, D. J. 


M. 


Mullen, W. J. 
O'Neil, T. A. 
uackenbush, R. E. 
aff, B. 
Ruggles, J. F. 
Smith, R. V. 


27th INFANTRY 


(See Hawaiian 
Department) - 


28th INFANTRY 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


COLONEL 
Morrow, C. H. 
CaPpTAINs 

Boyd, L. W. 
Cooper, C. F. F. 
Curtis, J. W. 


* Finney, M. R. 


Laux, H. B. 
Lowery, W. B. 
Nelsen, Norman M. 
Thompson, O. N. 
Winters, L. N. 

lst ns 
Fairbrother, H. 
Kullman, J. W. 
Pierce, K. 
Williams, J. O. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bishop, G. H., Jr. 
Blatt, Richard C. 
Gallagher, R. E. 
Gee E 


Messinger, E. J. 
Parr, I. W., Jr. 
Merrill, J. W. 


Fort Ontario, N. Y. 
COLONEL 
Farmer, E. 
Masors 
pomoowes, Z- 0. 


meni 


n< Salin 
Cutler, 8. 
Griffin, C. C. 
Nealon, J. J. 
O’Mohundro, W. H. 
Parker, H. C. 
Woodburn, T. B. 
Lickman, Edwin C. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Hildebrand, C. 


Mullins, C. L., Jr. 
Sibert, F. C. 


CAPTAINS 
Barrett, H. L. 
Clark, G. O. 
Faith, D. C. 
Haisley, C. D. 
Jeffres, J. E. 
Johnson, C. F. 
Johnson, E. A. 
McCarthy, J. E. 
Myers, C. 8. 
O'Brien, W. P. 
Otto, J. A. 
Renth, E. J. 
Roamer, J. M. 
Schlicker, G. A. 
Wimberly, N. A 
Yancey, W. B. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Baker, Russell A. 
Barlow, R. C. 
Blakely, W. R. 
Carmouche, G. H. 
Cleland, J. P. 
Davidson, J. 
Decker, G. H. 
Duffner, C. F. 
Eddieman, C. D. 
Evans, J. M. 
Ferenbaugh, C. B. 
Gibson, E. 8S. 
Gillette, F. E. 
Matthews, W. 8. 
McGinness, J. R. 
Nelson, J. 
O'Connor, W. W. 
Purcell, J. E. 
Sheehy, J. W. 
Stewart, J. A. 
Traywick, J. T., Jr. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Anderson, J. 
Boswell, J. O. 
Britt, H. C. 
Buck, L. N. 
Clarke, E. M. 


R. 


Cleveland, J. A., Jr. 


Conway, T. J 
Crawford, J. B. 
Cummins, J. M., Jr. 
Elder, F. L. 

Forte 


Fuqua, 8. 0., 
Gray, D. W. 
— mB. TF 
Hester, H. R. 
Howard, ©. M. 
Hunt, R. J. 
Huntsberry, ww. A. 
Jones, 8. W. 
Kendall, R. E. 
Macherey, E. J. 
Manlove, A. W. 
McNulty, W. A. 
Merriam, L. W. 
Moore, W. B. 
Mossman, A. P. 
Simenson, C. G. 
Smith, D. W. 
Smith, L. H. 
Stilwell, J. W. 
Tibbets, G- H. 
VanBibber, E. M. 
Wherler, E. G. 
Williams, 8. F. 
Woolnough, J. K. 


Port Sill, Okla. 


Lizevut. COLONEL 
Atkins, J. A. 


MAJorR 
Twaddle, H. L. 
CAPTAINS 
Adams, F. W. 
Evster, G. 8. 
Helsley, A. B. 
ay, , 


(EA 
Fuller, be ag Lg G. 


Roderick, T. E. 
Stanis, R. A. D. 

1st eae 
Eaton, R. 
Flood, H. Tas. 
Loyd, F. R. 
Mack« nzie, A. J. 
McCaskey, D. D. 
Murray, W. 8. 
Opie, R. E. G. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Gavin, J. M. 
Cunningham, W. 
Essman, G. C. 
Lowry, D. M., Jr. 
Reynolds, R., Jr. 
Vansant, O. P., Jr. 


30th INFANTRY 
Pres. of 8. F., Calif. 

COLONEL 
Potts, D. 

LiguT. COLONELS 
Nichol, I. J. 
Sampson, C. L. 

Masors 
Easley, O. M 
Lee, W. F. 
Ross, C. A. 
Stadtman, C. 

CAPTAINS 
Ayres, R. G. 
Barrett, W. 
Bates, E. 
Chester, M. 8. 
Collins, C. 
Crockett, G. K. 
Curren, E. J. 
Deas, A. 
Dusenberry, C. C. 
Gluckman, A. 
Graham, W. E. 
Gruhn, E. W. 
Hayes, W. P. 
Hood, D. F. 
Kelsch, G. E, 
Miner, E. M. 
Munteanu, G. 
Pence, A. B. 
Penrose, A. W. 
Ratten, W. V. 
Reed, H. E 
Robinson, P. D. 
Smith, Oscar, 8. 
Stark, T. N. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Adams, P. W. 
Alderman, C. 

Allen, G. M. 
Beall, B. 
Boatner, H. L. 
Bamas, W. N. 


A. 


E. 


8. 


alin, H 
Munson, E. x. 
Norman, mm Z. 
Pilet, N. C. 
Robinson, C. 
Skelton, W. G. 
Vida, F. J. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 


Clarke, L 
Cone, J. D. 
Edwards, M. O. 
Jenson, W. A. 


Renfroe, W. J. 


3ist INFANTRY 


(See Philippine 
Department) 


33d INFANTRY 


(See Panama Canal 
Department) 


34th INFANTRY 
Fort George G. 
Meade, Md. 
COLONEL 
Brewer, J. R. 
LizvuT. COLONEL 
Waddill, E. C. 
Masors 
Adler, C. J. 
Meyer, H. H. 
Walker, W. H. 
Wilson, D. 8. 


CAPTAINS 
Anderson, H. R. 
Banks, C. G. 
Carle, C. D. 
Dougherty, 
Ferree, F. V 


J. 8. 


McCafferty, G. H. 
Prizer, O. H. 


Walton, 
Wetherby, L. A. 
Wilders, P. C. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Ashton, D. M 
Cralle, M. 8. 
Evans, J. H. 


J althour, R. F., Jr. 
M. 


Farra, J. F., Jr. 
Gibney, J. L. 
Odell, J. C. 


Mitchell, P. J. 
Watkins, E. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Breit, J. M 
Cheston, D. M., 
Douglas, R. H. 
Glatterer, M. 8. 
Heintz, L. H. 
Kunzig, Ww Be 
Neal, A. 
Thatcher, H. B. 
Ward, R. W. 
Wells, J. B. 


35th INFANTRY 
(See Hawaiian 
Department) 


38th INFANTRY 

Fort Douglas, Utah 
COLONEL 

Dannemiller, A. F. 


LiguT. COLONEL 
Butcher, E. 

MAJORS 
Devore, L. 8. 
Driggers, C. E. 
Scobey, W. P. 
Yon, E. M. 

CAPTAINS 
Brocdlow, R. W. 
Crowell, H. B. 
Dodd, P. J. 
Eggers, L. W. 
Hasson, J. A. 
McCormick, J. 
Norman, L. 8. 
a E. 
Sharp, 
Swift, A. 
Tatom, K. K. 


1st — 4 
Ackerman, 8. 
Cain, L. B. 
Epps, G. D. 
Foster, A. P. 
Harvey, D. 
Jordan, H. 8. 
Powell, H. B. 
Robinson, W. A. 
Taylor, G. A. 
Watts, N. E. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Edson, H. D. 
Hillyard, H. L. 
Ice, T. J., Jr. 
Larson, G. P. 
Marnane, T. J. 
Smothers, T. B. 
Strauss, R. V. 
Tyson, ‘A. w. 
Winkle, 0. B. 


45th INFANTRY 
(See Philippine 
Department) 


57th INFANTRY 


(See Philippine 
Department) 


65th INFANTRY 
Puerto Rico 
COLONEL 
Cole, O. R. 
LigEvuT. COLONEL 
Hester, J. I 
MAJORS 
Henry, 8. G. 
Rehmann, E. J. 
Sherburne, E. G. 
CAPTAINS 
Brandt, G. C. 
Baxter, J. H. 
Bassett, A. J. 
Kellog, P. V. 
Randle, E. H. 
Field, E. L. 
Shores, R. 
Woolley, H. D. 
Lawrence, F. J. 
Henion, K. E. 
Dooley, H. E. 
Hanson, H. F. 
Page, L. A. 
Potts, Russell J. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Bailey, K. R. 
Gamble, A. 8. 


Jr. 


Grimes, A. J. 
Gose, E. B. 
Howard, R. A., Jr. 
Applegate, E. ©. 
Dabney, J. A. 
Johnston, H. D. 
Iver, W. M., Jr 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Simpson, F. J. 
Gandia, Amaury M. 
Greeley, Brendan 

Meck. 
Moseley, 
Treat, C. H. 
Andrews, R. W. 
Joyes, J. W., Jr. 
Wooten, 8. C. 
Pumpelly, J. W. 
Steinbach, R. 


66th INFANTRY 
Light Tanks), Fort 
tgeG. Meade, Md. 
COLONEL 
McAdams, J. P. 
Lirut. COLONEL 
Colburn, A. 
CAPTAINS 
Connor, P. 
Elkins, 8. B. 
Lundy, C. A. 
Marsh, W. A. 
Stack, R. I. 
Young, T. H. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Brown, Rothwell H. 
Burgess, H. C. 


E. L. 


D 


Graves, R. D. 
James, T. H. 
Meade, A. D., Jr 
Mitchell, W. L. 
Pickhardt, P. A. 
Tanzola, V. J. 
Tibbetts, R. E 


Port Benning, Ga. 
Lieut. COLONEL 
Stutesman, J. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Fairchild, R. FP. 
Horne, J. C. 
Cc 


Murphy, L. 
Westfall, OC. C. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Beeler, D. T 
Bowan, F. 8. 
Dunn, T. L. 
Evans, A. J. 
Fowler, a” M. 
Fry, J. C. 
Howard. F. E. 
Jones, L., Jr. 
Lightcap, G. E 
McCormick, O. 
Nelson, G. McA. 
Sibley, C. C. 
Van Horne, E. J. 


Fort Devens, Mass. 
CAPTAINS 

Flanagan, F. M. 

Lathrop, L. T. 

Pedley, T. As - 

Watson, W. 

_ ist Lizvu TENANTS 


Robertson, Ww. Ww. 
Smith, N. A. 
Spettel, F. J. 
Thomas, R. G., Jr. 


COMPANY fF, 
67th INFANTRY 
(Medium Tanks), 


Fort Benning, Ga. 
CAPTAIN 
Bigby, W. A. 
ist Lirv TENANTS 
Johnson, 
Rose baum, 
Triplet, W. & 
Wright, E. K. 
lst TANK COMPANY 
Miller Field, N. Y. 
CAPTAIN 
Macy, Lorenzo D. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Blair, R. 
Wade, J. O. 


24 TANK COMPANY 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 
CAPTAIN 
Smith, C. 


D. 


R. 
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lst LIEUTENANTS 
Cullen, R. E. 
Grifith, J. H. 
Mitchell, R. T. 
34 TANK COMPANY 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 

CAPTAINS 
Curtis, M. 8. 
Lewis, H. H. 
Smith, F. 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Anderson, C. E. 
Cambre, J. D. 
Uhrbrock, H. 


4th TANK COM. 
PANY, 


Fort McClellan, Ala. 


CAPTAIN 
Robinson, D. L. 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Black, ©. A. 
Hyatt, J. O. 
Thackston, A. J., Jr. 
Walker, J. E. 


lst PLATOON, 
5th Tank Company, 
Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. 
CAPTAIN 
Machle, R. A. 
lst LIEUTENANT 
Moroney, W. J. 


24 PLATOON, 

6th Tank Company 

Jefferson Barracks, 

Missouri 
CAPTAIN 

McGraw, LeR. E. 


7th TANK COM- 
PANY, 


Fort Snelling, Minn. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Kiel, H. I. 
Mood, O. ©. 
Smyth, T. E. 


llth TANK COM- 

PANY, 

(Included in 
Hawaiian Dept.) 


HAWAIIAN 
‘Guin to 


ve I Units, 19-21- 
35th Infantry) 


COLONELS 
O'Loughlin, W. J. 
Scott, J. 

Supplee, H. C. M. 
Wetherill, R. 

LigUT. COLONELS 
Gunner, E 
McNeill, T. F. 
Miller, E. 8. 
Overholser, F. EF 
Pell, E. L 

MAJORS 
Bigelow, M. C 
Brett, 8S. E. 
Cannon, M 
Donnelly, H. 
Hammond, C. G 
Johnson, N. C 
Koenig, E. F 
Warnock, A 
Peyton, A 
Galliett, H 
Gilchrist, H. ©. 
Lockhead, F. 
McOullough, G. 8 
Morrissey, W. J 
Schwinn, K. OC. 
Coulter, C., Jr. 
Sawkins, A. E 
Sloan, R. 

Smith, T. 

Spann, Wilson M. 
Szilagyi, N. 
Taber, W. A. 
Wallender, E. 
Winfield, R 

CAPTAINS 
Ferguson, J 
White, J. O. 
Riley, D 
Frakes, E. N 
Smith, E. A. 
Rowan, A. F 
Overfelt, C. D 
Byerly, F. 8. 
Sugg, 0. D 
Taylor, A. N. 
Bacon, R. R 
Lynd, R. F 


D 


F. 
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Althaus, K. G. 
Alway, ©. D. 
Bashore, W. E. 
Burney, J. R. 
Butler, G. E 
Chase, T. 

Clay, Maximillian 
Connor, E 
Fox, A. P. 
Gilbert, C. 8. 


Smith, 
Oliver, M, G. 
Andersen, OC. ©. 
Haycock, OC. P. 
Henry, T. 
Atkinson, F. O. 
Beebe, P. W. 
Campbell, J. K. 
Durrette, M. B 
LaCroix, H. J. 
MeMillin, D. N. 
Moore, B. FE. 
Martin, M. C. 
Bowden, E. T. 
Dil, M. L. 
Gutkowski, J. J. 
Liston, H. J. 
Mayberry, H. T. 
Swert, J. B. 
Taylor, J. 
Wallace, R. J. 
Simons, L. 
Boineau, L. C. 
Rarnum, C. V. 
Welsh, E. 4. 
Singer, P. L. 
Whitner, A. R. 


Hutchinson, A. G. 


Gruber, L. E. 
Howard, J. W. 
Sander, A. R. O. 
Mallory, F. N. 
Fingarson, G. E. 
Hunt, I. A. 
Chrisman, T. J. 
Ferguson, L. J. 
Lindroth, E. G. 
Speidel, W. H. 
pm meng nu. ?. 
Gordon, W. H 
Parker, G. E. 
Stafford, BR. 
Yeuell, D. P. 
DeVotie, V. ©. 
Gilruth, J. A. 
Nilsen, G. O. 
Parkhurst, G. ©. 
ells, G. R. 
Robinson, A. K. 


lst LIREUTENANTS 


Bvrne, B. A. Jr. 
Merchant, E. F. 
Nist, C. W. 
Gilbreth, J. H. 
Watson, N. A. 
Buie, W. D. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL November ember 
Holland, J. F. Luckett, J. 8. Root, W. H. Ayers, L. A. OCaPTAINns Wallis 
MacLaughlin, P. E. Riley, J. J., Jr. Schmidt, F. O. Baldwin, ©. P. Ednie, A. V. Lane 
Hutchins, R. B. Statham, H. R. Caphton, C. L. Bristol, R. M. Chapman, E.G., Jr. Hew: 
Catyer, F.. rr Streder, &. B. Bruce, A. D. Brown, E. L. Besse, L. R. McDa H 
~ +" cig =~ oe , M. CAPTAINS Brown, 8. G., Jr. Millard, W. W. MeMas 
4 ng, C. 5 woeeed, O, D. Cornell, T. M. Chalmers, P. A. Finley, D. H. Pier 
ce? roe TSE Seer” Geek ue 
Trent, J. F Sachs, E. I. enaen, hy y Hampton, 'E. M. Wheeler, W. K., Jr. ~ 
a ee — Se — 9 i ee 
monk a a 8, = Bresnahan, T. F. Scott, L. C. - urke, Robert W. Gran 0G 
poe . paneen. _ Griswold, 8. F. Coolidge, J Lloyd, P. J. Grac ir 
A pa sen Bt. Mel angdon, W. H. Carter, P. D. Decker, @. L. Buchanan, M. V. Ka)! . 
pony my . MeL. Uhiman, H. R. Kovarik, J. C. Dickey, J. K. Coghlan, J. J. Mert 
* Be, Oe ae, J.M Morrow, E. E. Houser, Houston P., Hirschfelder, O. J. Seeba M 
ag * am .H. Clifford, C. M Dill, Lois ©. Jr. Ulsaker, O. M. Shugar 
co ‘a @ Crabb, F. G., Jr Austin, E. A James, J. E., Jr. Parsons, R. A. Crawfor M 
ae uc, Lucian E. Dohs, F. H. Barber, F. E Adams, A. J. Powell, W. D. Stepher Ww 
er 4 F. Farris, G. A. Ennis, O. Chal, R. M. Dunlop, 8. L. VanBru: 
: eill, : ° Johnston, R. D. Milner, F. O. McAleer, J. H., Jr. Garza, J. L. Burche Ee 
ae - 4 Linguist, R. E. Parks, G. G. Carlson, G. C. Meinzen, L. L. W Edmand y* 
pean, x 2 Maxwell, W. R. McCarthy, L. J. Davis, W. D. Tulley, E. J. Guevara, S.G* 
5 3,9 Pospisil, J. J. Nachman, L. R. Fletcher, G. E. Barndollar M. D., Jr. obi te, 
ean . BE. B. Roth, 8 Miley, W. M. Heimerdinger, E. H. Cronkhite, W. D. Yanga, F. §.* 
Kolb, 0. BM Mimlin, T. nes Mahoney, W. J Deve i. He 2v1 
,» ©. . t . B. ey. -d. avis, H. H. «D LIEUTENAN 
Anderson, W. Woodward, W. R Toon i. h A. Mayo, P. A. Griner, G. W., Jr. Stephenson, J ry 
Brady, B. W. Ahearn, W. E. Witcher, W. V. McOlellan, J. T. Jackson, 8. Buchanan, D. H 
Currie, W. R. Sauer, J. 8. McKay, W. R. Pachler, F. T. Owens, ©. H. Hunter, ©. N 
Harding, H. J. P. Bogart, T. F. Mulcahy, M. J. Patterson, D. R. Church, J. H. Kinnee, D. J 
Jordan, H. H. Dudley, H. H. Pomerene, J. DeW. Singles, G. Cistero, J. A. Lynde, N. M.. Jr, 
Kidwell, J. P. Elegar, A. G. McKenney, A. E. Sullivan, J. B. Farrell, L. J. Mackintosh, H. Jr 
Rebing :a Kung tb ang, SD. A. PHIL'PPINE Tourtillett: R R og tu 
, Be. Ey » 2. DB. 2 ourtillott, R. R. au, C. G 
Stika, R. W. Maloney, J. E., Jr. 1ST LIEUTENANTS DEPARTMENT Harris, H. H. Underwood, J. M. 
Totten, J. E. Purnell, E. K. arren, J. (Hq. Units, 31st, Murphy, W. A. Hammond, J. W. 
Armstrong, J. D. Richardson, J. L., Jr. Dahnke, H. 45th and 57th Rogers, A. H. Merrill, P. W. 
Sonat, ' 4. Zapter, W. N. neg _ “7 Infantry) Sapia-Bosch, T. Pierce, K. J, 
Curtis, P. i. Ford, Bek. Kirbs, H. 0. CoLonKLs Chamblee, J.D. _ Trotwr Lt. 
Schaefer, W. H. Hardick, W. L. a, C. McI. Endicott, + Lussier, Richard F. Grier, J. L. 
Burgess, H. F. peciongit, v. J. White, B. N. he R. H. Peixotto, E. M. himpton, T. R. 
Roster. =. J. vine ; — i 3 all, 8. T. Doyle, J. E. Muth, ik. W, 
tS nn? Oe CS pat ee ee 
Horton, T. R. King, J. I. Peck, M. W Philoon, W, 0. Pickens, A. Beaver, G. M 
Herte, R. J. MeGre, J. H. Moran, T. J Spalding, M. E Pirtle, J. J. Eastburn, 0. P 
Hulk tt, 0. T. Peters, E. ©. Reeder, R. P., Jt. Manley, F. W. Joiner, T. D. Hrndon, 0. B. 
Halter, B. 8. Turpin, W. P., III ac w a J. Milk r, E. B.* Black, I. W. Ohme, H. W., 
punta, hah. ©. binary J. T. Brinkley T H = H.* Alger, W. E.* ae. 8. P. 
. . -? 4 of . . i i * 
ogy et rads Kent, D. W. p-obidey athe” |=6=6hdn 
Nelson, R. J. PANAMA CANAL Revs, J. E. Allen. D. H. Christian, F.* MacLean, A. D, 
2p Lreutenanrs DEPARTMENT = Pearcy, DP. f Cauikins, R. M, Haltiwanger, W. N.* Mitchell, Ul. V 
y, U. . - » 
depacee, BY Cae, by yh , Graves, R. ee. M. J. pn nomen % A; us. J ae » of. 
S mone , ‘ . an antry Hilliard, L. L. — = ’ ~ A. Tas lor > R 
Nobie 4. K COLONELS McQuarrie, OC. M. H — s, J. R. w ist LIEUTENANTS Wall. Tb. 
etl, AK. Brown, T. W Roemer, L. E. untington, F.W. webb, Elmer M. Brisach, R. C 
Hammack, L.A. Heidt, J. V Virtue, OC. M. eee W Drake, T. D. Pressley, M. H., Jr 
Sampson, R.T. = Hodges, 0. B Williams, L. 0. ave, bo, Canham, ©. D. W. Seitz, J. P.R. 
Blackford, O. D: Lieut. Coronsrs Wilson, E. H. Schneider, FV. Scott, J.D. Stoughton, T. R,, Jr 
Strode, A. E., Jr. gy J 2p LIEUTENANTS Tupper, J. L. Moms. J- &- Ais Walsh, J. X 
Quinte, M. A. uck, C. 3 Fadness, A. G. Zech, L. D. Str th, Ww. s” tr. Herrick, C. J. 
uch, @. E. Masors Maulsby, W. E., Jr. Callahan, J, W., Jr.* Strange, W. S. Carlisk, J. H. 
Byrd, C. Z. Adams, W. F. Millener, R. D Collins, T. K.* ee sr, OE. 
Carpenter, R. O. Creed, J. E. Chard, R. Garfinkel, A.* I r —~ . ° Willis, 0. G. 
Fitzgibbons, J. J. Nankivell, J. i. Hail, ©. L. nt Lantz, C. H.* dg ag og ety 
ary, : ey, W. S. itcher, J. G. im, Vincente* » W. O. abl, H. M. 
Giddings, F. Moore, W. OC. Vander Heide, H. J. Skladal. Conrad* Dubbelde, J. J.,Jr. Cepeda, E. 8.* 


Hammond, T. W., Jr. Crissy, J. W. 


Wright, E., Jr. 
Hurt, M. H., Jr. Reeder, H. L. 


Winn, J. J 


Sterling, J. A.* 
Stroh, D. A. 


Goodwyn, A. A. 
Harris, J. T. 


A SOLDIER IS VALUABLE in proportion to the amount he is able to increase efficiently 
his physical strength by the use of mechanical power or its equivalent. Unarmed 
masses of men are of little value in modern battle. We have interesting examples of 
their failures in the Russian Army in 1914, when the Russian nation found it im- 
possible properly to arm its tremendous mobilized forces. Superiority of fire power 
and striking power wins battles almost without regard to the numbers engaged.— 
Coronet Cuares G. METTLER. 
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By CapTaIn Epwarp P. Luxkert 
26th Infantry 


HE Flash-Firing Device for the .30-caliber rifle is 

| patterned after the Coates Flash and Sound Device 

tor Machine Guns. It was developed in the 26th In- 

ntry as a means of teaching rifle marksmanship during 

the period of curtailed ammunition allowances, and has 
xs its genesis that training directive of the Commandin 

Cael which announced the suspension of allowances 











Dia. ind directed officers concerned to use their ingenuity in 
— carrying on this most essential training. 

ae Rifles equipped with this device are used in teaching 
+ oe sghting and aiming, trigger-squeeze, rapid fire, target 
oe designation, antiaircraft leads, fire distribution, etc. It is 
s* cael means of training and is, therefore, an interest- 
5 4 4 

Buford R G 
‘ ." D. 

ti. 'V. 

). L., dr 

KE. 
D. R 

r. 

R. ©. : FIG. 4 

M. H,, Jr 
oat'p, ae, sustaining factor of first i importance. Since the rifle will 
<"s not fire unless the trigger is properly squeezed, its con- 
sant use not only effectively teaches proper trigger 
+ squeeze, but hibituates men to do so when actually en- 
P.. gaged in musketry or fire problems in the field. 

. " ” The device consists of a simple electrical circuit which 
ine Scouts 


is open at Pressure Switch “A” and Trigger Contact 
‘BY (Figure 1). Needless to say—both must be closed 
efore Lamp “C” will flash. Adjustable to pressure as 
ater described, the Pressure Switch can only be closed by 
squeezing the small of the stock with the whole hand. 
ne failure to squeeze the trigger properly results in a 
mishre. 
The Reading Glass “D,” firmly secured to the end of a 
length of cleaning rod, intensifies the flash and directs it 
upon the target. Wing Nut “‘E” permits it to be tilted 
toward or backward so that the beam can be made to 
intersect the line of 
al sight at the point of 
aim (See Figure 5). 
Focusing is accom- 
plished by means of 
the cleaning rod. 
The Lamp “C” is 
made by cutting a 
“Pencil Flashlight” 
in two. The end con- 


Fig. 3 taining the bulb is 





Flash-Firing Device, U.S. Rifle 


firmly secured 

to an impro- 

vised Lower 

Band “G.” Ie 

is grounded to 

the barrel by means of a small 
copper clip “F” soldered to wire 
““H” and held in contact with 
polished surface of barrel by the 
hand-guard and bracket — 
Wire “J” should also terminate 
with a copper clip, bent almost 
double, on which the bulb is 
seated. Both clip and wire must 
be kept out of contact with the FIG.5 

metal case of the flashlight to avoid a “short.” Bind all 
exposed parts of this wire and clip with tape, secure in 
metal case so that exposed tip of clip make contact with 
bulb when seated, and then fill the metal case with 
melted sealing wax. Wire “J” is connected to bottom 
plate of Pressure Switch “A” as shown in Figures 1, 2 
and 4. 

The other half of the flashlight case (L) which con- 
tains a suitable spring when purchased, is wired to ““K” 
and inserted in oiler and thong case hole in butt of rifle. 
This wire passes through the stock as shown (Figure 1) 
and connected to copper clip * ‘F,” used for trigger contact. 
This ts clearly illustrated in Figure 3. 

The pencil flashlight battery, when seated in the oiler 
and thong case hole, and butt-cap closed, makes contact 
with wire “K”’ through spring at base and with butt-plate, 
the current passing through wire “M” into the pressure 
switch. Batteries can be replaced with the same ease as 
renewing one in an ordinary flashlight. If battery is too 
short to make good contact with butt-plate cap, insert 
wooden plug of required thickness behind case “L.” 

The large hole in the butt designed for decreasing 
weight of stock is used to conceal wire ‘“M.” Bore a small 
hole through comb of stock into this hole. Wire ‘“M,”’ 
connected to top plate of pressure switch passes through 
this hole, and 1s secured under butt-plate by means of 
another copper clip. 

The Trigger Contact (Figure 3) is merely a copper 
clip, bent almost double, soldered to wire ““K” and insu- 
lated from the trigger guard by means of rubber, and se- 
cured in place by means of several wrappings of tire tape. 
The clip can be bent so as to make contact with trigger 
the instant firing pin ts released. 


CLEANING 
ROD 
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The bulb used in this circuit is that furnished with the 
“Pencil Flashlight.” If a more intense beam of light 1s 
desired, use a bulb of higher voltage and run wires ‘“M” 
and ““K”’ from pressure switch and trigger contact direct 
to a light fixture through a transformer. The transformer, 
costing about $1.50, will soon pay for itself. If this method 
is used, the butt, of course, need not be wired or drilled. 
For convenience, run the two wires through the lower 
sling swivel, and allow sufficient length to permit the 
firer to assume any firing position without danger of 
tearing connections loose. 

The Pressure Switch (Figures 2 and 4), consists of two 
metal plates approximately 4” x 4” held apart by short 
lengths of stout rubber tubing (O) or other suitable 
insulators. Height of top plate above lower is dependent 


oO 
4 J 


—” 











ne 
a ia 





FIG. 2 


upon the resiliency of metal used, but should be low 
enough to be comfortably included in the grasp of the 
right head at the small of the stock. The pressure switch 
should be assembled on the right side of the stock where 
the heel of the palm normally rests when firing. 


As shown in Figure 4, there are four screw holes in the 
lower plate, two of which are much larger in diameter. 
The small ones are for securing the plate to the small of 
the stock. The larger holes permit the top plate holding 
screws to pass through the lower plate without making 
contact, and thereby shorting the circuit. 

A copper clip ‘ 'F,” bent almost double, is inserted be- 
tween the two plates, bottom of clip securely held be- 
tween small of stock and bottom plate of pressure switch. 


M 
rc 
’ 2 
Qos 
= The exposed part of the clip, 
oO O between the plates, can be used 
Oo ; 
to adjust for desired pressure, 
il 
-_ — 
> a “4 


a 
BOTTOM 


about three pounds, by bend- 
ing up or down, that is, closer 
to or farther away from the 
top plate. 

For best results, all connec- 
tions should be soldered and all 
metal parts of the rifle used to 
make contact should be brighr- 
J ly polished to avoid undue re- 


ToR— 














FIG. 4 
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€ mbe r 
sistance. All parts should be of sturdy const 
Range and Target. When a transformer 
beam of light can be focused to cast a lig! td 
size of a bullet hole on a target 1000 inch. De 
pending on the color of the landscape or othe 
it may be necessary to partially shade the ta: 
a distinct flash. However, in no case is it 
darken same to the point where visibility is 
Parts necessary can be purchased in any ch n 
store: 
Reading Glass ¢ 
Pencil Flashlight 
(complete with bulb and batter - 
Soft Bell Wire * 


Total Cost $ 8- 


Other material needed: A 10” or 12” length of «/ 
vaged cleaning rod, scrap metal for pressure switch an 
scrap brass or copper for clips and brackets. 
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Headquarters Company Badge 


bbe; griffin and the olive branch form the motif fof 
the new badge designed for Headquarters Company 

Washington, D. C. Fox Danes’ Complete Guide 
Heraldry states that a griffin “‘Is one of 
the hybrid monstrosities which heraldry 
is so fond of, and is formed by the 
body, hind legs and tail of a lion con- 
joined to the head and claws of an 
eagle, the-latter acting as its forepaws. 
It has the wings of an eagle, but it also 
has ears.” ’ 

Other heraldry experts assure us that the griffin “wil 
never be taken, hence he is a fit emblem of a valiant hero 
who rather than yield himself to the enemy, exposes him 
self to the worst of dangers.” He 1s “emblimatical 0 
watchfulness, courage, perseverance and rapidity of exe 
cution. 

Since the “olive branch is an emblem of peace 
also an emblem of security,” it indicates the peaceti 
pursuits of the organization, while the griffin comin 
from behind the dun branch indicates watchfulne 
strength and security. 


7 y A 


Alumni of the Army 


By CotoneL WiLtiAM H. WaLpRON 
Infantry, D.O.L. 


| act impressions are always vivid and _ 
is only human nature that they should be. It 1s * 
this reason that advantage should be taken of the opp 
tunity to have the soldier, about to be discharged, lea 
the service with kindly feelings towards the unit in whic 
he has served, and a continuing interest in the Army 
general. 













é mbe 


n. soldier, this separation from the service—this 
‘ the ties of comradeship which have been ac- 
ugh the years—is one of the outstanding and 
events of a man’s life. No soldier ever forgets 
ts leading up to the completion of his service, 
asion of his discharge will be remembered and 
ill his days. 

lays before the World War the soldier, on com- 
ition of his enlistment and the termination of his serv- 

: with che colors, passed into what was then known as 

be Army Reserve and as a consequence he did not lose 
uch completely with the service. As a member of the 

25 \rmv “te rve he was required to make certain periodic 

25 Beports for che purpose of maintaining contact with the 

ilitary establishment, and for his trouble he was paid a 


To tl 
them breakins 
ut thd 
. De 
t used, 
secure 
ary t 
red, 


ren-cen 


d 
quired t 
memor: 
me Incic 
nd the 

sherishe a 


In the 


$ 8: Be. nal compensation. Today it 1s totally different. The 
. ¢_, Mammy Reserve passed out of the picture with the enact- 
rth OF sal 
 Bibent of the National Defense Act, which provided for 
Witch an 4 


he establishment of the Organized Reserve as a definite 
pmponent of the Army of the United States, and today 
he soldier of the Regular Army takes his discharge and 
ves back to civil life with nothing to bind him to his old 
utfit except the memories of the days he spent with it. 
hrough this process he loses contact with the Army and 
be Army loses contact with him. 
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To the end that the soldier’s interest may be main- 
ned it ts suggested that when a man is about to be dis- 
harged, he be called into the orderly room for an inter- 
ew enh the company commander. In the course of this 
nference the plans for his future may be inquired into 
1a sy ympathetic manner and frankly discussed. His 
vice in the organization may be reviewed and any diff- 
ulties he may have had may here be ironed out as much 
spossible. An offer of assistance may be tendered in help- 
g him to secure suitable employment in civil life, by 
erste him to give the company commander as a 
ference to prospective employers. Here too, an invita- 
bon to come back and make a visit to the company may 
extended provided his service has been such as to war- 
pot that consideration. All of these things tend to show 
he soldier who has rendered honest and faithful service 
iat the Army still has an interest in him and he will re- 
pprocate by maintaining his interest in the Army. This 
pocedure is routine in many units of the Army and, to 
pe extent that it goes, is very desirable, but why not go 
‘ew steps further and give it a more lasting and more 
manent value? This can be done by adopting the 
ban which is outlined here. 

in order to foster, and with a view to stimulating this 
terest, it is suggested that the Army come to look upon 
‘ex-members much in the same light as an educational 
sutution looks upon its graduates—its alumni. 
To get at a working basis for such a plan a list of the 
en enrolled in the + could be maintained in their 
Ki companies and also at regimental headquarters. From 
me to time a newsy bulletin might be sent out to them 
om the headquarters of the regiment giving the current 
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news of the organization. It should also include as many 
personal items ‘of the comings and going of the alumni as 
possible. They should be encouraged to send in items for 
the bulletin. On Organization Day they could be ex- 
tended a special invitation to pay a visit to their old com- 
pany and participate with it in the ceremonies and affairs 
incident to the occasion. All of this should be carried out 
in much the same way as is done in colleges where the 
alumni make their way back to their alma mater for 
graduation exercises and for Old Boy reunions. Such a 
plan would not only serve to keep up interest, but in 
addition would have the effect of creating a regimental 
reserve, many of whom would respond to the call to serv- 
ice in time of an emergency. The small force of Army 
Reservists who reported for duty during the mobilization 
of the National Army in 1917 were veritable life savers. 
Here is presented the germ of an idea that has possi- 
bilities of being worked out in a practical way to the ad- 
vantage of both the ex-soldier and the service. It will go 
far towards building up for the Army a powerful and sub- 
stantial support in civil life where it is most needed and 
which will make for the good of the service in general. 


If such a plan is placed in operation in any regiment, a state- 
ment of the details will be appreciated, in order that they may be 
passed on to others through the columns cf the INFANTRY JouUR 
NAL.—Editor. 
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Nippon Entertains 


By Captain Davin E. Barrett 
15th Infantry 


HROUGH the courtesy of Major General Y. 

Umezu, Commanding the Imperial Japanese Forces 
in China, an exhibition of bayonet and sword fighting 
was recently given before the personnel of the 15th Infan- 
try, stationed in Tientsin, China, by a selected group of 
men from the Tientsin Japanese Infantry garrison. 

In the course of the exhibition, staged on the United 
States Army Troops 1 in China’s Can Do Athletic Field, 
a demonstration, using wooden rifles, was first given in 
the basic movements of the Japanese bayonet manual, fol- 
lowed by combat exercises between individuals also armed 
with wooden rifles. Other bouts, both individual and 
group, in which all arms employed were of wood or bam- 
boo, included bayonet versus long sword, long sword 
versus dagger, and long sword versus long sword. There 
were also engagements of the “‘free for all’ variety, par 
ticipated in by men armed with all these weapons. 

All bouts were carefully supervised by an officer who 
immediately ruled out any man struck in a spot where a 
wound by a real we: apon would probably have rendered 
him “hors de combat.” 

The thrusts and parties of the Japanese bayonet manual 
resemble our own very closely, except that little or no at- 
tention is paid to the butt strokes. All attack is directed 
toward the head and upper part of the body, disregarding 
the legs. Particular effort is made to get home a thrust 
on a leather pad covering the region of the heart. 
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Combat with wooden weapons is engaged 1 in with tre- 
mendous zeal, the participants putting forth all their 
strength and skill and at the same time uttering blood- 
curdling cries to reénforce the physical energy of the at- 
tack. Is is commonly believed that the motive behind 
these cries is a desire to intimidate the opponent, and in 
the case of the Japanese this idea may be correct. It was 
apparent, however, to the American observers that the 
effort of producing the cries, together with the sound in 
his own ears, unconsciously affected the shouter quite as 
much, if not more, than his opponent. 

Particularly interesting to the American soldiers were 
those bouts in which one man engaged two opponents. In 
one such combat a Japanese soldier armed with a wooden 
rifle succeeded, by superior skill and aggressiveness, in 
gaining a decision over two adversaries similarly armed. 
The winner received a hearty round of applause ‘from the 
doughboys, evidencing their appreciation of a victory 
gained against unequal odds. Our troops also vociferously 
applauded a “free for all” bayonet-dagger-long sword 
combat participated in by six men, three on a side. When- 
ever a man received a thrust or stroke in a supposedly vital 
spot, he was ruled out by the referee until finally only two 
opponents remained, one armed with a bayonet and the 
other with the long bamboo sword, the latter finally win- 
ning. 

For protection in bayonet and sword combat, the Jap- 
anese wear a steel helmet, padded with wool and provided 
with a wire grating over the face to permit free vision. 
The arms and upper part of the body are protected by a 
sort of armor made of bamboo and quilting, resembling 
in design the steel armor worn by the Samurai of old 
Japan. 

An essentially Japanese characteristic of the bouts which 
considerably amused the spectators was the formal little 
bow from the waist with which all opponents saluted each 
other at the beginning and end of each engagement. 

The program was brought to a close by an exhibition 
of the use of the long two-handed Japanese sword. The 
demonstrator, a retired Japanese warrant officer now living 





WHILE THE NEXT war in Europe may come in 1935, as many competent observers 
have long forecast, or in 1940, as another school now believes, what is significant 
is that European public opinion is today divided not on the question of the possibility 

of a new conflict, but only over the date when it will come.—Franx H. Stmonnps. 
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in Tientsin, was attired in authentic Samurai < 
went through his movements barefooted on a 
mat placed on the baseball diamond. The «: 
the sword practice follow a rigidly prescri be 
closely resembling a religious ceremony in ¢! 
deliberation with which the movements are . 
in the dignity and solemnity of the performe: 
Beginning with a humble obeisance to ¢! ; 
Samurai sword, his hands and foreheading ¢ od 
lacquered scabbard, the performer froma Liner! 
executed a series of cuts at an imaginary oppor 
ing the blade whistle in a most convincing m 
flashed through the air. At the end of eac! 
movements the sword was returned to the sheath. ¢ 
demonstrator meanwhile kneeling on the mat and neve 
moving a muscle of his impassive face as, without a down 
ward glance, he slipped the razor-sharp piece of shining 


steel into the scabbard. 
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Training 1 in the use of the dagger and long sword ig 
stressed in the Japanese Army, not only for the sake of 
the martial spirit which it is supposed to engender, bu 
also because of the fact that all officers, as well as certai 
noncommissioned officers, are armed with the larteg 
weapon and carry it into battle. The sword is a tw 
handed curved-bladed weapon modeled after the sword 
used by the Samurai. Many Japanese officers carry sword 
which are the actual products of famous Samurai armorers 
and the meticulous care with which these valuable blade 
are treasured amounts almost to a religious fervor. 

The entire exhibition of bayonet and sword practicg 
was followed by the personnel of the 15th Infantry wit 
the keenest interest and all members of the command 
were glad of this unusual opportunity to gain a close-u 
view of a branch of military training upon which th 
Japanese place special emphasis. 

Upon completion of the exhibition, the Japanese not 
commissioned officers and privates who participated wen 
entertained at luncheon by a group of enlisted personn¢ 
of the 15th Infantry. 
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Ost HE long period devoted to the organization of units 


was followed by a period during which the settling 
of new problems established precedents and familiarized 
the troops with successful methods of administration. As 
sood habits were formed and administration became a 
matter of reputation, problems of training came to the 
fore. Today the National Guard has greatly improved 
the quality of its personnel. Its morale is high. It enjoys 
prestige and warm popular support. Its training has im- 
proved to the point that further progress cannot be looked 
for until its present problems are given the attention of 
professional officers who are in a position to make au- 
horitative decisions. These decisions will be mischievous 
ther than helpful if made only by officers who know 
litle or nothing of the peculiar character and problems 
of the National Guard. The need for this understanding 


Is urgent. 
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It must be of concern to you that an officer of the Regu- 


or. ° ° : 
lar Army whose service has been in any great extent with 
C Practic@a.. National Guard is almost precluded from appoint- 
intry wit 


nent to the War Department General Staff, and that 
there is with four exceptions not an officer on the War 
Department General Staff of approximately 100 officers 
ho has had service with the Guard in a training, re- 
ponsible position since the National Defense Act. You 
juld not consider for appointment on the War Depart- 
ment General Staff a Regular officer who has not had 
raning with Regular troops—then why would you al- 
most preclude from the War Department General Staff 
ihicers of the Regular Army whose training has been 
ith a component that is twice the size of the Regular 
Army in what is at least purported to be trained combat 
personnel ? 

All details of officers to the War Department General 
Staff are now made from graduates of the War College 
cept in the case of additional members who come from 
ne various services. It may interest you to know that 
at year's class at the Army War College has in it only 
be officer who had ever had duty as an instructor in the 
ational Guard. It is required that so°/, of the gradu- 
tes of the War College will be available for duty im- 
diately on the General Staff. This means that only 
ose officers who have had one year’s command duty im- 
ediately preceding their detail to the War Colloge may 

sent directly to the General Staff. As no credit is 
pven to a National Guard instructor for command duty 
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Extracts of Address by Major General George E. Leach 


Chief of National Guard Bureau 


it can be immediately seen that he is 50°/, ineligible for 


detail to the War College. 
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We can make it (the National Guard) better—with 
the help of a War Department staffed by officers who un- 
derstand the problems peculiar to our citizen-soldiery. 
I do not mean to impugn its good will; but Regular Army 
officers must serve with the Guard in order to aid it in- 
telligently. I cannot sufficiently impress upon you gentle- 
men the variety of ways in which it differs from the kind 
of troops you are accustomed to. The War Department 
will be slow to reach a thorough understanding of the 
Guard while officers who are detailed as instructors find 
themselves handicapped in reaching the General Staff 
because such duty is not classified as command duty with 
troops. 

In my opinion it should be so classified—at least in 
many cases—because in reality it does more in many in- 
stances to prepare an officer professionally to serve effec- 
tively in war than a troop command in the Regular Army. 
In the first place in serving in a regular unit he is dealing 
with a type of unit and enlisted man that will disappear 
in time of war. His chances of service with higher tacti- 
cal units in the Regular Army are remote. 

In the National Guard the instructor may see entire 
divisions and brigades together. The instructor of a Na- 
tional Guard unit is dealing with the only type of soldier 
he will meet in battle. To give credit for command duty 
with troops to those instructors with the National Guard 
whose service is an actual fact the equivalent or more than 
the equivalent, in as far as professional preparation for 
was is concerned, would tend to invite into that field 
many able officers who have fought shy of it in order not 
to jeopardize their chances for professional advancement. 
It would bring to the General Staff a greater proportion 
of officers who know the Guard and know it intimately. 
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After almost three years in the National Guard Bureau 
I have seen our Guard in many states and in Puerto Rico. 
I have seen them in their training camps. I have observed 
their conduct during civil disturbances that would have 
been far more serious but for their presence. I believe that 
my varied opportunities in the Observation Post of the 
Bureau and from visits to the front lines, fit me as well 
as any one to express an opinion regarding the general 


worth of the Guard. 
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This great army of 190,000 Guardsmen is the reliance of 
our people in times of calamity or distress, whether fire 
or flood, earthquake or hurricane, in riot or civil com- 
motion. In time of war it is our first line of defense and 
our largest. 
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We in the National Guard Bureau are not content. It 
is not because the Guard has not amply justified its ex- 
istence; it is not because its virtues do not by far out- 
weigh its vices; it is not because it has not made progress, 
We are not content today because we feel that we are 
just beginning to see the real possibilities in our system; 
because our progress has been so great that it has opened 
up a new world of possibilities. We look upon the 
Guard today, not as bearing fruit, not as even flowering, 
but asa seedling that is putting forth its first green leaves. 
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159th Infantry Leads 


In Extension Course Work 
te 159th Infantry, California National Guard, with 


a total of 6,284 hours of Army Extension Course work 
completed in the Training Year 1933-34 led all other 
Regiments in the gth Corps Area, and received a com- 
mendation from the Corps Area National Guard Officer. 

This Re giment has a policy of requiring each officer to 
complete a minimum of thirty-six hours of such work 
per year. The policy provides further that seniority will 
not be considered unless at the time of vacancy the officer 
or officers senior in rank have become eligible for pro- 
motion by completion of the extension course series ap- 
plicable to the next higher rank. 


a ae 
The Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 
HE Chief of the National Guard Bureau has requested 


that the following squads be designated for member- 
ship in the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team: 

Company G, 1ogth Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Corporal William M. Courtwright’s squad: 
Privates rst Class, Claude A. Slack, Lawrence E. Saver- 

cool, Walter E. Mader, Woodrow W. Netz, Frank H. 
Albert, Samuel H. Kupizowski. Private, Floyd H. Eilen- 
berger. 

Company B, rroth Infantry, Pennsylvania National 

Guard, Corporal Kenneth H. Graham’s squad: 
Privates rst Class, William R. Hardy, William B. Bos- 
tic. Privates, Harold W. Caldwell, Ralph W. Balph, 
Cromwell T. Paulson, Edmund F. Mujwit, Charles E. 
Kauffman. 

Company I, 112th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Corporal Willis Fitzgerald’s squad: 
Privates 1st Class, Paul E. Anderson, William R. 
Sheckler, Joseph L. Schearer. Privates, Jerle Fitzerald, 
Joseph Irene, James Lauffenberger, Arthur F. Dickinson. 
Company G, 1st Infantry, Virginia National Guard, 
Corporal L. H. Harris’ squad: 
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THE NATION’S STRENGTH 
IS THE NATION’S HEALTH 


The greatest threat to the nation’s health is tuberculosis 
It is the chief killer of men in industry between the aces 
of 15 and 45—20,000 men in this group alone die of i 
every year. No one is safe from the disease until every 
case has been found and placed under treatment. Help 
protect yourself and your family by using Christmas Seals 
on your holiday letters and packages. The funds they 
provide finance a program of prevention, discovery, and 
treatment of tuberculosis throughout the entire year. 





The NATIONAL, STATE and LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
@f the UNITED STATES 
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Privates 1st Class, E. B. Davis, Jr., Nugent 
Privates, J. D. Harris, O. L. Hoyle, C. . Aah G. ( 
Rogers, E. W. Emory. 


Company C, 116th Infantry, Virginia National Guard, 
Corporal Alexander L. Morris’ squad: 
Privates 1st Class, Charles L. Pittington, Hunter : 
Thomas, Claude H. Miller, Howard H. Wyart, Samug 
E. Tutwiler. Privates, Wallace C. Rinker, Robert B. G 
Payne. 
Company B, 156th Infantry, Louisiana National Gua 
Corporal Emanuel W. Berquist’s squad: 
Privates 1st Class, Jack J. Berquist, Louis J. | 
Louis A. Labe, Edward P. Schwing. Privates, Marpi 
M. Arcemont, Dugas J. Hernandez, Howard Hutto 


Company B, 164th Infantry, North Dakota Naton 
Guard, Acting Corporal Gilbert Groff’s squad 
Private rst Class, George H. Fritz, Ragnar N. Hanso! 
Kenneth R. Phillips, Anton Dahl. Privates, Edward ( 
Coryell, George E. Ward, Edward S. Hongess. 
Both the rst Virginia Infantry and the r16ch Virgin 
Infantry achieved the same honor a year ago, wi 
Corporal Alfred Hansen’s Squad of Company | F, rst It 
fantry, and Corporal Lewis Fried’s sque ad of C 
116th Infantry, were nominated. The Vi rginia “Taf neg 
appears to be on its toes. So does Pennsylvania wit 
three out of four of its infantry regiments nominated 
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eviewed here may be purchased from the Jour- 
xt at the prices listed, postpaid. For cash payments, 
nembers may deduct a five per cent discount from the 
lst price of any book, foreign or domestic. 


Book 


NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE DARDA- 
NELLES CAMPAIGN. By Lieutenant Colonel A. 
Kearsey, D.S.O., O.B.E., p.s.c. Aldershot, England. 
Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1934. 141 pages, index, 4 maps. 


31.50. 
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The author gives an exceptionally clear and concise 


lel 

e discussion of the disastrous Gallipoli Campaign, and he 
hey follows the operations on the basis of facts and with the 
and bject of arriving at facts. His work is quite free from the 


defects of the usual “outline” study. It is a well arranged 
ccount that carries one along with a ready and sustained 
interest in its markedly well-ordered movement. 

Colonel Kearsey had unusually good opportunities for 
collecting the data on which his work is based. Added to 
his service on the Gallipoli front, he has had access to 
much first-hand information and substantial assistance 
from most dependable sources. 

As stated in the preface of the book, this volume is 
signed to provide an outline account of the operations. 
it serves as an excellent guide to students. The price of 
he book prohibits an exhaustive treatise being made on 
he subject of this campaign, nor is it possible to include 
laborate maps. Nevertheless, the book is to be highly 
commended. The general reader can enjoy it, while the 
tudent of warfare will find much of value in the accurate 
pnd complete compilation. 
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at Sa EMOIRS OF A CAMP FOLLOWER. By Captain 
pert © “Hy Philip Gosse. New York. Longmans, Green & Com- 
onal Guar pany, 1934 $3.00. 
ad: Here is a book on the Great War from a new angle— 
s J. Pico hat of a modern camp follower, a medical officer who, 
-s, Murph n the trench areas of Flanders “‘always kept a friendly 
rd Hutto’ for cats,” who spent his time in back areas “creeping 
Mets pout in wet ditches and hedgerows with a piece of ration 
squad: gpcese for bait,” and who eventually wrote this war book 
NI Hansa which no military event or happening appears unless 
Edward (gt as especial bearing on some bird or animal.” 
le Captain Gosse, a keen naturalist, sent to the British 
st Vice luseum hundreds of specimens he mounted in peaceful 
yoo, wegpements when away from the front line. He enriches his 
" E. vst ey with a humorous incident here and a bit of sarcasm 
Company American officers will be much amused by the de- 


nption of the author’s duties as Rat Officer of one of the 
Intish 2 irmy areas. The author saw active service in Bel- 
bum, France and India. After the Armistice he was re- 


nia Intantd 
lvania, wil 


ymiinated 


turned to England by way of the Suez Canal, Salonika, 
Italy and France. 


An i interesting volume, it will appe: al to any officer or 
soldier who is also a lover of nature. 


THE HEROIC YEARS. By Fletcher Pratt. 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 
pages, illustrated. $3.00. 


New York. 
Inc., 1934. 344 
The average American has, until recent years, looked 
upon our early national leaders as super-men, motivated 
by a magnificent unselfishness and high-mindedness that 
excluded all self-interest. Only lately have writers begun 
tearing aside these foolish traditions and presenting these 
heroes in their true colors, as veritable human beings. 
However this curative action has been confined principally 
to the Revolutionary War period and has not to any great 
extent been extended to that really critical period immedi- 
ately following the death of George Washington. Most 
of us have little really accurate knowledge of the crises the 
country faced during that period or how they were 
weathered, and having little knowledge we are prone to 
classify the leaders of that day also with the heroes. 

In this volume, Mr. Pratt undertakes to present a re alis- 
tic picture of the events which took place in this country 
during the period 1801-1815. The result is an intensely 
interesting and fascinating book. 

Aside feces being the formative and the most truly 
critical period of American history, the years 1801 to 1815 
also represent the most interesting period. The country 
was afire with energy and excitement. It was an age of 
violent passions and tremendous events, and never was the 
country in greater need of great men. 

In 1801 Jefferson took with him to the Presidency a 
bagful of ideals; he left office with only one of them intact 
—peace at any price. Mr. Pratt describes the politics and 
financial juggling of Jefferson’s two terms; the amazing 
naval power of the nation is foreshadowed in the Barbary 
battles; Lewis and Clark become the rallying-point of new 
blood in the West; Jefferson combats the arrogant Brit- 
ish attitude and press-gang policy with ineffectual di- 
plomacy and the Embargo; the Burr-Hamilton quarrel 
is set forth, and then the dramatic Burr conspiracy which 
looked toward an Empire 1 in the Lousiana country. 

Then Madison was in, with an ear to the younger men 
who would not brook England’s arrogance. Finally the 
war, long 1 in the brewing, broke. After a bad start, Amer- 
ica came into her own in a series of sea battles, the account 
of which reads like tales of the old Elizabethan sea cap- 
tains. The was is the climax of the book; with its end at 
New Orleans, American independence was established 
without further chance of cavil, and the most critical 
period of our history was concluded. 
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This book is well worth reading. Not only will it fur- 


nish a few hours’ solid entertainment, but it will give the 
reader a new slant on facts now all too vaguely known. 
Written in a terse and somewhat cynical style, often un- 
grammatical and careless of accepted literary forms, the 
book yet marks one more important step in the realistic 
portrayal of our national history. 


ROBERT E. LEE, THE WEST POINTER. By Major 
General Charles Dudley Rhodes. Richmond, Va. Gar- 
rett & Massie. 42 pp 
This volume should be classed as a work of art rather 

than a book. The author’s sketch of Lee’s career at West 

Point can be read in a few minutes. One will perhaps 

spend more time admiring the decorative drawings of J. F. 

DeYoung. The work is a labor of love, the entire proceeds 

being applied on the purchase of Stratford Hall, the birth- 

place of Lee, and restoring it as an historical shrine. A 

masterpiece of the typographer’s art, this little volume is 


already being eagerly sought by collectors. 


NAVAL HISTORY AND THE CITIZEN. By Ad- 
miral Sir Herbert Richmond, K.C.B. Cambridge: At 
the University Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 47 pages. 75¢. 

The lecture presented in this small booklet deals with 
the lack of knowledge and the misconceptions of naval 
affairs, as displayed by the average citizen, and stresses 
how important it is that such a person should’ be educated 
by the study of the naval history of the past to be able to 
truly value the present need of a navy. Though written 
of the British Navy for the British reader, most of the les- 
sons can be applied directly to the American reader and to 
the American Navy. 

The vital point of the lecture is this—that, in the end, 
it is the average citizen who has the final word in the 
policies as to the size and type of navy and as to its mis- 
sion and employment, and, therefore, upon how well 
versed the citizen is in the lessons of naval history depends 
whether or not the navy is adequately maintained. The 
dangers existing because “the citizens of the Empire have 
but little real knowledge of the workings of sea power” 
are stated by the author, “So we see far-reaching pro- 
posals frequently put forward, and decisions of the great- 
est moment made, which either ignore or contradict, even 
falsify or travesty, the teachings of naval history; and / 
have no hesitation in saying thas we have tn veceut years 
been exposed to some grave perils in consequence of this 
almost universal ignorance, both in and out of Parliament, 
of this branch of the General History of the country and 
Empire.” (Italics by reviewer). Do not the italicized 
words apply equally as well to our own country, to our 
navy, and (Army officers will probably echo!) also to 
our ‘Army? 


The remainder of the lecture is devoted to presenting 
proofs in support of the theorem. This the author does by 
discussing such matters as “‘blockade,”’ “‘war against com- 


merce” and “fleet attack upon shore defences.” 
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This booklet, at least until one similar . 
directly to an American audience is availab| 
read by every citizen, whatever his profess: 
history i is Not some separate and specialistic } 
thing particular to itself, necessary perhaps, : 
cer as military history is necessary to the | 
is an integral part of our national history, w 
not afford to neglect if we are to pretend to 2 
standing of the past, or to maintain a wise policy in ¢ 
future.” . 


NAVAL CUSTOMS, TRADITIONS AND USAGE 
By Lieutenant Commander Leland P. Lovette, USN 
Published by U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Man 
land. 364 pages, 11 appendices. Illustrated. Pri 
$3.75. 


How many officers of the Army know the ritual ang 
ceremonies of “‘crossing the line?” The history of 4 
nouncing time by ships’ bells? The derivation of suc 
nautical words and expressions as “‘son of a gun.”’ “grog 
“devil to pay,” “ “Dutch’ courage,” “splicing the maif 
brace,”” “boxing the compass,” “commodore,” “cha 
lain,” etc.2 What do Army officers know about ol 
Davy Jones? The history of gun salutes? Why guns a 
fired to salute dignitaries; also why guards of honor a 
paraded and side boys stationed at the ganoway? 
origin and meaning of “ piping over the side?” Why ¢ 
colors are saluted on coming aboard and leaving a man 
o’-war? Why the quarter-deck is saluted? . 

These are only a few of the more than two hundred 
expressions and interesting customs that have been ex 
plained by Commander Lovette. Facts are augmente 
by explanations and anecdotes. Naval etiquette is full 
explained. 

The author and the publishers of this work are to | 
congratulated upon so excellent a production. The prep 
ration of this volume certainly required much researc! 
and the result of that research makes the book a veritabl 
encyclopedia of the customs, ceremonies and language 4 
seafaring and naval men. We have no hesitation in reco 
mending this book to officers of the Army, who will fin 
in it hours of entertaining and instructional reading. It 
a most interesting history ‘of the origin and meaning of thi 
traditions, ceremonies, customs, honors, salutes and soci 
usage observed by the United States Navy and tha i 
navies of other powers. The author has very properly ir 
serted a short history of ““The Golden Age” of our Navgiiix 
—the War of 1812. t 


New Books R 
The following is a list of books which have just ma¢ 


their appearance or else are available at much reduce 
prices. We list them because they are of particular | inte 
est to officers. 






Arr ANNUAL OF THE BrrmsH Empire, Edita 


by Comdr. C. G. Burge. $7.50. 
On THE Run: Escapinc Tates, Captain H. C, Am 
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FIELD MANUAL BINDER 


Price $1.50 (Lots of 10 or more, $1.35 each) 
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A new Binder made especially 
for the Basic Field Manuals 

now being issued by 
the War Department 
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strong. The more one reads on the subject the more 
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one is left to marvel at the amazing ingenuity and 


ta 
sine pluck which was displayed by men of all nations in 
—— asking 9 ef from prison camps, during the 
The prep. ™ a 

h researchtiiiue Compete Airman, Captain G. C. Bailey. One of 


a veritablfim™ the most practical, sound, simple and comprehensive 
books on aviation ever written. $5.00. 

‘APOLEON, J. Bainville. New and cheaper edition. $3.00. 
nNcIPLES OF EqurraTion, Baretto de Souza. An au- 


aiding. It thoritative book for beginners on rules and methods 


anguage 0 
in in recor 
ho will fn 


ining of th for the best care of rider and horse. $5.00. 

s and soci™pvancep EqurraTtion, Baretto de Souza. The most 
y and thi informative and comprehensive work in English of the 
properly if more recent developments in equitation. $7.00. 

f our Navgiromweitt: A Brocrapny, H. Belloc. One of the fore- 


most biographers of our time presents a new action- 
picture of that famous statesman and soldier. $4.00. 
kOMWELL, Colonel John Buchan. The author has made 
a careful study of the vast pamphlet literature of the 
e and of the terrain of the campaigns. $4.50. 
\yING Memorrs, S. O. Bradshaw. Reminiscences of 
fying lays. $2.80. 
fancin, Colonel C. Bugnet. Best remembered as the 
man who retook Fort Douaumont, commanding at 
Mainx, as the author of “‘La Force Noire.” A French 
publication. 18 francs. 
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Ten A Sorprer, T. Dent. The frank and revealing 
autobiography of a well-known English author, told 
sO honestly that it can appear only under a pseudonym. 
$2.75. 

Frecp Service REGULATIONS OF THE CHINESE NATIONAL 
Army. Translated by Capt. J. B. D. Houston and 
Lieut. R. V. D. Durie. Published in England. $5.50. 

AMERICAN Pistot SHootinc, Major W. D. Fraser. An 
authoritative manual by an author whose experience 
and ability as a shot cause the volume to be read by 
those who would increase their shooting efficiency. 
$5.00. 

Rosert E. Ler, D. S. Freeman. The author’s research 
has reached into every possible source. Lee’s life is 
here unfolded in its final detail and the history of the 
Army of Northern Virginia is told with the sweep of a 
master of military narrative. Published in four volumes, 
$15.00 set, or $3.75 each. 

Tue First YEAR OF THE AMERICAN RevoLuTion, A. 
French. The author of The Day of Concord and Lex- 
ington is an authority of this period of American his- 
tory. $7.50. 

Memoirs oF A Camp Fottower, Capt. P. Gosse. Recol- 
lections of a medical officer who served in the British 
Army during the World War; a keen naturalist, the 
author unfolds a story that is different. $3.00. 


Tue Marcu Rerreat, Gen. Sir H. Gough. The epic 
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A GOOD MILITARY 
LIBRARY 


is an ambition of every officer. Each 
book listed deserves careful considera- 
tion for this purpose. 


Cre 


Basic Field Manual, Vol. II (IDR) ....paper 
cloth 
leatherette 1.80 
Basic Military Training 


Map Reading and Sketching 


Machine Gunners’ Pocket Manual, plain 

With clasp, map pocket, slate, etc. .........cccseseeeeee 2.25 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) .......cse ¢ 3.00 


Company Administration (Virtue) 





Reserve Officers’ 


Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic 


Examiner 


ewe 


Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced.......... 5.75 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry, Basic 

Coast Artillery 

Field Service Regulations 


Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond), paper 
cloth... 


Infantry in Battle 

Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson).... 
Thirty-Minute Talks (Stewart, Waldron) 
Terrain Exercises (Waldron)  .............csssesssssssssseese 
Principles of Command (Jones) 

The Battle of Booby’s Bluff 

The Defence of Duffer’s Drift (Swinton) 

The Officer’s Guide 

The Soldier’s Handbook 

Military Motor Transportation 


The Old Sergeant's Conferences (Wal- 
dron) 


Hiking Songs of the Infantry (Burt) 

West Point Guide 

Binders for Army and Training Regulations .. 
Binders for Field Manuals 

National Defense (Reference data) 

Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) 

Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) 


The Profession of Arms (Colby) 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more 
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story of the retreat of the British Fifth 
told by the general officer who commar 
time. $2.50. 

Never Acain, H. Gregory. A diary of ¢! 
$1.75. 

Fryinc Section 17, Capt. H. Heydemarc! 
war reminiscences of the lighter variety tl 
worth reading. Many illustrations lend 
terest. $2.50. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE War To Great Br 
Hirst. A publication of the Carnegie En 
International Peace. $4.00. 

Tue Horror of Ir. 
glories. $1.50. 

Warrior, Col. G. S. Hutchison. A text 
also of universal appeal, for everyone wh 
the World War and for their children. $2 

STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE MeEsopo1 
PAIGN, Col. A. Ke arsey. To the capture 
dation of Bagdad. Apr. 1917. $2.00 . 

Tue Brack Monastery, A Kuncz. A narrati 
nationals interned in France for the durat 
War. $2.75. 

Aut’s Fair, Capt. H. Landau. The story of th 
secret service behind the German lines. $2 
E PLAN pE CAMPAGNE FRANCAIS ET LE Premier Mo 
pE LA Guerre, Gen. Lanrezac. A revised edition. $2.0 

Histony oF AMERICAN Foreicn Poticy, Prof. | 
Latané. A revised edition of this textbook, contair 


Came °ra records of Ww 


six new chapters on recent developments. $4.0 


PLANES OF THE Great War, H. Leigh. $2.0 

Tue Guost oF Naporeon, Capt. B. H. Liddell H 
A study of the historical significance of certain theor 
and teachings in war, which culminated in the Wor 
War. Now published in the United States. $2. 

Nava Customs, TRADITIONS AND Usace, Comer. | 
Lovette. A reference book and study of tradition | 
the United States Navy. $3.75. . 

Jury ’14, Emil Ludwig. The startling story of the 
ish month preceding the outbreak of the World Wa 
and the 30 men most responsible for it. Cheaper 
tion. $1.00. 

Memoirs OF Baron DE Marsor. It is unnex 
give these volumes a review in a service journal | 
yi Marbot and his memoirs are constantly) iheeal 
by all writers on the Napoleonic Era. In two \ dl In 
$1.75 each. 
stories as thrilling as fiction. $2.50. 

Lire oF Wetiincton, W. H. Maxwell. Cheaper 
tion. $2.50. 

On tHE Winco, D. Masters. Heroes of aviation in tt 

Generat Georce Brinton McC ean, Prof. W 
Myers. The definitive biography of one of the mq 
picturesque and most often misunderstood figures 
the Civil War. Sound, comprehensive, thorough 
documented. $5.00. 

Nores on THE LAND AND Arr Forces of th 
Oversea Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, * 
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Terri vies, and Territories under Condominium (ex- 
Jusiv of India), 1934. $1.75. 
bs: | \CEMAKER, Col. F. Palmer. The life and letters 
of G.. Tasker H. Bliss. A stirring biography of a 
~onter porary American of fascinating personality and 
emer dous national influence. $3.75. 
cop’ ( LoupDS Over Asia, R. S. Pickens. A shrewd 
evalu yn of the réle played by Japan, China, Russia, 
che United States and other powers. $1.50. 
irgoic YEARS: FourTEEN YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC, 
‘Sor-15, Fletcher Pratt. The author is familiar to 


readers of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. This book is re- 

viewed in this issue. 

foperN Spres Teri THe Stories, R. W. Rowan. 
Memoirs of World War spies, told by the author of 
Spies and the Next War. $2.50. 

(eqmorrs OF AN INFANTRY OrFicer, Capt. S. L. Sassoon. 
Cheaper edition. $1.80. 
crmaNy Ss HicH Sea Feet in THE Wortp War, Ad- 
miral von Scheer. A history of the naval tactics of the 
World War from the German viewpoint. A first 
American edition of this book, published in England 
in 1919. $5.00. 

Tus Worep War IN UNceENsorep PuHotrocrapns, L. 
Stallings. A smaller edition of Stallings’ picture book 
of the war. $1.00. 
es STuarT, Capt. J. W. Thomason. A cheaper edition 
of this biography, first published in 1929, with illus- 
trations and maps by the author. $2.00. 

AareuR GuNNeERS, A. D. Thorburn. This faithful 
record of the services of his battery in France, at Sa- 
lonika and in Palestine, will prove a delight to all gun- 
ners, Regular or otherwise. $2.60. 
cory Hunter: A Lire or Genera Custer, F. F. Van 
de Water. A definitive biography that supersedes 
myth with reality. The first complete and critical life 
of the famous cavalry leader and Indian fighter using 
hitherto unknown material. $3.75. 
cent B-7, A. White. Adventures of an American 
secret service agent behind the lines in Germany during 
the World War. $2.00. 

Nincep Victory, V. M. Yeates. An interesting study 
of morale in war, in particular of a pilot of what used 
to be called “‘scouts.” The work is one for future lead- 
ets of airmen to read. $4.00. 

Loopy Years, Major F. C. C. Yeats-Brown. More of 
the adventures and exciting experiences that made 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer so popular. $1.00. 

7: Spies at War, G. F. Zimmer. Sixteen spy stories, 
covering every front of the World War and illustrating 
the wide variety of intelligence and counter-espionage 
methods employed. By a special agent of U. S. In- 
tllligence. $2.50, 

Famous ComMAND: THe RicHmonp LicHt INFANTRY 
BLUES, Col. J. A. Cutchins. This is a record of the 
service of thousands of Richmond’s finest sons in peace 
indin war. It is the story of responsive and enlightened 
atizenship, finding its outlet in patriotic and useful 
service, $5.00. 
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ITALY'S PART IN 
WINNING THE 
WORLD WAR _ | 


By GIRARD LINDSLEY McENTEE 
Colonel, United States Army (retired) 


It has never been fully appreciated, especially 
in the United States, what the armed forces 
of Italy accomplished during the World 
War. Fighting over the most difficult terrain 
imaginable, attacking tenaciously the almost 
impregnable enemy positions and winning 
ground foot by foot despite insufficient means 
and staggering casualty lists, Italy performed 
a remarkable military achievement. Her 
heroic recovery and subsequent advance to 
complete an overwhelming victory, after her 
army had been broken by the Austro-German 
blow at Caporetto, is one of the most glorious 
episodes of the war. 


$2.00 
Illustrated with maps and official photographs 
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Essentials of 


Infantry Training 


New, Greatly Simplified and Inex- 
pensive Text on the Basic 
Training of the Soldier 


y 7 7 


In strong reinforced paper binding 
$1.25 postpaid 


In handsome full cloth binding 
$1.50 postpaid 
Lots of 10-24 10% discount, postpaid 
Lots of 25 or more 23% discount, 
F. O. B. Washington 
7 7 7 
TRICTLY up to date and in accord with the 
latest literature of the War Department. 
NOT A REPRINT. Each subject is freshly 
written to insure clearness and brevity, including 
everything necessary and omitting everything un- 
necessary to the enlisted man. 
Fully illuscrated. 
With questions and answers for self-help, class- 
room recitations and examination. 
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“Company Administration 
and Personnel Records” 


Complete, thorough, practical. Conforms to lat- 
est regulations of the War Department. Efficient 


performance of administrative duties is some- 
times difficult, but it is vital to the morale and 
efficiency of every military organization. 


Tue text on “Company Administration,” just completed 

by Lieutenant C. M. VIRTUE, U.S. Army, conforms to the 

latest regulations of the War Department for the decentralization of paper work in the Army. 
It is a ready reference, with complete index, for the Company Commander, First Sergeant 
and Company Clerk in the National Guard, all of whom wish to conduct their respective ad- 
ministrative jobs with satisfaction to themselves and to their organizations. 

This text is not a mere discussion of Company administration. It is a detailed working 
manual for the use of administrative personnel. It tackles all the problems and explains the 
procedure in every case confronting the company office. All the standard forms are shown and 
the methods of filling them out are explained. Administrative problems are given and solved. 

To those units that wish to keep themselves at the peak of efficiency, this booklet is indis- 
pensable. It covers 250 pages, is printed in large, clear type on good paper, and is available 
in two bindings. 


Strong reinforced cover . . . $1.25, Postpaid Cloth Cover . . . $1.75, Postpaid 
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THE SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK 


Prepared by Infantry Officers 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple, conversational and interesting 
way what he needs to know. Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, well-indexed, and its 166 pages and 
50 illustrations give the individual soldier a convenient and compact source of basic 
military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties more efficiently and prepare 
himself for promotion. The text is based on instructional matter contained in various 
War Department documents that are not, in general, available for distribution to the 
individual. 


CONVENIENT y POCKET-SIZE 1 ILLUSTRATED 7 6” x4" x 1,” 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he needs at a price he can pay. 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 


In lots of 10 or more a discount of 20% will be allowed, f.o.b. Washington. 
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ANNOUNCIN EE 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Instruction Dismounted Without Arms Dismounted Ceremonies 


Instruction Dismounted with Rifle and Auto- Drill and Combat Signals 


—_— er Extended Order Drill: 
Definitions The Rifle Squad 
Close Order Drill: The Rifle Platoon 
The Rifle Squad 
The Rifle Platoon The Infantry Pack 
The Rifle Company Shelter Tent Drill 


With Chapters On 


Rifte Marksmanship 


Military Discipline and Courtesies 
Interior Guard Duty 


Illustrated and Simplified 


The drill set forth is that prescribed by the War Department for all components of the 
Army, as given in Basic Field Manual, Volume II (Infantry Drill Regulations), simplified 
and condensed to meet the requirements of enlisted men and students, civilian societies and 
clubs. 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE OF 75C PER COPY, POSTPAID 


DIsCOUNT ON QUANTITY ORDERS, PLUS CARRIAGE CHARGES 
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